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LeonarpD Woops was born in.Prince- 
ton, Mass., on the 19th of June, 1774. 
Thus, among those green and sunny hills, 
commenced his existence, whose life and 
labors have entered largely into that for- 
mative influence, which divine Providence 
is employing for the world’s culture and 
Christianization. He was baptized the 
day he was born; parental piety seeking 
this pre-engagement of covenant grace at 
the very starting point. The father and 
mother, with the parish minister and a 
few friends, were the only visible actors 
and witnesses in this transaction. But, on 
that same day, according to the divine de- 
cree, an entry was made in the Book of 
Life. And there were invisible spectators 
of the baptismal scene, from those “ minis- 
tering spirits sent forth to minister for 
them who shall be heirs of salvation.” 

The father, Lemuel Woods, though 
without classical culture, was familiar with 
the standard English authorsin Literature, 
Philosophy, and Theology. And he pos- 
sessed a power of penetration, which qual- 
ified him to explore the higher regions of 
metaphysical thought with success and 
delight. 

The mother, Abigail Woods, was one 
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of those gentle and loving spirits, whose 
sceptré of influence is the more potent, 
because so mild, that its subjects are un- 
éonscious of anything but pleasure in ac- 
quiescence. With an unwavering faith 
in the covenant promises, she gave back 
all her children to God, who had given 
them to her. And when her son Leon- 
ard was debating the question of strug- 
gling fora liberal education, and his father 
had told him-he could render him but lit- 
tle assistance,—confiding in God and her 
own resolute will, she said to him, “I can 
hélp you along.” And she sought wool 
and flax, “and. laid her hand to the spin- 


-dle,” thus nobly redeeming her pledge. 


The sturdy, oak-like characteristics of 
the father were finely blended in the son, 
with the vine-like nature of the mother. 
He was not. one of those prodigies that 
come to their maturity in the cradle, or 
soon after leaving it, though he early dis- 
covered a love for books, and for those 
especially which led him to think. He 
was often attracted from the sports com- 
mon to children of his own age, by the 
conversations and philosophical discussions 
of his father with the neighbors. When 
six or seven, he commenced the study of 
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Arithmetic, by copying examples on birch- 
bark, as he heard them given to a class of 
large boys at school; and he obtained the 
answer as soon as they, and sometimes 
sooner. At home, his father gave him 
more difficult problems, letting him study 
several days till he had solved them, rath- 
er than assist him. To this early disci- 
pline, he felt himself indebted for much of 
that patience and perseverance in inves- 
tigation which characterized his after life. 
If he had fewer books to read, like other 
children of that generation, they were not 
mere tinctures or phantoms of knowledge, 
but, for the most part, solid and useful. 
And they were also better read, and often, 
from sheer necessity, re-read and pon- 
dered, until the facts and principles which 
they contained were digested, and incor- 
porated into the mind’s life and activities. 
In this way the thoughtful boy made his 
entrance early into the Mathematics, His- 
tory, Philosophy and Christian Doctrine, 
not by forcing processes, but gladsomely, 
as into the familiar apartments of his own 
father’s house. 

The father intended him for a farmer, 


—to take the homestead and be the staff 


of his old age. But his mother, under the 
divine guidance, had other plans, in the 
unfolding of which, the father gradually 
gave way. The son, too, seems early to 
have leaned to his mother’s side. He 
wished for a thorough education, when as 
yet there was no prospect of such a boon, 
and he had a thought not clearly defined, 
that he might,— perhaps an expectation 
that he should be,a minister. A sickness, 
occasioned by what we usually term an 
accident, but which was really a provi- 
dence, was prolonged till the father’s de- 
sign respecting his son was weakened, 
and the mother’s had grown into sove- 
reignty. By such means, God brought his 
purpose to the inception, and it was de- 
cided that Leonard should immediately 
begin the study of Latin, which he did 
with the parish minister. This was a de- 


terminative period, which gave direction 
to the whole course of his subsequent 
history. 
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His preparation for college was mostly 


a matter of self-culture. Three months 
were all the regular academical tuition 
his circumstances would allow. These 
were spent at Leicester, under the excel- 
lent training of Mr. Adams, afterwards 
professor of Mathematics in Dartmouth 
College. 

He entered at Harvard in 1792. His 
college life drew him from the salutary 
influences of home, and brought him into 
new trials of his principles, and new 
temptations to swerve from them. It 
was, too, at the darkest period, morally, 
in the history of our country. The 
infidelity which had made France a seeth- 
ing caldron of malignant passions, had 
stretched across the ocean, and was set- 
tling thick as night on all the land. It 
entered the institutions of learning, and 
the lights of piety went out. During a 
part of young Woods’ college course, the 
late Dr. John H. Church was the only 
professor of religion in the four classes. 
In Yale, the state of things was but little 
better. It was the fashion to laugh at 
Christianity, after the manner of Voltaire 
and Paine, and it was deemed a mark of 
superior intellect and wisdom to pity, or 
to scorn a believer in its doctrines. The 
discourses of Dr. Dwight arrested this 
evil in Yale College, though it continued 
in Harvard. He punctured the balloon 
on which the stripling philosophers had 
soared so high, and with the collapse, the 
theological sronauts suddenly descended 
to a sobriety in which they saw that it is 
the fool and not the wise man that says, 
“ There is no God.” 

Mr. Woods was better prepared by his 
early religious training to withstand such 
pernicious influences, than most of his com- 
panions. His associations and his convic- 
tions were on the side of faith in the 
Christian Doctrines. He therefore re- 
pelled the open and gross assaults upon 
them, while in the subtler and more se- 
ductive forms of the Priestlian specula- 
tions, the poison took effect. He was 
attracted to this materialistic philosophy, 
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this philosophic naturalism, as many others 
have been, by what he took to be a firmer 
basis in the attested properties of matter, 
than could be found for the doctrines of 
grace in the realm of mind and of superna- 
turalism. But he did not reflect that the 
evidence on which he accepted the exist- 
ence and properties of matter came to him 
through the cognitions of his own mind, and 
that therefore the material philosophy must 
be logically baseless, except as it rests on 
something firmer in what is mental and spi- 
ritual. Another attractive point in this di- 
rection which gave force to his rationalistic 
tendencies, was, that these speculations 
exalt the human reason into an arbiter, 
and give it jurisdiction over all God’s 
works and his Word, adjusting the pur- 
poses and wisdom of the infallible Creator 
to the judgment of the fallen and fallible 
creature. It makes no allowance for the 
dubious and defaulted character of the 
general reason, nor for the endless varia- 
tions and contradictions and absurdities of 
the individual reasoners. This line of 
thought, was new to him, and it seemed 
original and profound. It chimed with 
that pride of opinion, and self-reliant ad- 
venture, so common in the heat of youth- 
ful and immature scholarship, which, as 
Dugald Stewart says, “ grasps at general 
principles, without submitting to the pre- 
vious study of particular facts.” It is 
what Lord Bacon terms the sole cause 
and root of almost every defect in the 
sciences — that “ while we falsely admire 
and extol the powers of the human mind, 
we do not search for its real helps.” It is 
the philosophy of abstraction, not of pa- 
tient investigation and induction. It 
opened to hima new way of adjusting, 
satisfactorily to his conscience, his own 
state and relations to his Maker, and one 
apparently so simple and easy, as to cast 
suspicion upon “the old paths” in which 
the fathers had walked with God. 

This was the state of Mr. Woods’ mind 
in relation to these great problems, when 
he was graduated in 1796, bearing with 
him the first awards of scholarship. Says 
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his friend and classmate, the Rev. Samuel 
Dana, of Marblehead, “ He was decidedly 
the first member of the class for intellec- 
tual attainment, among such competitors 
as John Pickering, and James Jackson. 
He had the highest assignment at com- 
mencement, and delivered an oration 
which was much admired for its literary 
excellence.” 

On leaving College, he marked out for 
himself ‘a plan of study in Philosophy, 
History, and Belles Lettres, and of general 
reading, which was to occupy the two fol- 
lowing years. Retiring to his father’s, in 
Princeton, he entered upon this plan with 
the greatest enthusiasm. The excellent 
library of Rev. Thomas Prince, the dis- 
tinguished chronologer, to whose memory 
a worthy tribute was paid in the first 
number of this Journal, had been taken 
to Princeton, by Lieut. Gov. Gill. He 
was the son-in-law of Mr. Prince, and, in- 
heriting the estate of his wife’s father, she 
being the only child that survived his 
death, this valuable library came into his 
possession. To this storehouse of learn- 
ing, free access was given to Mr. Woods, 
as it had been while in college, and to his 
father before him. He resumed his study 
of Priestly, and commenced ustinian’s 
Institutes, preparatory to a thorough 
course of Roman History. This more 
solid study was diversified with Marmon- 
tel, Ossian, or Thompson’s Seasons, a 
novel of Richardson, Don Quixote, or 
some of the standard English Dramas. 

The Rev. Joseph Russel had just been 
ordained Pastor of the Church in Prince- 
ton, and still lives in Ellington, Ct, a 
rich repository of useful information, 
bringing forth fruit in a ripe and venera- 
ble old age. Speaking of Mr. Woods at 
this period, he says: 

“On his return to Princeton, after 
Commencement, he attended our meet- 
ings regularly on the Sabbath, and 
appeared, I thought, an attentive hearer. 
In the series of discourses from the desk, 
during that period, the doctrines of grace 
were considered, proved from Scripture, 
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explained and applied... .. These doc- 
trines were pretty certain to come up in 
conversation, as he visited me from time 
to time. His feelings, as I had abundant 
evidence, set strongly against many of 
them. His reading and associations had 
made a deep impression upon his mind, 
unfavorable to these doctrines, and to 
those ministers then on the stage, most 
distinguished for preaching the Calvinis- 
tic system in its purity and power. As 
he made objections, I endeavored to 
obviate them. And, though his mind 
appeared to yield in some degree, his pre- 
possessions were too strong and deep- 
rooted to be removed at once. But 
throughout there was evidently great 

- candor, and an honest desire to come to 
the truth, and a willingness to gain in- 
struction, come from what source it 
might.” 

An entry in Mr. Woods’ Journal, after 
one of these interviews, shows that he was 
deeply impressed with the prudence, 
modesty and gentleness of his reverend 
friend, and that he considered him greatly 
superior to himself in true wisdom and 
goodness. “ Some painful reflections,” he 
continues, “ were forced upon me on my 
way home. I felt my want of real virtue 
and piety, while my reason declared their 
indispensable importance.” During this 
period of doubt, darkening into unbelief, 
the Lord Jesus was his ideal of virtue. 
Before the excellence of his character, he 
bowed in the most profound reverence. 
“ Whether he be man, angel, or God,” 
he says, “ there is something in the char- 
acter of Jesus Christ which attracts and 
warms the soul. I would rather follow 
him, or be like him, than to excel the 
most illustrious name in the history of the 
world.” 

At the commencement of the next term 
in College, he visited Cambridge. His 
friend, Mr. Church, just entering on his 
Senior year, saw the drift of his mind, 
and true then as ever after, to his evan- 
gelical principles, suggested that he had 
better read something on Theology. Mr. 


. 
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Woods replied that he meant-to proceed 
methodically, and to read Theology after 
he had completed such studies as he 
thought should precede it. This did not 
satisfy his friend, for he meant, not dog- 
matic, but practical Theology, and he did 
not part with Mr. Woods till he promised 
to procure the life of Dr. Doddridge, and 
read it without delay. After his return 
from Cambridge, this promise proved a 
burden to him. But, although he return- 
ed to his literary projects with redoubled 
ardor, he determined to fulfil it. He 
therefore, set apart a short time, night and 
morning for the perusal of the Bible, the 
life of Doddridge, and other religious 
books, “ supposing,” as he says, “that he 
could thus infuse a leaven of piety into 
all his studies and conduct.” In Dr. 
Doddridge’s Life, he discovered principles 
of action and traits of character to which 
he felt himself a stranger. This led to 
self-knowledge, and made him anxious in 
regard to his own moral state. From the 
Life of Doddridge, he proceeded to his 
“ Rise and Progress,” dwelling particu- 
larly on the devotional exercises at the 
end of each chapter. In this connection, 
he carefully read, or rather studied, at the 
suggestion of his pastor, the first nine 
chapters of the Epistle to the Romans, 
the Epistles to the Galatians and the 
Ephesians, and the third chapter of John’s 
Gospel. This he did amidst many per- 
plexities, and with distressing trials of 
spirit. Here, on this ground, the two 
antagonistic tendencies in him met, and 
tried their strength. Philosophy was 
arrayed against faith, and reason against 
revelation. He saw distinctly the mo- 
mentous conclusions that hung on the 
issue. If Paul and Jesus are reliable 
expounders of the doctrines of faith and 
of salvation, Priestly and all others who 
set aside those doctrines, must be held as 
sciolists and teachers of error. On this 
there was a hard struggle. The skepti- 
cal philosophy had drawn him to this 
class of writers by a mesmeric spell which 
was not easily broken. And further, as 
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he went on prayerfully studying ‘the 
Scriptures, this alternative gradually pre- 
sented itself. He must place upon the 
language of the apostles and the Saviour, 
a construction which his conscience would 
not allow in the interpretation of other 
writers, or accept what had come to be 
the repulsive system of John Calvin and 
the Catechism. This, as we might well 
suppose, staggered him still more. He 
could not ignore the alternative, and he 
could no more go round it than Balaam 
could go round the confronting angel. 


And, when he reflected what was at stake, - 


he did not wish to turn back from it. As 
he advanced in his inquiries, his interest 
increased. His literary pursuits were 
first intermitted, and then wholly sus- 
pended. From the disclosures thus made 
to him of his own condition as a sinner, 
all other questions were, for a time merged 
in the momentous one propounded to the 
apostles in Acts ii: 37. He had read his 
character in the Word of God as in a 
mirror, and he was confounded. And he 
read so much more than he knew before, 
or even suspected, and which his con- 
sciousness now authenticated as true, that 
he was certain that the revelation was 
divine, even to the minima of its aver- 
ments. He questioned and re-questioned, 
first his own heart, and then the in- 
spired picture, and found both ever 
returning the same answer. The main 
points of the controversy were now dis- 
tinctly before him, and all converged to 
the alternative of acceptance of salvation 
on the Gospel terms, or its deliberate re- 
jection. In describing this part of the 
mental conflict, no words can be so ex- 
pressive as his own, in a letter to his 
friend, Mr. Church. 

“ You wish to hear of the health of my 
soul. After I wrote to you, I grew lower 
and lower. The exercises of my mind 
were very violent. I feared a relapse 
into carelessness and unconcern. I could 
not obtain an answer to my prayers. I 
was clamorous in my address to God, but 
I could not find him. I sank,I sank! 
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O the depths of despair! Terror, amaze- 
ment, cold chills of body and mind, some- 
times a flood of ‘sorrow, hard thoughts of 
God, dreadful conceptions of his charac- 
ter,—I have no words to express my state, 
for about a week. I felt my health de- 
clining. I wandered about. I tried to 
run from myself. I awoke in the morn- 
ing and read my sentence for having 
committed the unpardonable sin. I should 
have preferred millions of millions of 
millions of centuries of the most exquisite 
misery to my chance.” 

Six weeks later, when the opposition 
of his heart had been overcome, and the 
rising light was beginning to shine, he 
writes to the same friend : 

“T am a poor tempest-beaten creature. 
One day J feel quite easy; the next I 
chide my foolish hopes. One time I give 
myself to Christ; another I fear I did not 
do what I thought I did. When I get a 
little joy by supposing that Christ will 
accept me, then I begin to think I ama 
little less sinful. That thought makes me 
more so. Alas, what snares I have been 
In” 

But the tempest gradually subsided into 
the calmness of perfect peace, and the 
light continued to shine more and more 
unto the perfect day. His schemes of lit- 
erary ambition were entirely abandoned, 
and he devoted himself thenceforward to 
the Christian ministry. 

In this marked character of his early 
Christian experience, we find a key to 
Mr. Woods’ views of Christian doctrine 
and life, as subsequently matured. He 
was ever after impressed with an abiding 
sense of sin, as the great evil, with the 
necessity of the renewal of the whole man, 
and of forgiveness of sins through faith in 
the righteousness of Christ. And the 
greater his advancement in personal holi- 
ness, the more visibly appeared the turpi- 
tude of his transgressions, and the nearer 
was he drawn to Christ, in humble and 
loving obedience. ‘“ The sight of a thou- 
sandth part of my sinfulness of-heart and 
life has filled me with amazement and 
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shame. But O!” he adds, “there is 
very plenteous redemption, sufficient even 
for me, and if for me, for any one on 
earth.” 

Such a work of the Holy Spirit carries 
the mind deeper than the surface, down 
to the very center of the Pauline doctrine 
of sin. It also interprets that moral an- 
tagonism in the progress of the Christian 
life, so graphically portrayed by the Apos- 
tle from the double stand-point of inspi- 
ration and the Christian consciousness. 
“ For the good that I would,” he says, “I 
do not; but the evil which I would not, 
that I do. For I delight in the law of 
God after the inward man. ButI see 
another law in my members, warring 
against the law of my mind.” Augustine, 
by a similar experience, was brought to 
the same view. ‘ Tole, lege! tole, lege!” 
fell from a child’s voice upon his ear, in 
the beating of his agonized soul against its 
prison-bars. He rose, opened the epistles 
of Paul, and read, “ Put ye on the Lord 
Jesus.” They were like living words 
from the lips of the great Helper, and 
the captive was made free. Of his far- 
ther conflict, he says, “ The spirit orders 
the body and it obeys instantly ; the spirit 
orders itself, and it refuses. Whence this 
monstrosity ? It is a disease of the spirit 
that prevents it from rising up; the will 
is split and divided, thus there are two 
wills in conflict with each other, one good 
and one evil, and J myself it was who 
willed, and who did not will.” Martin 
Luther obtained a clew to the same philo- 
sophy of sin in his convent struggles at 
Erfurth, when he cried out in bitterest 
grief, “ O! my sin, my sin, my sin! It is 
in vain that I make promises to God, sin 
is always too strong for me.” “ Cast your- 
self into the arms of the Redeemer,” 
said Staupitz. “Trust in him, in the 
righteousness of his life, in the expiating 
sacrifice of his death.” And when the 
Augustine monk applied his anxious mind 
to those same epistles to the Romans and 
Ephesians on which our aspiring, but 
tempest-tossed New England student re- 
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flected so deeply, and found written there, 
“ The just shall live by faith,” from that 
hour he went forth in the exuberance of 
the new life of love and faith, joyfully sing- 
ing, “I believe, I believe in the forgive- 
ness of sins.” “ His struggle of spirit,” 
says the historian, “had prepared him to 
understand the meaning of the inspired 
Word. The soil had been deeply 
ploughed, and the incorruptible seed took 
deep root.” No other than Luther's type 
of theology could grow out of Luther's 
experience, nor any other than Augus- 
tine’s out of Augustine’s experience. 
This view of the inner life of Mr. Woods, 
during his early conflicts, discloses the 
secret of that clear conception of the 
fundamental Christian doctrines, which 
marked his subsequent history, and of the 
iron grasp with which he ever held them. 
The processes of his mind, in which he 
was transferred from a dead and deaden- 
ing philosophy, to a living and loving 
faith, were not produced by the heat of 
an excited assembly, or the rhetorical 
appliances of professional revivalists. 
They were carried on, for the most part, 
in the solitary walk, in the quiet of his 
own room, and in the sleepless hours of 
night. It was not a time of God’s gra- 
cious visitation to His Church, in which 
some minds are in danger of being moved 
only by human sympathy; but just the 
opposite. Doddridge, prayer, and the 
Bible, were the instruments, and God the 
agent. Hence his faith in the historical 
doctrines of Christianity was not a hered- 
itary, or a blind faith. His skeptical read- 
ing and reasonings had, in a great degree, 
effaced the teachings of his godly parents, 
but these had been effectually replaced 
and made vital by the Spirit of God, 
through his own independent examina- 
tions. He clearly perceived that these 
foundation doctrines of the Church are 
supported by the still deeper underlying 
facts of history. His creed, therefore, 


was never obliged to offer apologies to 
his understanding. It asked no conces- 
sion from philosophy, as if conciliation 
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could be secured only by dishonoring 
compromise. But his individual reason, 
enlightened and rectified by the pure and 
universal Reason, demanded that creed as 
necessary to its completeness and comfort. 
Careful reading, and more of it, led him 
to question, not only the correctness, but 
the originality of what had attracted him 
as subversive of the faith of the fathers, 
and as new. Careful reflection also soon 
showed that to be essentially contracted 
and shallow, which, under the lead of a 
peculiar class of minds, and from intent 
looking only in one direction, he had 
taken to be catholic and profound. It 
was a little knowledge that made him 
skeptical. A wider range of thought, 
with deep experience, made him most 
devoutly believing. Infidelity is always 
and everywhere “a vain deceit.” Such 
the experience of Mr. Woods found it; 
and he did not parley, but parted with it 
at once, entirely and forever. And he 
passed over into the center of the faith- 
doctrine freely, from the spontaneous affin- 
ities of the new birth. As was said of 
Dr. Chalmers, he did not force himself 
into it, but walked into it. He did not 
fight his way, but found itopen. And, once 
entered, the clearness of his perceptions, 
and the grasp of his faith, kept him fixedly 
remote from those laxities of doctrine 
and attenuating negations, which, like an 
isthmus, attempt to conjoin the opposing 
continents of belief and unbelief. Never- 
theless, his experience of the skeptical 
philosophy was of no small service to him 
as a teacher of theology in later years. 
It enabled him to judge more correctly 
of the strength of the infidel side, to 
look full in the face every rationalistic 
objection, and calmly strip it of all its 
sophistries and guises of truth. 

While under the lingering influence of 
former associations, he consulted with 
some of his College friends in reference 
to studying theology with them, under 
the direction of Dr. Tappan, of Cam- 
bridge, Rev. Mr. Robbins, of Plymouth, 
or some other moderate Calvinist. But 
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more mature thought, with the influence 
of his parents and pastor, induced him to 
place himself, in company with Mr. Church, 
under the care of Dr. Backus, of Somers, 
Ct., whose reputation as a sound and 
successful teacher, drew to him some of 
the most promising students in New Eng- 
land. 

He was licensed to preach in the 
Spring of 1798, by the Cambridge Asso- 
ciation ; and in the following summer, was 
called to the Church in Newbury, as its 
Pastor. There were serious difficulties in 
deciding the question of settlement. It 
was a large and influential Society. But 
the Church, with many others in New 
England, had adopted the Half Way 
Covenant—an expedient resorted to by 
the early settlers—to make amends for 
their error in limiting the rights of free- 
men to Church membership. ‘Those who 
were aggrieved by this limitation, demand- 
ed either the right of suffrage, or exemp- 
tion from taxation. The State refused 
the latter, therefore the Church opened 
its door and admitted them, though unre- 
generate, thus granting them suffrage in 
the Church, as well asin the State. To 
defend itself against this error, or tomake 
the evil tree bring forth good fruit, a 
regenerating efficacy came to be ascribed 
to the Lord’s Supper, by which the unre- 
newed members of the Church might be 
converted. A third evil soon followed in 
this lapsing logic, and as the outgrowth of 
the former two; namely, that the impeni- 
tent can make an acceptable use of the 
means of regeneration,—a dogma, which 
was briefly termed “ unregenerate doings.” 
Now, to all these, Mr. Woods was intelli- 
gently and steadfastly opposed. He fore- 
saw the perils liable in any attempt to 
remove such antiquated errors and evils. 
But his way was finally made plain. He 
writes, ‘I believe I have a providential 
call; if so, it is not my duty to do any- 
thing that will directly counteract that 
call. But it is not a call unless I can 
comply with it, without violating my duty. 
So I must do duty and leave the event. 
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But then I am doubtful what my duty is. 
I consider the Half Way Covenant an 
error, and am willing to do everything, 
and shall do everything in my power, to 
extirpate it. Now, shall I be most likely 
to conquer this enemy by deserting the 
field because I cannot at once prevail, or 
by keeping my ground, and persevering 
in the contest ?” 

Previously to the ordination, he drew 
up, with great care, a declaration of his 
faith, to be submitted to the Council, occu- 
pying four pages of foolscap, closely writ- 
ten. It was an unambiguous and full 
statement of his theological opinions. In 
the carefulness which marked all his 
movements, in assuming responsibility, 
Mr. Woods placed this paper in the hands 
of Rev. Joseph Dana, the patriarchal 
pastor of the ancient Church in Ipswich, 
requesting him to note what, if anything, 
he found not accordant with the teachings 
of Scripture. At the desire of the pastor 
elect, Mr. Dana read the statement to the 
Council, and concluded by expressing his 
entire agreement with every sentiment 
contained in it. As the several articles, 
“ T believe,” “I believe,” succeeded each 
other, Dr. Osgood, of Medford, whose 
liberal tendencies led him to oppose all 
creeds, broke out upon the young man,— 
“ You believe ten times as much now as 
you will when you are as old as] am.” 
The prediction, however significant it 
may have been of any unbelief in the 
prophet, since it did not come to pass, was 
evidently “ the thing which the Lord had 
not spoken.” 

In the curriculum preparatory to the 
ministry, the study of Hebrew, at that 
time, had no place. Mr. Woods at once 
saw the importance of it, on entering upon 
his ministerial duties, and commencing 
the study immediately, he determined 
that no common events should hinder him 
from a competent knowledge of the 
Hebrew Bible. The results of this reso- 


lution laid open to him the contents of the 
Old Testament in the exact forms of 
thought in which they came from the 
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inspired penmen. This gave him one of 
his best qualifications as a preacher and 
teacher of Christian Theology. He read 
many books, but he was evidently the 
student of this one book—the Bible. It 
was his sovereign arbiter, from whose 
decisions he suffered no appeal, though 
he gained from every leaf of the book of 
nature, elucidation and proof of its dicta. 
The first question that met him in its 
study was, what does it mean? After 
this, there was really no other, either in 
respect to the truth of the doctrines, or 
the duty of faith and obedience. The 
pseudo wise ones of our time, and of all 
times, call this reverence for the Bible, 
Bibliolatry and mental vassalage. Be it 
so. He gloried in such enthralment to 
heavenly wisdom. He exulted in this 
bondage of love to eternal law; for he 
found the éompleteness of his freedom to 
be exactly as the strength of these bonds. 
His veneration for the Scriptures as 
divine, even to the letter, was the prin- 
ciple that underlay all others, in his study 
of them as a pastor and a teacher. He 
delivered himself up wholly to their 
guidance, mentally and religiously, be- 
cause his reason and consciousness taught 
him that it was the guidance of God. 
Under a similar formative influence of 
the divine Word, Rudolph Stier says: 
“Tt is because this living Word, in a 
thousand ways, has directed, and is ever 
directing, my inner being with all its 
intelligence, thought and will, that I have 
subjected to it the freedom of my whole 
being.” 

As a preacher, Mr. Woods did not, as 
many in the Middle Ages did, and as 
some still do, divorce religion from rea- 
son,—faith from philosophy ; but he made 
theology the queen of the sciences, and em- 
ployed philosophy, and all other sciences, 
to give point and force to the purely gos- 
pel message. If his preaching at this 
early period was not so rich and compact 
in thought as later, it was yet peculiarly 
fresh, suggestive, and sometimes startling. 
It did not let the hearers sleep in their 
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pews, and often, not on their pillows, till 
compunction had been followed by con- 
fessions and amendment. His themes 
awakened new trains of thought, and his 
manner of treating them—logical, lucid 
and illustrative—impressed them strongly 
upon his auditors. They reflected on his 
sermons. They talked about them. They 
debated among themselves the “hard 
sayings” which they contained. They 
searched the Scriptures to see whether 
these things were so, and after this, the 
people and the preacher generally came 
into pretty close agreement. In his earn- 
est pressing of man’s great sin, and God’s 
greater salvation, on the dead ear of the 
world, and the dull life of the Church, 
youthful fire often kindled his mild blue 
eye into a magnetic eloquence, and 
wrought his whole manly figure into a 
glow of simple but graceful action. This 
gave to his sermons, at times, the might 
of a living Gospel. 

The period of Mr. Woods’ pastorate 
favored the development of his leading 
traits of character, and called for such 
men as he proved himself to be. The 
firm stand made by the elder Edwards, 
against the incursions of error, had, in a 
degree, been given up, under the delusive 
idea of victory; and the controversies 
which followed, when Bellamy and Hop- 
kins stood against Mayhew, Mills, Mather, 
Hart and Hemmenway, had subsided 
into a truce, in which the old faith 
was the loser. The theological atmos- 
phere of New England was comparatively 
calm; but it was the quiet, partly of 
indifferentism, and partly of collecting 
forces for new and more earnest engage- 
ments. The {virus of Arminian and 
Socinian errors,{jthough checked, had 
been working in and around Boston, 
secretly or openly, for half a century. 
Doctrines were decried as indigestible 
and unprofitable—meaning, however, only 
the old and generally accepted ones. 
Doctrinal differences were reputed as of 
little moment; but it was by those who 
were mainly intent on building up new 
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doctrines on the alleged error and worth- 
lessness of the old ones. Dr. Porter, of 
Roxbury, one of the negative theologians, 
in a Convention sermon, said of Original 
Sin, Imputation, Trinity, The Deity of 
Christ, and other affiliated doctrines, 
“‘ Neque teneo, neque repello.” Exami- 
nations for licensure and ordination, were 
complained of as inquisitorial, and resisted 
by men who were in via media, between 
Evangelism and Infidelity. Time hon- 
ored confessions of faith were eschewed, 
or attenuated, by an expurgating exegesis, 
to their feeblest substance of doctrines; 
and the inspiration of the Scriptures. on 
which they rested, was reduced into com- 
patibility with false logic, false facts, and 
false doctrines in the writers. Old col- 
lections of Psalms and Hymns were dis- 
placed from the pews by new ones, more 
accordant with the new doctrines intro- 
duced into the pulpits. The Catechism, 
which had been the cherished compen- 
dium of the fathers for a hundred and 
fifty years, was dishonored and cast out 
by some of the children. Harvard Col- 
lege was beginning to move from its 
chartered foundation, Christo et Ecclesie, 
over to the quicksands of Unitarianism ; 
and other funded institutions, endowed 
for the inculcation of the gospel, were on 
the same sliding scale. One almost ex- 
claims, with John Harmann of Konigs- 
berg, “ O what a negative age is this! 
what hosts of negative men! All are 
bent on taking away, none will give,—all 
seek to destroy, none to build up.” Or 
with the pious Count Stallburg, who said, 
when writing to Jaccbi for an instructor 
for his children, “I will have no Neolo- 
gian, though he be as learned as Aristotle, 
and as wise and virtuous as Xenophon. 
On this subject I am an intolerant. I do 
not care whether he is a Lutheran or a 
Calvinist, but he must be a true believer in 
the gospel. I would rather have an hon- 
est Atheist, if there be any, than such an 
empty talker, made up of belief and unbe- 
lief, as most of our theologians now are.” 


The theologians of this period in New 
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England, on a closer inspection, resolve 
themselves into four pretty distinctly 
marked classes. A little attention to this 
aspect of the times, will disclose to us 
more fully the theological position and 
bearing of the Newbury pastor. ‘The 
first class was composed of those who 
adhered to the Confession of Faith and 
the Assembly’s Catechism, interpreted 
according to the historical sense of the 
language. Dr. Morse of Charlestown, 
Rev. Mr. Dana of Ipswich, and the Phil- 
lipses, founders of the Academy and 
Theological Seminary, at Andover, be- 
longed to this class, and were called 
“ Old Calvinists.” The second class mod- 
ified the teachings of the Catechism, on a 
few points, by certain principles to which 
Dr. Hopkins’ name gave repute, and they 
were called “ Hopkinsians” and “ New 
Calvinists.” Of this class were Dr. Spring 
of Newburyport, and Dr. Emmons, the 
sage of Franklin; but the latter so 
diverged from the Newport divine, on 
some metaphysical points, as to be more 
justly styled an Emmonsite than a Hop- 
kinsian. The third class called them- 
selves moderate, or low Calvinists, though 
they were really Arminians in transitu 
from orthodoxy to Unitarianism. Some 
of them did not go quite so far as that, but 
they went out from the old theological 
homestead with their faces thitherward. 
They claimed to be sound and orthodox, 
and, according to their own standard, 
they were so. They lamented the ten- 
dency to extremes of unbelief in the peo- 
ple, and endeavored to check it—similia 
similibus curantur—by a moderate unbe- 
lief in the preachers. They held high 
views of liberality and charity ; but, as is 
usual with dissentients from old accredited 
doctrines, they regarded all as narrow 
and bigoted who did not walk in the 
same broad way with themselves, and 
their charity was but feebly exercised, 
except towards those transitionists, who 
were leaving the old faith, and the destruc- 
tionists, who were laboring to destroy it. 
The history of a portion of this class 
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exhibits distinguished specimens of that 
theological equestrianism, in which the 
rider endeavors to keep his seat firmly on 
two horses at the same time. The fourth 
class consisted of those who had reached 
the goal of pure truth, as they supposed, 
in Socinianism—a modern compound of 
old Pelagianism and Arianism—but who 
did not regard it wise to have their 
arrival publicly announced. But they 
held an accusative, and sometimes, like 
Esau to Isaac, a derisive attitude in rela- 
tion to the old historical faith. Unita- 
rianism in New England existed occultly 
with considerable organic force, at least a 
score of years before it came to the birth ; 
and then, like Minerva from Jupiter’s 
brain, it leaped forth in full strength, 
and armed, on the first descent of the 
orthodox polemical cleaver. 

Mr. Woods’ theological affinities con- 
nected him with the first and second of 
these classes in those great fundamentals, 
in which they both agreed with the 
received standards of Calvinistic theology. 
He loved the leading men of both, and 
had confidence in them, but regretted 
their differences, as weakening the evan- 
gelical forces against the common anti- 
evangelical foe. Other good men regret- 
ted them also. Dr. Samuel Austin said, 
“ Our present state of disunion and con- 
fusion is our reproach.” 

By an arrangement of Providence, Mr. 
Woods was brought into close connection 
with two leading men—one in each of 
these branches of the evangelical family. 
With Dr. Spring, he was in local prox- 
imity as the minister of an adjoining par- 
ish; and in his intelligence, purity of 
purpose, and nobleness of' self-denying 
piety, he ever had the most entire confi- 
dence. Their ministerial exchanges were 
frequent for those times, and notwith- 
standing the disparity of age, Mr. Woods 
being twenty-eight years the younger, 
their Christian communion was peculiarly 
free and precious. They were agreed in 
the substance of doctrine, and the prin- 
ciples and spirit of the Christian life. 
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They were agreed in attempting to weed 
out from the churches the evils which had 
sprung up from the Half Way Covenant, 
from the idea of eucharistical regenera- 
tion and “ unregenerate doings.” They 
were agreed in an endeavor to raise 
strong breastworks against all invaders 
of the common heritage; and in these 
harmonies lay their sympathy. and their 
strength. When Mr. Woods read before 
the Association, an able paper on the 
Half Way Covenant, Dr. Spring the 
next day wrote to him, “I take this 
opportunity to express my deepest grati- 
tude for the wise and masterly manner in 
which your question was considered yes- 
terday before the Sanhedrim.” It “ is for 
want of information that we see so many 
new things.” On the ground of these 
affinities, when, in 1803, the Massachu- 
setts Missionary Magazine was com- 
menced by the Hopkinsians, Dr. Spring 
solicited and obtained the aid of Mr. 
Woods’ able pen. 

On the other hand, he was on terms of 
equally sincere friendship and Christian 
confidence with Dr. Morse, of Charles- 
town, an old Calvinist, and somewhat a 
leader of the right wing of the Calvinistic 
body. His mind had breadth and com- 
prehension from close observation and 
travel, and solidity and finish from reflec- 
tion and classical culture. He had just 
received the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
from the University of Edinburgh. Being 
one of the overseers of Harvard College, 
he took the lead in a manly and well 
directed opposition to the tide that bore 
that institution over to Unitarianism.— 
When in 1805, Dr. Morse was projecting 
the Panoplist, as the organ of the Old 
Calvinists for the defence of the historical 
faith of the New England Churches, the 
pastor at Newbury was the man chosen 
to be joint editor with him in conducting 
it.1 On the issue of the first number, as 





1The statement in Sprague’s Annals, that Dr. 
Morse “ was sole editor fur five years,”? was made 
from so:ne misapprehension io the case, as is implied 
in the Journal by the term editurs, frequently ¢m- 
ployed, and as is certain from other evidence, 
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illustrating Mr. Woods’ view of the spirit 
with which such a work should be under- 
taken, he wrote to Dr. Morse, “ To day 
Panoplist is born, and I hope it will live to 
grow up and be a good man, the friend of 
knowledge and religion. I hope and 
pray that there may not be a spice of ill 
nature in it. This does not belong to the 
Christian armor.” It was by his able 
articles in this Journal, in defence of the 
doctrines of the Catechism, that his char- 
acter as a theological writer, became gen- 
erally known. 

The relations into which Mr. Woods 
had been drawn to these two parties, by 
solicitation as well as sympathy, show that 
he had become a marked man, and was 
regarded by both as an acquisition. If 
he received impressions from these stal- 
wart divines, it is evident that he made 
impressions also. If they, from the mo- 
mentum of accumulated moral force, were 
commanding in their positions, he, from 
the same cause, was so in his. And if 
his views were not altogether agreeable 
to the men on one side, neither were all 
of their views agreeable to him. But it 
is due to them to say, that they never 
assumed the air of dictators towards him, 
and equally due to him, to say, that on 
such lofty themes as man, God, and their 
mutual relations, no words of dictation, 
except such as the Holy Ghost teacheth, 
would have had any weight with him. 

But other events were casting their 
shadows before, which were to bring Mr. 
Woods into still closer and more import- 
ant relations to these branches of the Cal- 
vinistic family. Both were projecting 
plans for a theological Institution Both 
had their minds on him as a suitable per- 
son for the chair of theology. Dr. Morse, 
who was in council with the Phillipses 
and Mr. Abbot of Andover, had requested 
him to direct his studies with reference to 
a theological professorship. And Dr. 
Spring, a little later, when he had ma- 
tured in part his plans, wished him to 
accept an appointment to the same place 
in a Seminary distinctively Llopkinsian. 
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He greatly desired the establishment of a 
theological Institution on the basis of 
sound Calvinistic, Christian doctrine. He 
approved of the general plan of Dr. 
Sprirg, and so did he that of Dr. Morse 
and the Andover men. But he saw the 
endless evils that would grow out of two 
such conflicting institutions. He felt al- 
most, that none would be better than 
two, and he laid his plans and directed 
all his efforts to effect aunion. Informal 
conference between the two parties com- 
menced in the latter part of 1806. In 
January, 1807, Dr. Morse wrote to Dr. 
Woods, “ Confer with Mr. Spring, and 
let me know whether he intends to unite 
with or oppose us,in this Institution.” 
He did thus confer, and urged a union. 
He said, “ We wish to have all the Or- 
thodox influence in our State concen- 
trated in our theological institution. This 
is exceedingly desirable. If we can only 
get all the Calvinists together, we need 
not fear.” What was his plan of harmo- 
nization? “The Hopkinsians,” he said, 
*“ must come down,and the moderate men 
must come up till they meet. Then the 
host will be mighty.” 

When in the spring of 1807, the New- 
buryport men decided on an institution 
at Newbury, and designated him as the 
teacher of theology, and when he knew 
that such an institution had been deter- 
mined on at Andover, so intent was he 
on a union, that he did not accept the 
appointment. The next day, after the 
meeting in Dr. Spring’s study, at which 
the Seminary in Newbury was concluded 
on, he went to Charlestown to confer with 
Dr. Morse respecting a union. The next 
day but one, Dr. Morse went to Andover 
to see Dr. Pearson, Mr. Farrar, and the 
Andover founders, and two days later, on 
Saturday, he went to Newbury for fur- 
ther consultation with Mr. Woods. The 
Monday following, Mr. Woods and Dr. 
Morse went to Newburyport, and called 
on Dr. Spring with distinct overtures for 
a union, and thus the negotiations were 
commenced. 
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Dr. Spring urged earnestly the import- 
ance of his plan, not so much from a 
desire to inculcate the distinctive points 
of Hopkinsianism, as from a fear, that 
otherwise, the churches would swerve 
from the fundamental principles of Cal- 
vinism. On those principles he distrusted 
the soundness of the Andover men. 
When, however, as the negotiations went 
on, he found that they took the doctrines 
of the Gospel as expressed in the Cate- 
chism, for the basis of their Seminary; 
and that he would be allowed to make 
that creed more secure, if possible, by 
adding another to it; and that a Board 
of Visitors, representing both classes of 
founders, having visitorial power over the 
original Board, might be established; and 
when further, he learned that Messrs. 
Bartlett and Brown, on whom herelied for 
his endowment, preferred union on what 
all regarded as essentials, to division on 
what a part esteemed errors ; and, finally, 
when he understood that they wanted 
his man for the chair of theology, then his 
opposition ceased. In the candor of a 
Christian magnanimity, that loves funda- 
mental truth more than a party,—though 
all his party did not agree with him, and 
a few were hardly reconciled to him on 
account of it, he gave his voice unquali- 
fiedly for union. Ever after he lent all 
his wisdom and energy to a measure, 
which, to the close of his life, commended 
itself more and more to his judgment and 
his affections. 

The Seminary went into operation 
Sept. 25th, 1808, and opened to Mr. 
Woods the scenes of his life-labor,—the 
construction of his system of theology. 
On this he entered with the greatest en- 
thusiasm. But before proceeding to this, 
and, as the means of a more just view of 
his theological position and his labors, we 
will advert to a question which has often 
been mooted. whether Dr. Woods, at this 
time, was a Hopkinsian in the distinctive 
sense, or simply a Calvinist. 

The question is one of historic verity, 
and has no bearing, as here considered, 
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on the theological soundness or unsound- 
ness of the different parties. Be it of 
greater or less importance, it must be de- 
cided by the testimony of facts. Whether 
Dr. Woods, or any other man is to be 
regarded as a Hopkinsian or otherwise, 
depends on the breadth of meaning al- 
lowed to the term. The Hopkinsians and 
Old Calvinists held most of their articles 
of faith as common ground,—given in the 
Assembly’s Catechism and Confession. The 
latter accepted these symbols in what they 
understood to be the intent of their fra- 


mers. The former diverged from them’ 


in some particulars which they held 
to be important, and made what they 
called “improvements” in the form of 
“ logical inferences.” These divergencies 
and inferences were the reputed peculiar- 
ities of Dr. Hopkinson, and what distin- 
guished his followers from the Old Cal- 
vinists. It is due to the Hopkinsians, in 
historical fairness, to say, that they pre- 
sented the strong points of Calvinism 
which were held in common, with more 
earnestness and power than did many of 
the other party. In this respect, Dr. 
Woods resembled more the Hopkinsians 
than he did many of the Old Calvinists. 
On this account he was sometimes classed 
among them, and was here in full and 
cordial sympathy with them. Further, 
such unflinching defenders of the doc- 
trines of Calvin and the Catechism, as 
was Dr. Woods, were often reproached as 
Hopkinsians by those who had discarded 
these doctrines, and who, for strategical 
purposes, called themselves “ moderate ” 
or “ judicious Calvinists.” They objected 
scarcely more to the peculiarities of the 
Newport, than to the principles of the 
Genevan divine. But by this means, the 
odium theologicum which attached to the 
peculiarities of one party, was employed 
to bring into disrepute, principles held as 
fundamental by both parties. Thus the 
third class of those New England theolo_ 
gians sought to damage both the first and 
second, in what was far dearer to the 
Hopkinsians than their peculiarities. 
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These evils of division, Dr. Woods saw 
and deeply lamented. And in his incul- 
cation and defence of what he believed to 
be the faith once delivered to the saints, 
he was not careful about names. His 
heart and hand were with any man’s who 
was honestly and wisely engaged in this 
noble work, though he might not, in all 
respects, be in perfect agreement with 
him. He was never a partisan. He had 
no love for controversy. In his disagree- 
ments with those holding the ground prin- 
ciples of the Christian faith, he always 
sought for conciliation as well as correction. 
Now, whether Dr. Woods, at this period, 
accepted the peculiarities of Dr. Hopkins 
or not, we may decide from the following 
facts. 

1. Dr. Woods’ theolcgical training was 
under Dr. Backus, who did not adopt the 
reputed improvements of Dr. Hopkins. 

2. The declaration of his belief, pre- 
sented to the Council at his ordination, 
though long and explicit, did not contain 
one of them. 

8. These peculiarities do not appear in 
any of his printed articles, nor in his man- 
uscript or published discourses during 
this period. 

4. When the Panoplist was established 
as the organ of the Old Calvinists, the 
Hopkinsians showing it no favor—some 
saying, “it will die soon,” and others, 
“let it live if it can”—Dr. Woods was 
selected by Dr. Morse as associate editor, 
and his pen did as much to make it live 
as that of any other man, and to give it 
sweep and force of enginery in those bat- 
tles of truth against error, in which it was 
engaged. In a series of letters “ To a 
Brother,” over the signature of “ Con- 
stans,” he enters into an elaborate defence 
of Calvinism, in which, after having un- 
folded the system, he passes the following 
encomium. 

“Such, my brother, is genuine Cal- 
vinism. I glory in being its adherent 
and its conscientious advocate, not because 
I value it as the ensign of a party, but 
because, in my-view, it contains the sub- 
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stance of sacred truth, and echoes the 
voice of God. Such, as I have imper- 
fectly described it, is the character it has 
taught me to ascribe to the great Being 
of beings. How attractive, how vener- 
able, how glorious! . . . Love is the sum 
of Jehovah’s excellence—the ornament, 
the crown, the glory of his character.” 

5. While he never publicly contro- 
verted the Hopkinsians, lest their minor 
divergencies should give advantage to 
those who were most zealously assailiug 
what he held in common with the Hop- 
kinsians, yet the leading men in the party 
fully understood his position. Dr. Spring 
very well knew that his younger brother 
did not agree with him in those peculiari- 
ties. Dr. Emmons also knew that he did 
not, and many were the labored argumen- 
tations, in which they endeavored, without 
effect, to bring him to their views. He 
was simply a Calvinist, neither high nor 
low. Nor was he this because of any 
authority in the name of a man, but 
because, after careful examination, he 
regarded the Calvinian system, as given 
in the Assembly's Confession and Cate- 
chism, as the most legitimate teaching of 
the Scriptures. He believed it explained 
and harmonized the facts of history and 
of consciousness, more perfectly than any 
other. He took no human system, dec- 
laration, or symbol, as the warrant or 
ground for his faith. He considered 
these, so far as they were correct, as 
expositions and witnesses to the truth. 

The Letters to Unitarians, written in 
1820, indicate that he was not perfectly 
satisfied with the language of the Cate- 
chism, as best expressing the doctrine of 
Original Sin. 

At that time, he, with many others, 
understood this language as conveying 
the idea of a literal transfer of the guilt of 
Adam’s first sin,—his personal blame- 
worthiness, over to his posterity, as their 
own; making original, sin consist in this 
transferred blameworthiness. To this idea, 
he was, in every period of his life, steadily 
opposed. And his veneration for that 
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admirable compend of Christian doctrine, 
while, for a time, he supposed its language 
naturally conveyed it, did not procure for 
it a moment's favor. It was, in his view, 
neither a Scriptural nor a Calvinian doc- 
trine. Calvin explicitly repudiates it, 
though it has nevertheless been often 
ascribed to him. ‘ No other explanation 
therefore can be given,” he writes, “ of 
our being said to be dead in Adam, than 
that his transgressions not only procured 
misery and ruin for himself, but also pre- 
cipitated our nature into similar destruc- 
tion. And that, not by his personal guilt 
as an individual, which pertains not to us, 
but because he infected all his descend- 
ants with the corruption into which he 
had fallen.” ? 

In the Unitarian controversy, as in his 
earlier and his later writings, Dr. Woods 
held steadfastly to the same Pauline view 
of Imputation and Original Sin—the view 
presented by Calvin, Stapfer, Vitringa, 
and the elder Edwards ;—viz., that God 
gave to Adam a posterity like himself, 
whose nature is morally depraved, but 
who, as Calvin says, “are rendered 
obnoxious to punishment by their own 
sinfulness, and not, as if they were inno- 
cent, by the sinfulness of another.”? To 
this conception of the subject, from the 
study of the Epistles and Gospels, he 
came quite early, and from it he never 
swerved. In that controversy, strong in- 
ducements were held out for him to take 
lower ground; and one distinguished 
theologian, among the evangelical church- 
es, took sides against him on this point, 
and with the Unitarians. Nevertheless, 
as he had held and defended it before his 
inauguration, as the ground principle of 
orthodoxy, so he steadily maintained it 
through the Unitarian controversy. So 
he did also in the part which he took in 
what is called the Connecticut contro- 
versy. And so it stands in the revision 
of his Works, which received the finish- 
ing strokes of his mature pen. The para- 





1 Institutes, Book ii., chap. i., sec. vi. 
2 Institutes, Book ii., chap. i., sec. viii, 
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graph to which we have referred, in the 
“ Letters to Unitarians,” was omitted in 
the Works, not from any change in ‘ the 
orthodoxy which he defended in his con- 
troversy with Ware,” because there was 
no such change; but for reasons which 
are fully and frankly stated in a note 
where the omission occurs; a change of 
view in respect simply to the meaning of 
aword. ‘ When I wrote those ‘ Letters 
to Unitarians,’ I had a different opinion 
from that which I now entertain respect- 
ing the meaning of the word imputation 
or impute. In conformity with many 
excellent ministers of the gospel in New 
England, I had been accustomed to give 
the word a signification widely different 
from what it bears in the Scriptures, and 
in the writings of standard Calvinistic 
divines generally. The word, as I now 
understand it, is properly used to express 
the effects of Adam’s sin upon his pos- 
terity, and of the righteousness of Christ 
upon believers. . . . I consider the word 
as denoting the very doctrine which is 
repeatedly and very plainly expressed in 
Rom. 5: 12-19. It will be seen that the 
change, in my opinion, respects merely 
the proper signification of the word. To 
adapt Letter VI. to my present views, I 
omit most of two paragraphs.’ 

In respect to the construction of Dr. 
Woods’ Theological System, its analysis 
would give the most life-like view of it, 
and show it to have proceeded objectively 
with reference to antagonistic errors, and 
systems of errors, and subjectively from 
the point of Christian experience. The 
slightly polemical aspect which it bears, is 
a logical necessity in any scientific and 
defensive systematization of Christian 
doctrine. Besides, by the Constitution of 
the Seminary, every person elected a 
Professor is required not only to make 
and subscribe a declaration of his faith in 
the distinguishing doctrines of the gospel, 
as expressed in the Assembly’s Shorter 
Catechism, but solemnly to engage to 
teach these doctrines “in opposition not 
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only to Atheists and Infidels, but to Jews, 
Mahommedans, Arians, Pelagians, Anti- 
nomians, Arminians, Socinians, Unita- 
rians and Universalists, and to all other 
heresies and errors, ancient or modern, 
which may be opposed to the gospel of 
Christ, or hazardous to the souls of men? 

Dr. Woods, in this work, made much 
use of a few principles which he regarded 
as axioms. 

1. God’s actions are infallible expo- 
nents of his purposes. 

2. All questions which admit of it, 
should be settled in the light of facts. 
This gave as his method, the Baconian 
or Inductive Philosophy, which he held 
to be as necessary in mental and moral, 
as in natural science. It saved him from 
empiricism and the mazes of useless and 
wasteful speculation outside the limits of 
human knowledge. 

3. A proposition, which is proved by 
good and sufficient evidence, cannot be 
held as doubtful, because of certain diffi- 
culties which may be connected with it. 
The difficulties arise ont of the abyss of 
the unknown, but the proofs from what 
is well known. 

4. Revelation and right Reason are al- 
ways harmonious, and progress in theo- 
logical science consists in the processes 
for rectifying the latter, through the illu- 
minations of the former. 

His starting point was Theopneustia. 
Against Atheists. Pantheists, Deists, and 
all philosophic Rationalists, he taught that 
the Bible, not merely contains, but is a 
revelation from God, to all who read it, 
as well as to the writers ;—that itis a 
perfect rule of faith, and, as to authority, 
a finality in all matters on which it 
speaks. It isa divine organism, a theop- 
neustic instrument in the execution of 
God’s purpose of redeeming love. In its 
production, the divine and human agen- 
cies were so conjoined, that the writers 
were free, though not fallible. It is theop- 
neustic in every part, God being the mov- 
ing agent, and in form and style, anthro- 





1 Works,.vol. iv., p. 84. 


2 Constitution and Statutes, Art. xii., p. 9. 
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pneustic in every part, man being the sub- 
ordinate agent. It is infallible in its state- 
ment of the facts of history and of science, 
as in its enunciation of the moral doctrines 
of creation providence and redemption, 
which rest for support on those facts. 
The inspiration covers the whole sub- 
stance or contents of Scripture, and is 
consequently plenary. It extends to the 
external form or language, and is there- 
fore verbal,—God teaching not merely 
what to write, but how to write it. “The 
books are therefore both human and di- 
vine.” ? 

In his doctrine of man, or Anthropology, 
against all theories of emanation, efflux 
of divine substance, or development, he 
taught man’s creation by the direct act of 
his Maker;—that he was created in a 
state of physical, mental, and moral per- 
fection, and in the likeness of God as to 
his rational and immortal being ;—that he 
was mutable as to his moral nature, and 
that in the use of his free will, by trans- 
gression, he fell from his primitive holi- 
ness, by a change of his affections or 
disposition. By divine constitution, the 
first man was the federal or moral, not 
less than the natural head of the race. 
On account of this unity of the human 
family, his posterity partake of his fallen 
nature. This passing over of the effects 
of Adam’s transgression, to his posterity, 
is the imputation of his sin. 

Dr. Woods taught the free moral agency 
of man as a fact of consciousness ;— 
moral, from its relation to the moral law, 
and to moral causes or motives;—free 
from coercion, but not from native sinful 
bias, nor from the influence of motives, 
subjective and objective, nor free from 
the law of choice according to the strong- 
est motive; nor free either, in the sense 
of an equilibrium between good and evil, 
or of a self-determining power of the will, 
or of the power of a contrary choice, but 
free to act as he chooses, and to choose as 
he pleases. He held to natural ability 
in the sense of those faculties or powers, 


1 Works, Vol. 1: pp. 95—193. 
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and external opportunities which consti- 
tute responsibility, but denied it in the 
sense of a power adequate to the right 
use of these faculties, in the removal of 
that native sinful indisposition to obe- 
dience, which constitutes man’s moral ina- 
bility. For this, no power is adequate but 
that of the Holy Spirit. The exercise of 
that power to this end, is the change of 
man’s moral disposition,—the commence- 
ment of the new life of faith and love, 
which is called regeneration. This gives 
man’s responsibility and dependence, and 
calls him both to prayer and to action? 

In the department of Theology, specifi- 
cally considered, Dr. Woods established 
the divine Existence, Unity, and essential 
Personality, respectively against Atheists, 
Polytheists and Pantheists. And in op- 
position to all forms of Sabellianism, 
Arianism and Socinianism, he laid out in 
a manner not exceeded in any language, 
the solid, immovable proofs of the Trinity 
immanent in the divine Unity, and de- 
fended it against the charge of Tritheism, 
and of arithmetical absurdity. 

In respect to the moral goverment of 
God, he taught that it is perfect and needs 
no amendment. The problem of moral 
evil can be satisfactorily solved only on 
this hypothesis, which renders evil tribu- 
tary to the best and highest ends of the 
moral Governor. Its introduction by the 
creature’s evil agency, which makes it 
anti-theistic in its nature, was neither an 
event which he could not have prevented, 
had he seen it best, nor was its permission 
a mistake, which more wisdom would have 
enabled him to avoid, but a part of that 
eternal and wise plan, chosen by infinite 
love and executed by infinite power, which 

* Out of evil, still educes good, 
And better, thence again and better still 
In infinite progression.”’ 

Every other theory he regarded as 
without Scriptural basis, and an impeach- 
ment of the divine wisdom in not devis- 
ing the best system, or the divine benevo- 
lence in not choosing it.* 





2 Works, Vol. II. p, 596. Vol. III. pp. 1—21, 
® Works, Vol. I. pp. 194-281. Vol. V. pp. 840-450. 
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In Soterology, or the doctrine of the 
Saviour, as it lies in his theology, there 
is nothing ambiguous or obscure. The 
real Incarnation of God in Christ,— 
the union of a true, human body and a 
reasonable soul, with the divine Logos, or 
eternal Son, in one rvedemptive person, is 
unfolded against the Docetw, who held 
only a phantom body, and the Apollina- 
rians and Swedenborgians, who deny to 
Christ a human soul,—also against the 
Monophysites, who believe in only one 
nature, in one person,—and the Nestori- 
ans who hold the two natures in two 
persons. The whole work of Christ was 
mediatorial, in the prophetical, priestly, 
and kingly offices. The two natures were 
joined but not confounded, or so merged, 
as that the finite-human partook of the 
properties of the Infinite-Divine or the 
Divine-Infinite the natural properties of 
the finite-human, but were distinct, yet 
united in one person, constituting thus 
the condition of effective mediation in the 
work of redemption. Christ’s perfect 
obedience to the preceptive law, was a 
qualifying condition of that vicarious suf- 
fering of the penalty of the law, which 
constituted the essence of the atonement. 
The suffering was penal, not from desert 
in the sufferer, but by voluntary substitu- 
tion. It was not the identical penalty 
due to the guilty, but an equivalent, as- 
sumed in their behalf, answering all the 
ends of law and justice, besides other 
ends of love and mercy in their salvation. 
The gracious effects of this substitutionary 
obedience and death in the justification 
or pardon of believers, is what he meant 
by the imputation of Christ’s righteous- 
ness. This was through faith alone, be- 
cause the meritorious ground of forgive- 
ness is in what Christ does, and not in the 
faith of the believer, or any thing that he 
does. Yet justifying faith is not alone ;— 
its vital working force is love,—the root 
of all really good works. 

The Atonement is a provision of salva- 
tion, and as such is co-extensive in its 
sufficiency, with human sin. Redemption 
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is the application of the atonement, or the 
actual salvation of those who believe,— 
the one being provisional and unlimited, 
the other being actual and limited by 
election and regeneration. ' 

In reducing these, and other great and 
correlated truths of revelation to system- 
atic form, Dr. Woods, as other writers 
have done, made the detection of error 
more sure, and the defence of the Chris- 
tian doctrines more easy. These truths 
in their logical order, are more readily 
seen to be homogeneous and proportional. 
By their integration, each part of the 
system lends support to every other part, 
and thus the whole is made firm. Hence 
the objections to systematic theology arise 
mainly from errorists, or those inclining 
to error. 

Dr. Woods did not claim to be original, 
though no one can read his theology, 
without perceiving its strongly marked 
individuality. It is his system, and could 
be that of no other man. But, in doc- 
trine, he originated nothing. Edwards 
and John Calvin held the same. Nor 
were these doctrines first taught by the 
Genevan divine. Bernard found them 
in Augustine, and Augustine in Cyprian, 
and Cyprian in Tertullian, and all these 
found them in the canonical Gospels and 
Epistles, to which they were referred for 
authority. This indicates that Dr. Woods’ 
Theology possesses a derivative as well 
as individual character, and discloses its 
theological pedigree. Every system and 
every doctrine has its genealogy by which 
it can be traced in history, to its progen- 
itor. If it be true, the line will lead up 
to the prophets and apostles, and to Jesus 
as the head; if otherwise, to Sabellius, 
Arius, Pelagius, Socinus, or the father of 
some other family of dull or dazzling 
originators. 

The style of Dr. Woods was happily 
adapted to the construction of such a sys- 
tem. It is rigidly Anglo-Saxon, and of 
Doric simplicity. It is free from foreign 
words and idioms, and from startling cata- 

1 Works, Vol. II. pp. 499—621. 
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racts and chasms. His precision in the 
definition of terms and the clearness of 
his statements, let his readers fairly into 
the subject before he comes to its treat- 
ment. With a little diffuseness, he is yet 
so transparent that they not only look 
into, but quite through it. This crystal 
clearness of style has led certain super- 
ficial thinkers to regard him asa superficial 
writer, in comparison with others, whose 
turbid style rather entombs than lays 
open the subject. Said one of the most 
learned Christian naturalists of our time, 
on laying down an article from his pen, 
“TI love to read any thing that comes 
from Dr. Woods, it is so much like 
quartz,” an illustration none the less just 
and beautiful, for being borrowed from 
its author’s favorite science. 

The habits and qualities of Dr. Woods’ 
mind fitted him peculiarly for the great 
work to which he was called. His mental 
discipline was the result of patient, per- 
severing, and systematic effort, and his 
attainments were made, not by the eccen- 
tric sallies of genius, but by steadily press- 
ing his inquiries farther and farther into 
the domain of science. The structure of 
his mind, thus built up, was solid rather 
than showy, and its beauty was the result 
of the just balance of its powers, as its 
force was of the wise direction and unity 
of his efforts. 

He had a fondness for metaphysical 
studies; and qualifications, natural and 
acquired, for distinguished success in 
them. His clear perceptions and power 
of discrimination ; his ability to discover 
the causes and relations of things; to meet 
and surmount difficulties; to trace anal- 
ogies, weigh arguments and establish the 


value of logical results, gave him peculiar 
advantages in mental and moral science. 


With about the same ease he could work 
in the mines, or the mint of truth, bring 
up pearls from the deep, or polish them 
for use. While he highly honored human 
reason, ke held with Pascal that its last 
step dimly discloses the existence of in- 
numerable things, which transcend its 
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powers, either of comprehension or of full 
discovery. He rejoiced in whatever re- 
search extended the boundaries of science ; 
but he also felt that many had made ship- 
wreck of faith by self-confident adventures 
on the sea of speculation, beyond the 
soundings of reason, and the chart and 
compass of Revelation. 

Everywhere cautious, he was especially 
so in settling first principles; for, if these 
were false, he knew that they would 
necessitate wrong conclusions. Facts, 
among which he gave the highest place 
to those of Revelation, were the starting 
point in his philosophy. From these, by 
a careful induction, he came to general 
laws. From laws he was led to a law- 
giver, and from the law-giver to a univer- — 
sal government. 

These mental qualities were happily 
illustrated in Dr. Woods’ methods of in- 
struction. He administered no stimulants 
but what the love of truth and the delight 
of increasing knowledge would furnish. 
He led his pupils, step by step, from what 
is simple and easy, to what is complex 
and difficult. If they were inclined to 
rest on a false and dangerous principle, 
he employed the magnet of the Socratic 
method to draw them from it to a safe 
one. When they lost themselves in the 
labyrinths of metaphysical speculation, he 
would go in after them, and patiently 
guide them out into some fruitful field of 
religious knowledge. The love and ven- 
eration with which he idspired his pupils 
is very warmly expressed by one, who, 
for nearly a quarter of a century, has 
been diffusing the light of the gospel 
amidst the darkness and desolations of 
heathenism : : 

“I am not given to strong professions, 
in the line of paying homage to fellow 
mortals. But I can honestly say, that I 
think I never was in so much danger of 
something approaching idolatry, in regard 
to the character and teachings of any 
man, as in regard to Dr. Woods. To 
call him a model and a master, as a theo- 
logical teacher, is but a very moderate 
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compliment to one, who, in my estima- 
tion, had no compeers, and will not soon 
be likely to have them. 

I was so eager to treasure up every 
word of his lectures, when a student at 
Andover, that my notes of them were 
almost ludicrously minute and voluminous. 
And I distinctly recollect that, on once 
returning them to me, after he had been 
inspecting them, as he was then wont to 
do the notes of all his pupils, he playfully 
said to me ; ‘If my house takes fire, and 
I lose my lectures, I shall know where to 
look for them.’ 

I ever had a profound impression of his 
deep and earnest piety; his eminently 
benevolent heart; his honest, candid and 
most amiable character, and the wonder- 
ful clearness of his intellect.” 

Admirable as is Dr. Woods’ system of 
theology, when objectively viewed, in its 
natural order and logical harmony; its 
adjustment to opposing errors; its com- 
prehensiveness, unity and symmetry ; its 
thorough Biblical character, and its truth- 
evincing transparency; yet it is its sub- 
jective element that marks what is per- 
haps most peculiar. The portrayal of 
those life-principles and forces; those 
interior struggles and strivings after the 
knowledge of the will of God; those 
aspirations of the human spirit, and eleva- 
tions of it through the divine, of which 
this work was the out-birth, would disclose 
the simple but profound philosophy of a 
human spirit, working out forms of truth 
and beauty which the Holy Spirit works 
within it. Could we take our point of 
observation within the enclosures of his 
inner being, and mark the first move- 
ments of his mind God-ward, not from an 
emanative, regenerating ray of the. uni- 
versal divine substance, as the Pantheists 
teach; not either from a mere, self-willing, 
human impulsion, as the Pelagians hold; 
but by the direct, personal agency of the 
Divine Spirit, we should see him solving 
the great problem of man’s freedom and 
God’s sovereignty, and thus coming to 
one fundamental principle of his theology. 
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His’ liberty of choice was sacredly pre- 
served from infringement by that very 
influence which led him to choose what 
he had before always refused. The free- 
dom of his moral agency was enlarged by 
that power which supernaturally changed 
the character of the moral agent. This 
was certified to him by his consciousness. 
Could we follow him interiorly in the 
constructive process, we should see the 
great Builder showing him the patterns 
of things as he did Moses in the Mount, 
teaching him experimentally the appe- 
tencies and potencies and relations of 
the parts, the key-stone and the corner- 
stone, the pillars and the pilasters, the 
lacings and the bracings, and all rising in 
symmetry and beauty from the deep and 
broad “ foundation.” 

It is this experimental element in Dr. 
Woods’ theology which makes it so much 
a living system, and gives it growing har- 
mony with the human consciousness, as 
that consciousness becomes more and more 
Christian. It finds, as Neander says of 
Augustine’s theology, “a ready point of 
union in the whole life and experience of 
the Church, as expressed in its prayers 
and liturgical forms.”, It has already 
been incorporated into nascent systems 
of theology that are working out such 
benign results in the heart of heathen- 
ism. The notes of Dr. Woods’ lectures, 
taken by the pioneer of American Mis- 
sionaries in Persia, had their place in the 
preparation of the lamented Stoddard’s 
theological lectures for the students of the 
Missionary Seminary at Oroomiah, even 
before the published works were sent to 
the Mission. “ And thus,” says Dr. Per- 
kins, “ the revered and beloved Andover 
professor helped to train many a young 
Nestorian theologian.” 

This life-labor is a better biography of 
him than can be produced by any human 
pen. It is a more enduring monument 
than the sculptor’s chisel can shape, and 
will stand when the marble has decayed. 
And though imperfections pertain to 
everything of human endeavor, yet, while 
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he rests from his labors, his works“will 
follow him through coming generations of 
regenerate men. Their believing minds 
will be fed by his clear words of truth. 
Their loving hearts will throb in quicker 
response to the Savior’s call, for the fuller 
ingress into that mystery of divine love 
unfolded in those words. 

Holdi.ig its cardinal principles from the 
double testimony of his deepest conscious- 
ness and the divine word, the hypothesis 
of their falsity, in his view, belied God, as 
he has revealed himself in his word, and 
in the hearts of believers. This made his 
system a living organism—a growth from 
the vital forces, at the center of his being. 
So entirely had his faith in this divine 
truth subdued his whole intellect, affec- 
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tions and will, into harmony with their 
heavenward tendencies, that a few days 
before his death,! when, standing on 
the confines of time, and looking on 
them in that light which beams from 
the eternal throne through the opening 
gates of glory,—* No change,” he faintly 
exclaims, “no change,” yet after a mo- 
ment’s pause,—‘ fanned by some guardian 
angel’s wing,’—“ Yes,” he says, “ there is 
a change. Those truths appear to me 
more truthful, more weighty, more precious 
than ever.” 





1 After retiring from his Professorship of thirty- 
eight years, in 1846, Dr. Woods was engaged for sev- 
eral years in preparing for the press his Theological 
Lectures, and a portion of his miscellaneous writings, 
which were published in 1849 and 1850. He died, at 
Andover, Aug. 24, 1854. 
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Tue only reliable and comprehensive statistics of American Denominations are 
found in the following meagre, but valuable table, obtained by the census of 1850 : 

















- Av’age f 7 Avera 
Denominations, X a A of Aggr — be de — ont eek. and 

Baptist,..ccccccccceee 8,791 3,130,878 356 $10,931,382 $1,244 
Christian,....ccccccece 812 296,050 365 845,810 1,041 
Congregational, ...... 1,674 795,177 475 7,973,962 4,763 
Dutch Reformed, .... 324 181,986 561 4,096,730 12,644 
Episcopal, ...seeseees 1,422 625,213 440 11,261,970 7,919 
FOC, coccceccccsscese 361 108,605 300 252,255 698 
PHONES) « o00000c00000 714 282,823 396 1,709,867 2,395 
*German Reformed,.. 327 156,932 479 965,880 2,958 
PONS os ssnesscneses 31 16,575 534 371,600 11,987 
*Lutheran, .....sce0e 1,203 531,100 441 2,867,886 2,383 
Mennonite, ....s.eee 110 29,900 272 94,245 856 
Methodist,.......002. 12,467 4,209,333 337 14,636,671 1,174 
Moravian, ....seeccee 331 112,185 338 443,347 1,339 
Presbyterian, ...+++e 4,584 2,040,316 445 14,369,889 3,135 
Roman Catholic, .... 1,112 620,950 558 8,973,838 8,069 
Swedenborgian,...... 15 5,070 338 108,100 7,206 
Tunker, oocccscccccce 52 35,075 674 46,025 885 
Union, cccccccccccce * 619 213,552 345 690,065 1,114 
Unitarian, ...sceceee 243 137,367 565 3,268,122 13,449 
Universalist, ....se0 494 205,462 415 1,767,015 3,576 
Minor Sects, ..-+-.0 325 115,347 354 741,980 2,283 

Total,.ccccccccce 36,011 13,849,896 384 $86,416,639 $2,400 





*The German Reformed and Lutheran denominations use the same building in many places. 
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The Statistics of the various denomi- 
nations in the United States are not pre- 
sented in such a shape as to afford the 
possibility of correct aggregates. In fact, 
the reports of the Methodists are the only 
ones which are complete, and these only 
in the two branches whose peculiar polity 
enables them to enforce their rules re- 
garding the statistics of the few points 
which they require. The tables which 
follow, are to be regarded as scattered 
facts which may be useful for occasional 
reference,—reserving for another number 
such reports, omitted in this, as it will be 
possible to furnish. And in these, an 
implicit faith is by no means praiseworthy. 
The Statistics of no denomination are 
what they ought to be. The exposition 
of the character of our own, as presented 
in our last number, may be applied, with 
the requisite change of names, to every 
other, with perfect safety. If complete 
reports are presented, they are prudently 
limited to fewitems. If tables which shall 
comprehend all reasonable requests are 
appended, the blanks instantly appear. 
But here are the figures. 





The arrangement of the CLassEs of 
the RerorMepD Protestant Dutcu 
CuuRCH in disregard of State limits, ren- 
ders the Summary all that we need to 
copy. It is, for the last year, as follows : 


Classes, 30 
Churches, 393 
Ministers, 389 
Candidates, 3 
Students, 42 
Number of families, 32,742 
Total of the Congregations, 132,236 
Received,— 
On Confession, 4,099 
On Certificate, 1,788————._ 5,887 
Total of Communicants, 46,197 
Baptisms,—Infants, 3,472 
«“ Adults, .  847——— 4,319 
Catechumens, 14,959 
No. in Biblical Instruction, 8,834 
No. of Sabbath Schools, 651 
ae ae xt Scholars, 23,269 
Contributions,— 


Benevolent purposes, $99,199 
Congregational “  272,986———¢372,185 
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The Statistics of the METHODISTS are 
published by the different bodies which 
possess the name, and seem full. But 
the Conferences being made up with an 
entire disregard of State lines, it is useless 
to copy anything more than the totals. 


The summary of the MetuopisT Epis- 
copaL CuurcH (North,) after deduct- 
ing the churches in Liberia and Germa- 
ny, is as follows: 


Conferences, 47 
Travelling Preachers,— 

Superannuated, 552 

Supernumerary, 239 

Effective, 5,681———6,472 
Local Preachers, 7,503 
Church Edifices, 9,0614 
Numbers in Society,— 

Members, 766,004 

Probationers, 187,914-——953,918 
Net increase, 135,517 
Deaths, 9,197 
Baptisms,— 

Adults, 40,915 

Infants, 37,368-——68, 283 


Of the Statistics of the METHODIST 
EpiscopaAL CuHurcH Souru, for the 
year past, we have been unable, after a 
faithful search in Boston and New York, 
to find a single copy. As the next best 
thing we present the figures of the pre- 
ceding issue, with the single remark that 
they are undoubtedly too low for the 
present facts: 


Conferences, 23 
Bishops, 6 
Travelling Preachers,— 

Superannuated, 163 

Effective, 2171——2,334 
Local Preachers, 4,660 
Members,— 

White Members, 399,382 


*¢ Probationers, 60,779—460,161 
Colored Members, 146,634 
‘« Probationers, 26,433—173,067 
Indian Members, 3,190 
‘© Probationers, . 296——3,486—636,714 
Total Ministers and Members, 643,714 


In our next issue, we propose to insert, 
if attainable, the last summary,—and also 
reports of the various smaller Methodist 
bodies. 
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The Statistics of the “ ReguLAR” Baptists we copy from the American Baptist 
Almanac, for 1859, as follows: 














Associa- Ordained Baptized Total 

States and Territories. tions. Churches. Ministers. Licentiates. in 1857. Number. 
PARUTIDR wessvcccesessesss Si 709 362 58 3,917 52,696 
TVROEOS; Scniccccccestess. 18 255 117 6 971 8,704 
DOIG, Sinn sisccetecsces 1 19 14 2 52 932 
Connecticut,...cec.cocccece 7 113 114 18 598 16,308 
EPURERD bosdabiebesencces cee 2 3 esee 5 379 
District of Columbia,....... 4 7 5 100 930 
PLOTIGA, .cccoccccccscecccee 3 100 46 20 318 4,396 
SPODIIR, oc ccvescccceccocecs St 905 538 16 6,015 72,160 
SUMED ciwesksssaackcossecs, BE 602 413 64 2,482 31,448 
SMR cccess.cascascsene ST 606 290 44 2,132 29,756 
Indian Territory,....sse00. 4 40 38 sees 301 4,050 
ROME cpasesses<esssseneens, 20 167 124 26 718 7,561 
MSRUUCKY, sccsccecscccescce 44 897 396 40 5,118 78,972 
ey rr 9 176 85 6 873 8,765 
BEIEIIE: senesesese ee 276 185 12 757 18,530 
BREE VIRIN, scabies sewsessieens 1 32 24 7 599 3,834 
Massachusetts,..ccseccee. 14 257 267 18 1,745 33,205 
Michigan,.ccccccccscsccccce Il 186 126 ll 602 9,924 
OE se ers 2 31 28 2 60 818 
Mississippi,ecss.cccccccsese 21 561 269 38 2,614 36,123 
DRRENOMER Gabavevseweasceuues OC 609 359 49 2,897 37,076 
New Hampshire,.......0e00 7 91 79 7 262 7,777 
New Jersey,..cccccoccsccces 4 114 115 18 845 14,846 
Pe Oe ckbssccscsccsaes 48 812 738 90 4,326 84,266 
North Carolina,....seccsess 27 645 348 71 4,244 52,275 
SUMMA Sesbsiebiseesnecnsencs 20 474 314 39 1,928 27,389 
SOPRIDN) sésesrsee ssn necoe ees 2 27 16 6 116 877 
Pennsylvania,.....ceeseccee 16 369 259 55 2,093 33,753 
Rhode Island,.....sees.eeee 2 50 56 7 290 7,582 
South Carolina,.......2.06. 17 451 267 23 4,776 54,278 
PORRONNEG cscesccesccssces 25 655 381 55 3,124 50,539 
PERG cbs coysessebssscceses, 06 321 161 18 1,463 12,822 
Vermont, .ccccosccccconcsce 7 105 89 3 267 7,481 
Virginia, cccccccccccccccss. 26 704 360 43 5,792 102,667 
of ey rere 7 153 86 ones 421 6,379 
German and Dutch,.....e.. 1 40 30 11 263 2,000 
i csndincasnmicn % 8 7 Hess 130 400 
iniiiiensinisnmmisan at 34 20 ties 240 1,300 
Total in the United States, 565 11,600 7,141 1,025 63,506 923,198 
British Provinces,......0e. 13 350 212 cece 1,700 29,200 
West India Islands,....... $ 110 125 38 1,800 36,250 
Total in North America,.... 582 12,060 7,478 1,063 67,006 988,648 

The following Denominations, who practise immersion, are enumerated as follows : 

Anti-Mission Baptists,..... 155 1,720 825 eee 1,500 58,000 
Six-Principle Baptists,.... «+. 18 16 ooo cove 3,000 
Seventh-Day Baptists,....- «+ 67 70 17 sees 7,250 
Church of God,...sccccseee oes 275 132 coe cove 13,800 
LDisciples,.cececcesecesees see 2,000 2,000 eee cece 350,000 
TunkerS,.ccccsccccsscccccce veo 150 200 coe eee 8,200 
Mennonites,...ccssccccscce ces 300 250 ose coe 36,280 





1 “This we regard as a very high estimate, but the figures were the result of inquiry of one of the most 
careful and reliable ministers of the denomination to which they refer.”»—Almanac, 
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The Free Witt Baptists report, 
(according to the “Free Will Baptist 


Register” for 1859,) as follows: 
Yearly Meetings, (equivalent to our 
General Associations, ) 29 
Quarterly Meetings, (equivalent to 
our Local Conferences, ) 132 
Churches, 1206 
Ordained Preachers, 965 
Licensed - 168 
Communicants, 56,026 


Showing a net increase, in one year, of 
86 churches, 21 ordained preachers, 26 
licentiates, and 5,714 communicants. 


‘The PRESBYTERIAN Statistics, so far 
as the two main bodies are concerned, are 
easily obtained,—the Old School publi- 
cation being altogether the most valuable 
document. These report as follows,—ex- 
cluding from the New School branch the 
four (out of six seceding) Synods which 
are now organized independently. 





Contributions : New Old 
School. School. 
For Cong’! purposes, No report. $1,886,166 
For other purposes,— —_ 
Boards and Ch. 
Extension, coccccce $455,699 
Miscellaneous. sauces 181,056 


General Assembly, $4,751.59 
Domestic Missions, 88,439.22 





American Ecclesiastical Denominations. 


Numbers : ° 
Ola New 
School. School. 

Synods, 33 22 
Presbyteries, 159 105 
Ministers, 2,468 1,492 
Licentiates, , 256 93 
Licensures, 121 cove 
Candidates, 465 252 
Ordinations, 102 esse 
Installations, 171 sass 
Pastoral relations 

dissolved, 146 cove 
Ministers rec’d from 

other denom’ns, 28 ecce 
Ministers dis’d to 
. other denom’ns, 7 eooe 
Ministers deceased, 46 eae 
Churches, 3,324 1,480 
Churches organized, 109 see 

‘ dissolved, 46 ove 

es rec’d from 

other denom’ns, 9 coos 
Added on exam’n, 20,792 9,128 

‘© on certificate, 10,558 5,313 
Communicants, 259,335 130,691 
Adults baptized, 5,170 2,815 
Infants 13,984 3,786 


In addition to the two General Assem- 
blies we find the following distinct bodies 
of Presbyterians, with numbers as follows, 


























Foreign Missions, 64,536.70 2 f 
Education, 55,651.87 which we compile from a very valuable 
Publication, 60,592.52 work entitled “The Presbyterian Histor- 
$273,971.90 $636,755 ical Almanac;” for 1859: 
g g $s é me Bs z 2 
2 3 & a eee re 
2] 5) 813) 4l 32 ls | Z2|22)42 | 28122 | 2- 
2| 2] 6) S| 5139/38 | Ss |88]52)/42), es) bs 
| 5) S| S|] 2) Se 1se)/"s) se) <2] 858/85) 8 
asi al si ol *s}ss] =1° al al ais 
Cumberland Presbyterian, |§9]588]194/138]...| 3,168 | 6509 | 8,677 {48,601} 1,055 | 464/ 1,519] ..... 
14 Associate, 214197; 33]... /293]..... sees | 2,120 128,805] .... | .... | 1,444 | 812,599 
Associate Reformed, 28/225) 44} 201383! 2,150 | 1,447 | 8,697 182,148/ $21 | 2.250! 8571 | 12,896 
United Synod, 15/118} 8] 8)197 15 805 }10,205| 215 222 5,077 
Associate Reformed ; 
Synod of the South, 8} 68 
Reformed Pres. General 
Synod, 6} 53 
Reformed Pres. Synod, 7| 53 | Se 5,227 
Free Pres’n, 6! 43 












































1 United in May, 1858, under the title of the ‘‘ United Presbyterian Church of North America.” 


The returns are so defective as not to 
be worth adding up; thus of the 89 Pres- 
byteries of the ladetell body, 31 
make no report; of the 113 churches of 
the United Synod, 63 make no report; 
while the lower lines of the above table 
need no comment. 

The Statistics of the PROTESTANT Epis- 
CopaL CuuRcH we take from the Church 


Almanac for 1859, which contains a large 
amount of facts. It says: “ The paro- 
chial statistics are necessarily imperfect, 
inasmuch as in all the dioceses except 
four, a number of Parishes (in all about 
300) have made no reports. Many of 
the reports, too, are very imperfect. The 
actual statistics are, therefore greater than 
those here given.” 
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DID THE PILGRIMS WRONG THE INDIANS? 


BY REV. J. 8 CLARE, D.D. 


Oxtver GorpsmiTH has shown how 
well he understood human nature, by re- 
presenting the Vicar of Wakefield as get- 
ting out of humor with his own horse, 
while listening to the disparaging remarks 
made upon him by a set of sharpers, 
whom he, all the while, knew to be un- 
worthy of credit. After hearing one pro- 
nounce him “blind,” and another, “ spa- 
vined,” and another, “ wind-galled,” as 
they successively examined his points, and 
all agreeing that he was only fit to be cut 
up for a dog-kennel, “I began,” says he, 
“to have a most hearty contempt for the 
poor animal myself, and was almost 
ashamed at the approach of every cus- 
tomer; for though I did not believe all 
the fellows told me, yet I reflected that 
the number of witnesses was a strong 
presumption that they were right.” 

On the same principle, and on no other, 
can we account for the opinion, so exten- 
sively prevalent, even among such as 
wish to think well of our Pilgrim Fathers, 
that somehow or other they wronged the 
poor Indians; humane and upright to the 
minutest punctilio of Puritanism in all 
their other relations, here they were 
strangely unkind and even cruel; here 
they allowed themselves to cheat and de- 
fraud and steal. So often and so boldly 
have these imputations been cast upon 
them by a succession of writers and speak- 
ers, beginning with Thomas Lechford, 
and coming down to Peter Oliver, that 
one who has never investigated the sub- 
ject, though he may “ not believe all the 
fellows told” him, will very naturally con- 
clude that there must be some fire where 
there is so much smoke— some grains of 
truth in the agreeing testimony of so 
many witnesses. Let us find out, if we 
can, what the real fucts are. 

And, to begin at the beginning, it is an 
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unquestionable fact that the first settlers 
of New England left home with the kind- 
est possible feelings towards the natives 
of these shores; if we may credit their own 
testimony. The Mayflower company, 
while yet in Holland, announced “the 
propagating and advancement of the gos- 
pel of the kingdom of Christ in these re- 
mote parts of the world,” as one of the 
chief reasons for their removal. [Brad- 
ford, p. 25.] The Massachusetts Compa- 
ny recognized in their charter the fact, 
that to “win and incite the natives to 
the knowledge and obedience of the 
only true God and Saviour of mankind,” 
was “the principal end of this plantation,” 
and “the adventurers’ free profession.” 
[Mass. Col. Rec. i.17.] Such a profes- 
sion was even engraved on the Company’s 
seal, in the figure of an Indian, with the 
words, ‘‘COME OVER AND HELP US,” 
But as if 
this mute remembrancer, pictured on ev- 
ery business letter and document of the 
corporation, were not sufficient to keep 
the thing in mind, Governor Cradock, 
before the charter was brought over by 
Winthrop, repeatedly addressed to the 
settlers, already here, such words as these: 
“We trust you will not be unmindful of 
the main end of our plantation, by en- 
deavoring to bring the Indians to the 
knowledge of the gospel; which, that it 
may be the speedier and better effected, 
the earnest desire of our whole Company 
is, that you [Endicott] have a diligent 
and watchful eye over our people; that 
they live unblamable and without reproof, 
and demean themselves justly and cour- 
teously towards the Indians, thereby to 
draw them to affect our persons, and con- 
sequently our religion. Also endeavor to 
get some of their children to train up to 
reading, and consequently to religion, 


proceeding from his mouth. 
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whilst they are young. To young or old 
omit no good opportunity that may tend 
to bring them out of the woeful condition 
they are in; in which case our prede- 
cessors in this land sometime were; and 
but for the mercy and goodness of our 
good God, might have continued to this 
day. But God, who, out of the boundless 
ocean of his mercy, hath shewed pity and 
compassion to our land, he is all-sufficient, 
and can bring this to pass which we now 
desire in that country likewise ; only let 
us not be wanting on our parts, now we 
are called to the work of the Lord, neither 
having put our hand to the plow, let us 
look back.” “ Above all we pray you be 
careful that there be none in our pre- 
cincts permitted to do any injury (in the 
least kind) to the heathen people; and it 
any offend in that way, let him receive 
due correction.” “If any of the savages 
pretend right of inheritance to all or any 
part of the lands granted in our patent, 
we pray you endeavor to purchase their 
title, that we may avoid the least scruple 
of intrusion.” [Mass. Col. Ree. i. 384, 95.] 

These few extracts show, beyond a 
doubt, what were their original intentions. 
But did they carry them into effect ? Did 
the Plymouth Pilgrims ever do on this 
side the water, what they said on the 
other? Did the settlers of Salem and 
Boston follow the good advice so feelingly 
given by their friends at home? Did 
these same advisers, when they became 
colonists, as many of them did, bring into 
practice their own preaching? Such 
questions as these have often been put 
with a tone and a leer, intended to signify 
an emphatic answer in the negative. It 
has even been pretended that, instead of 
befriending the poor Indian, the first thing 
they did to him was an act of robbery! 
[See Baylies’ Hist. Mem. of New Plym., 
pt. i. p. 54.] It will be recollected that 
while the Mayflower lay at anchor in 
Cape Cod harbor, an exploring party 
found four or five bushels of corn buried 
in the sand, but could not find the owners. 
Being in great want of just that article, 
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they filled their pockets, and an old iron 
kettle—a waif from some shipwrecked 
vessel, which the natives had picked up— 
and returned on board, intending to pay 
the owners its full value, whenever they 
could be found; which was accordingly 
done about six months after. “ And 
here,” says the devout Bradford, who was 
one of the exploring party, “is to be no- 
ticed a special providence of God, and a 
great mercy to this poor people, that here 
they got seed to plant them corn the next 
year, or else they might have starved, for 
they had none, nor any likelyhood to get 
any till the season had been past (as the 
sequel did manifest). But the Lord is 
never wanting unto his in their greatest 
needs; let his holy name have all the 
praise.” [Bradf. Hist. p. 83.] But not- 
withstanding the purity of their motives, 
and their pious recognition of God's gra- 
cious hand in the whole proceeding; not- 
withstanding their persistent and success- 
ful efforts to find out the owners, and an 
actual settlement with them “to their 
good content,” still the assertion that it 
was a theft is reiterated and apparently 
believed. It is not strange that a flippant 
debater or lyceum lecturer, ambitious to 
get off smart sayings, should utter this 
conceit. But that a writer of (ordinarily) 
so much candor and good judgment as 
Francis Baylies should represent the Pil- 
grims as “inexcusable” in this matter, 
and “ compromising their consciences,” is 
truly amazing." Are we not bound to 








1** Had the company been perishing with hunger, 
this appropriation of the property of others might 
have been justified. As it was it was inexcusable; 
the corn was nota waif: every necessary precaution 
had been taken by the savage owners to secure it. 
The excuse which some of their fanatical brethren 
would have made, ‘that the Lord had given the 
heathen for au inheritance and spoil,’ was wanting to 
them, for they compromised with their consciences 
by resolving upon the spot that they would make 
compensation to the owners whenever they should 
discover them ; and fortunately for their moral rep- 
utation, six months afterwards they carried that 
resolution into effect, and fully satisfied the owners.’» 

This is Mr. Baylies’ comment entire; and its un- 
fairness is equalled only by the statement of the same 
respected author, in another connection, that ‘ Miss 
Poole,”—the guiding soul of the Taunton settlers,— 
‘‘ was the first of the English who practically ad- 
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believe that they did nothing very hei- 
nous, when such a transaction as this is 
put forth as a specimen of their wrong 
doing? Peaceful indeed must be the 
conscience tiat was never “compromised” 
in a worse manner. 

But let us proceed in our search after 
the facts. What staggered the Vicar of 
Wakefield most, was that fatal agreement 
of the horse-jockeys. They all gave judg- 
ment the same way. Nobody had a kind 
or counteracting word wherewith to break 
the force of’ so much adverse testimony, or 


even to breed a doubt. But in the case ~ 


before us it is far otherwise; there isa 
remarkable discrepancy, amounting to a 
direct contradiction. Nobody need feel 


obliged to believe that our Puritan fathers 


abused the Indians, merely because some- 
body has said so; for somebody else has 
said exactly the contrary. The assertion 
so often and so positively made, that they 
got their lands from the natives by decep- 
tive treaties and fraudulent trades—which 
even Hutchinson seems willing to believe 
[Hist. Mass. i. 252.]—is quite as positively 
denied by those who have equal means of 
information, and who, to say the least, 
enjoy as fair a reputation for candor and 
good judgment. Dr. Dwight [see his 
Travels, i. 167,] assures us that ‘the an- 
nals of the world cannot furnish a single 
instance, in which a nation, or any other 
body politic, has treated its allies, or its 
subjects, either with more justice or more 
humanity, than the New England colo- 
nists treated this people. Exclusive of 
the country of the Pequots, the inhabi- 
tants of Connecticut bought, unless I am 
deceived, every inch of ground contained 
within that colony, of its native proprietors. 
The people of Rhode Island, Plymouth, 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire, pro- 
ceeded wholly in the same equitable man- 
ner. Until Philip’s war, in 1675, not a 
single foot of ground in New England 
was claimed or occupied by the colonists 





mitted the force of that moral obligation which re- 
quires the consent of the owner before property can 
be taken from his possession and appropriated to the 
use of another.” 
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on any other score but that of fair pur- 
chase.” ‘This is very strong rebutting 
testimony, and is repeated, in substance, 
by Bancroft, Barry and Palfrey. Mr. 
Bancroft’s words are: “ The inhabitants 
of New England had never, except in the 
territory of the Pequots, taken possession 
of a foot of land, without first obtaining a 
title from the Indians.” [ii. 98.] Mr. 
Barry says: “They had no disposition to 
injure the natives, or to treat them with 
harshness. They purchased of them the 
lands they occupied, and never, save in 
one instance—during the Pequot war— 
forcibly possessed themselves of a single 
foot of ground.” [i. 405.] Alluding to 
symptoms of hostility just before the plot 
of the Pequots was disclosed, Mr. Paltrey 
remarks: “ The Indians had had no pro- 
vocation. Not a foot of land previously 
in their occupation had been appropriated 
by the Colonists, except by purchase” ;— 
to which he then adds the more compre- 
hensive observation, that “through the 
whole period of the colonial history, the 
legislation respecting the natives was 
eminently just and humane.” [i. 362, 3.] 
These agreeing views have the more 
weight, as being derived, apparently, 
from different and independent sources 
of information. 

As to the two exceptional cases here 
brought to notice—the lands belonging 
to the Pequots and King Philip—they are 
both of them cases where, if ever, the 
right of possession was fairly acquired by 
conquest. ‘The Pequots not only com- 
menced hostilities by an unprovoked mur- 
der, but while peaceful negociations for 
redress were pending, they added twenty- 
nine more victims, slaughtered one by 
one, or in family groups, before the colo- 
nists resorted to actual war. It was a 
fight for existence. Such was the posture 
of affairs—made such by the artful Sas- 
sicus—that the extinction of either the 
Puritans or the Pequots had become a 
necessity. The same was true in the war 
with Philip of Mount Hope. A conspiracy, 
extending along the entire frontier of 
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New England, from Long Island Sound 
to Canada, plotted. by the most daring 
and sagacious warrior of his time, and 
whose single aim it was to exterminate 
the whites—such a conspiracy, if success- 
fully resisted and crushed, might well en- 
title the victors to the deserted lands of 
the vanquished, especially when that vic- 
tory had cost one eleventh of all their 


men, and more than that proportion of 


their dwellings,—as some have computed 
the results. 

Lest it be thought that these opinions 
of New England men concerning the 
conduct of New England’s founders, 
are given under a self-favoring bias, 
we will go out of the country, and off 
from the continent, for a witness or 
two. Vattel, in his Law of Nations, [B. 
i. ch. 18.] setting forth the propriety of 
“restricting savages within the narrowest 
Jimits,” says: ‘“ We cannot, however, fail 
to applaud the moderation of the English 
Puritans, who first established themselves 
in New England, and who, though fur- 
nished with a charter from their sov- 
ereign, bought from the savages the land 
which they wished to occupy.” This, 
from a Frenchman, whose sense of pro- 
priety would have been in no wise 
shocked by recording exactly the oppo- 
site, has more than the force of an opin- 
ion; he must have been very sure of the 
fact on which that opinion was founded. 
In a book entitled “ The New England 
Theocracy,” lately translated from the 
German of H. F. Uhden, a particular 
friend and favorite pupil of Dr. Neander, 
and whose stand-point is entirely different 
from either of the foregoing witnesses, we 
have the following observations. Refer- 
ring to the treaty made with Massasoit in 
the spring of 1621, and its effect in secur- 
ing quiet for more than half a century,— 
“ these friendly relations,” says he, “ were 
maintained by strict attention to justice 
in dealing with the Indians. The land 
needed for the settlement was purchased 
of them; a court of justice was established 
for protecting them against frauds by pri- 
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vate persons, and in all their relations 
with them the English were subjected to 
the full rigor of the law.” 

The truth of this last remark finds 
ample and amusing illustrations in the 
colonial records. Take these ‘as speci- 
mens. ‘November 7,1632. Itis agreed 
that Sir Richard Saltonstall shall give 
Sagamore John a hogshead of corn for 
the hurt his cattle did him in his corn.” 
[Mass. Col. Rec. i. 102.] - Here we have 
a Baronet fined for letting his cattle hurt 
an JIndian’s cornfield; and that, in all 
after times, there might be no mistaking 
the nature of the transaction, “ Sr Ri: 
Salt. amerst,” is placed in the margin 
against the Court record, with admirable 
simplicity. “June 3, 1634, Mr. ‘Thomas 
Mayhew is entreated by the Court to ex- 
amine what hurt the swine of Charlestown 
hath done amongst the Indian barns of 
corn, on the North of Mystic, and accord- 
ingly the inhabitants of Charlestown prom- 
ise to give them satisfaction.” [lIbid. i. 
121.] ‘October 28, 1645, Thomas Hay- 
ward of Duxbury, is ordered by the Court 
to pay unto Wannapoke, a Neipnet In- 
dian, half a bushel of Indian corn for 
venison he took of him.” [Plym. Col. 
Rec. ii. 89.] “ May 13, 1640. It is or- 
dered, that in all places the English shall 
keep their cattle from destroying the In- 
dians’ corn in any ground where they 
have right to plant; and if any corn be 
destroyed for want of fencing or herding, 
the town shall be liable to make satisfac- 
tion, and the towns shall have power 
among themselves to lay the charge where 
the occasion of the damage grew; and 
the Indians are to be encouraged to help 
towards fencing in their cornfields.” 
[Mass. Col. Rec. i. 293-4.] Here, it will 
be observed, the Indian fares better than 
the white man; for the law protects his 
cornfield, whether he fences it in or not— 
though, to be sure, he is “ encouraged ” 
to help his white neighbors fence it for 
him. Repeated instances are found, in 
these early Court records, of legal penal- 
ties lightened merely because the trans- 
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gressor is an Indian—where the legislation 
of our fathers, like that of the Great Law- 
giver, is less exacting, in proportion to 
the little knowledge of those for whom it 
is designed. But there is no recorded 
instance of a white man escaping punish- 
ment for a wrong done to an Indian, 
which would be a punishable offence if 
done to anybody else. On the contrary, 
punishment seems to have been meted 
out with all the more fulness and force, 
when the injured party was a heathen— 
for the reason, perhaps, that it was a part 
of the Colonists’ professed errand here to 
convert him. The second instance of 
capital punishment in the Plymouth pa- 
tent, was the execution of three whites— 
Arthur Peach, Thomas Jackson, and 
Richard Stennings—for the murder of 
one Indian. [Plym. Col. Ree. i. 96-7]; 
while in the Massachusetts patent, “ Octo- 
ber 3, 1632, Nicholas Frost, for theft com- 
mitted by him at Damarell’s Cove, upon 
Indians,” and other improprieties, was 
whipped, and branded with a hot iron, 
and afterwards banished. [Mass. Col. 
Ree. i. 100; compare 121, 133.] 

These Court orders are facts, (not opin- 
ions) and though exceedingly dry in 
themselves, are refreshing to such as have 
been feeding on mere conjectures; and 
will afford just the support suited to minds 
accustomed to underpin their conclusions 
with reliable data. Here, too, those who 
doubt it may verify the assertion of Dr. 
Dwight, and others, respecting the pay- 
ment of the Indians for their lands. 
Scarcely anything is oftener or more ex- 
actly noticed. Even the prices are re- 
corded, which, though remarkably low, 
as compared with what the same acres 
would fetch now, were entirely satisfac- 
tory to the owners then.’ It argues a 





1 A specimen of such sale is here inserted, in the 
deed given to the agents employed by the town of 
Duxbury to purchase the tract on which the four 
Bridgewaters have sprungup. ‘ Qusamequin’’ was 
another name for Massasoit, the old king of the 
country in which the Plymouth colony was located, 
and with whom that celebrated first treaty was made 
in 1621. 

“ Witness these presents, that I, Ousamequin, 
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great want, either of candor or common 
sense, to blame the white settlers, as they 
have been sometimes blamed, because the 
natives valued a jack-knife higher than a 
farm, and would sell a township for thirty 
or forty shillings’ worth of Yankee no- 
tions, as they might now be called. In 
his untutored state, who shall say that the 
Indian did not get an equivalent, as really 
asthe Englishman? He certainly thought 
he did, or he would not have traded. So 
faint must have been the feeling of indi- 
vidual ownership in the soil over which 
he hunted his game, that whatever the 
white man gave him for it, he probably 





Sachem of the country of Poconoket, have given, 
granted, enfeoffed and sold unto Miles Standish of 
Duxbury, Samuel Nash and Constant Southworth, of 
Duxbury aforesaid, in behalf of all the townsmen of 
Duxbury aforesaid, a tract of land usually called 
Satucket, extending in length and breadth as follow- 
eth: [here the boundaries are inserted, and the tract, 
‘“‘ with all the immunities, privileges and profits what- 
soever, belonging to the said tract of land,” is 
passed over ‘‘ to them and their heirs forever.”’] 
‘In witness whereof, I the said Ousamequin, have 
hereunto set my hand this 23d day of March, 1649. 
Witness the mark & of OusAMEQUIN.”’ 
“In consideration of the aforesaid bargain and 
sale, we the said Miles Standish, Samuel Nash, and 
Constant Southworth, do bind ourselves to pay unto 
the ‘said Ousamequin for, and in consideration of, 
the said tract of land, as followeth :—7 coats, a yard 
and a half in a coat; 9 hatchets 3 8 hoes; 20 knives; 
4 moose skins; 10 yards and a half of cotton. 
Mites STANDISH. 
SAMUEL Nasa. 
Constant SouTHWoRTH.” 


Springfield, on both sides of the river, was bought 
for ‘18 fathom of wampum, 18 coats, 18 hatchets, 
18 hoes, 18 knives,” besides ‘+ 2 coats over and above 
the said particulars expressed,” for the chief, Wru- 
therna. The tract on which Northampton, South- 
ampton, Easthampton, Westhampton, and a part of 
Hatfield are located, known originally by the name 
of Nonotuck, cost the first purchasers 100 fathom 
wampum, (strings of beads made of shells, and used 
by the Indians as money,) 10 coats, some small gifts, 
and ‘“ ploughing up 16 acres of land on the East side 
of Quonnecticut river the ensuing summer.” 

“ The price paid for the valuable lands on the Con- 
necticut was small, or rather, seems small to the 
present occupants; but, when it is remembered that 
they were made valuable to the settlers only by pa- 
tient cultivation, and that, with all the labor ex- 
pended in cultivation and defence, the owners were 
extremely poor for many years, the price paid will 
appear to have been sufficiently large.””—{Holland’s 
Hist. West. Mass. vol. i. p. 46.] 
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regarded, not in the light of a quid pro 
quo, but as so much superadded to what 
he was worth before. And when, by 
treaty stipulations, a whole tribe submit- 
ted to English rule—which has also been 
set down to the score of Puritan oppres- 
sion—that submitting tribe thought them- 
selves more than remunerated, as they 
really were, by the pledge of protection 
from other hostile tribes, which was given 
in return. Be it so, as Hutchinson affirms 
[i. 252] that “ they had no precise idea” 
of those treaty stipulations, whereby they 
became “subjects to King James ;” they 
could, and did understand, that King 
James was thereby solemnly bound to 
protect them against the Narragansetts, 
or whatever hostile tribe they respectively 
stood in fear of; and this was as mueh as 
they cared to know. 

The honesty and uprightness with 
which these leagues of friendship, and 
purchases of land were negotiated by the 
first settlers of New England, can be fully 
exhibited only by reciting the terms of 
each, as spread over documents quite too 
voluminous to be epitomized even, in the 
brief remainder of this article. Those 
doeuments, which may be found in Drake’s 
Book of the Indians, and scattered through 
twelve quarto volumes of colonial records, 
are commended to the perusal of such as 
cannot be otherwise persuaded that we 
have come honestly by our goodly heri- 
tage. To such a task—more instructive 
than entertaining—would we especially 
commend all such as are resting in the 
conclusion which the author of “ The 
Field Book of the Revolution” has 
reached, and which, with almost oracular 
assurance, he thus announces to the 
world: “ Righteousness, sitting upon the 
throne of judgment, has long since de- 
cided the question of equity ; and in view- 
ing the scene at a distance, we cannot fail 
to discover the true verdict against the 
avaricious white man.” [1i. 664.] 

In connection with these Court records 
and treaty documents, many historical 


facts, like the following, from Winthrop’s 
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Journal, might be produced: ‘ Decem- 


ber 5, 1633, John Sagamore died of the 


small pox, and almost all his people 
(above thirty buried by Mr. Maverick, of 
Winnisimit, in one day). The towns in 
the Bay took away many of the children, 
but most of them died soon after. James 
Sagamore of Saugus died also, and most 
of his folks. John Sagamore desired to 
be brought among the English, (so he 
was) and promised (if he recovered) to 
live with the English .and serve their 
God. He left one son, which he disposed 
of to Mr. Wilson, the pastor of Boston, to 
be brought up by him. It wrought much 
with them, that when their own people for- 
sook them, yet the English came daily and 
ministered to them.” [i. pp. 142-3.] These 
incidental allusions to daily life scenes, of 
which the historical memorials of those 
times are full, do not look as though the 
colonists were watching their opportunity 
to wrong the natives. On the contrary, 
they spoil the credit of any such rumor. 
Men will aim at consistency even in mis- 
chief; but these legislative proceedings, 
and historical averments, and authentic 
legends, are totally inconsistent with the 
idea that the treatment which the Indians 
received from the first settlers of New 
England was in any sense unjust, or even 
unkind. It is not pretended that there 
were no instances of wrong on the part of 
individuals. We have found such; but 
we have also found a public sentiment 
that would detect and punish them. Itis 
not pretended that the colonial govern- 
ments never erred in their judgment of 
what was right; for even Puritan magis- 
trates were not perfect, and did not claim 
to be. But that they intended to be 
strictly just in all their dealings with the 
Indians, and that the general course of 
their policy was characterized by this 
spirit, there is no hazard in asserting. 
The right of the Indians to the soil was 
everywhere admitted, notwithstanding the 
patents and charters conferred by the 
King of England; and that right was 
always respected, till supposed to be for- 
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feited by unprovoked hostilities. Any 
one who thinks he can prove the con- 
trary, is challenged to do it. 

The reader may be surprised to find 
this article drawing to a close without a 
more formal notice of those early mission- 
ary labors, which furnish such strong 
presumptive evidence against the charge 
we have been examining. It was our in- 
tention when we began, to have made 
especial use of this argument, before lay- 
ing down our pen. But really it is not 
needed. The fact that the first attempts 
in modern times to. evangelize the hea- 
then, were made by the Pilgrims on these 
natives of New England; that the first 
missionary organization in Protestant 
Christendom—the “Society for Propa- 
gating the Gospel among the Indians in 
North America”—was formed solely to 
aid these attempts; that previously to the 
breaking out of Philip’s war, these mis- 
sionary labors had resulted in the transla- 
tion of the entire Bible into the Indian 
tongue; the gathering of six Indian 
churches out of thirty-six villages of 
“praying Indians,” and the actual em- 


ployment of nearly fifty teachers and) 


catechists, English and Indian, in the re- 
ligious and educational training of those 
children of the forest, at an annual ex- 
penditure of between seven and eight 
hundred pounds sterling,—these authen- 
tic and world-known facts might indeed 
be set in triumphant array against 
the rumors of wrong and outrage in- 
flicted on these poor heathen by the very 
men who were so laboriously and success- 
fully employed in converting them. But 
there is no occasion for it. Those who 
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are capable of conviction by such consid- 
erations, will be convinced without them. 

There are at least two sorts of people to 
whom the world owe most of their miscon- 
ceptions in this matter; and it so happens 
that they are persons with whom histori- 
cal facts have little or no weight. One is 
the sentimentalist, whose interest in “ the 
children of the forest,” and their *“‘ feather- 
cinctured chief,” is merely a poetic fancy, 
or fervor, which cannot endure the idea 
of turning an Indian hunting-ground into 
a cornfield, a stone mortar and pestle 


_into a grist-mill, and a birch-bark canoe 


into a steamboat. Another is the ultra 
philanthropist, whose humanity is of a 
texture to be less shocked at seeing a 
neighbor murdered, than at seeing the 
murderer hung; and who must, therefore, 
from principle and conscience and con- 
sistency, condemn the man—especially the 
Christian man—who shoots down a sav- 
age, when he might avoid the necessity by 
permitting himself to be tomahawked first. 
Historical facts, whatever their bearing, 
can have no influence on either of these 
classes, so long as it still remains an ad- 
mitted fact that the white man has actually 
supplanted the red. Persons of every 
other faith and feeling, it is hoped, may 
find in the foregoing data the ground of 
an acquittal of our fathers from the charge 
of injustice in their treatment of the abo- 
riginal tribes, at least during the first 
two generations. The whole subject of 
their labors for the conversion of the In- 
dians, constituting one of the most inter- 
esting chapters in our religious history, is 
reserved for a future number of the 
Quarterly. 





THE NUMBERING OF THE CHURCHES AND OF THEIR MEMBERS. 


BY REV. ALONZO H. QUINT. 


WE use the expression appearing at 
the head of this article, instead of the ap- 
propriate term, simply because the mere 
appearance of the latter would frighten 


off many an excellent, though nervous, 
reader, whose attention we greatly desire 
to secure. When the excellent Oberlin, 
in his mission of goodness to a benighted 
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village, where the individual then school- 
master, had been appointed to his position 
upon becoming too old and infirm longer 
to take care of the village boys, while he 
must somehow be provided for, attempted 
to procure the services of young and active 
men for that position, he met a scornful 
refusal; no one would bear the disgrace- 
ful name of schoolmaster. But when he 
said, “ You are right; and respectable 
persons ought not to be schoolmasters ; 
you shall be school superintendents,”’—by 
this notable device he perfectly succeeded. 
Now if our apprehensive readers will for- 
get the odious term which we intend to 
shun, and adopt Webster’s definition of 
it, i. e., “ A collection of facts respecting 
the state of society, the condition of the 
people in a nation or country, their 
health, longevity, domestic economy, arts, 
property and political strength,” (using 
the parts of this definition in a spiritual 
sense, of course) they will see the exceeding 
value of certain pursuits; statistics (we 
beg pardon, the word slipped out by acci- 
dent), will cease to be identical with the 
palsy, or the Great Desert, or the night- 
mare; and facts will appear to be some- 
thing which well informed people ought, 
really, to know. We respectfully sub- 
mit, therefore, that in this article, (which 
is intended to suggest their desirable fea- 
tures and the methods of securing them,) 
we refer, not to statistics, but to “A collec- 
tion of facts respecting the state of society, 
&e., &c.” The annual “ collection” of 
these facts is now, or is soon to be, in pro- 
gress in the various churches of our de- 
nomination, and we wish to assist the 
various laborious Secretaries in raising 
our reports up to the level of respecta- 
bility. 

The fact ought to be made public, that 
itis neither disgraceful nor hurtful for a 
pastor to pay some slight attention to the 
facts pertaining to his Church, once a 
year. There is a common idea, but very 
erroneous, that it will hurt one’s bodily ap- 
pearance to have anything to do with 
figures. When the brethren were col- 
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lecting, one day last Summer, in the 
old Church at , to organize the 
annual session of the General Associa- 
tion of , one of the delegates 
inquired of the minister of the place 
if he knew Bro. So and So, the Statisti- 
cal Secretary. The minister told him 
that he did. “ Will you point him out to 
me when he comes in?” “ Certainly.” 
By and by, he didso. “ What, that man ?” 
“ Yes.” “Ts he the one who collects the 
statistics?” “Yes.” “Are you sure? 
Do you know him?” “ Certainly—he is 
my near neighbor. Why do you have 
any doubt on the matter?” ‘“ Why,” said 
the disappointed and hardly convinced 
brother, ‘I supposed he was some dry, 
withered up, old fellow ;” while near six 
feet perpendicular, breadth in proportion, 
and with a sufficiency of the adipose, com- 
pletely confounded him. We beg our 
brethren to have no apprehensions. It 
will not hurt their bodily condition in the 
least. Nor will it interfere with their dig- 
nity to know how many persons belong to 
their Church, or how many have cove- 
nanted to serve the Lord in any given 
year. Very respectable people have in- 
dulged in such matters ; we are informed, 
on good authority, of the exact number 
who went into the ark, and of the num- 
ber of the tribes, and of the chosen peo- 
ple, and their condition at various other 
times; we are even told how many apos- 
tles there were, and where certain church- 
es stood, and what their purposes were; . 
besides various formidable arrays of figures 
which God thought it worth while to have 
A profound indiffer- 
ence to the details and current history of 
one’s own Church and Society does not, 
therefore, necessarily argue a great mind. 
In fact, instead of great minds neglecting 
trifles, the great men of the world have 
been most distinguished for their aston- 
ishing knowledge of details. The com- 
bination of these, and efficient generaliza- 
tion therefrom, are what constitutes a great 
mind. These hints we throw out for the 
benefit of various brethren who do not 








his servants record. 
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like to condescend to such low things. 
Even if they have “ no taste for such mat- 
ters,” we are willing, “ positively for this 
time only” and for this purpose only, to 
let the matter of “ taste” go, and allow 
“ the exercise scheme.” 

Not only will it not hurt a pastor, bodi- 
ly or mentally,—it may possibly help his 
usefulness, to have some actual and pre- 
cise knowledge of the persons committed to 
his charge. We came near saying, a few 
lines above, that a minister’s greatness 
consisted, on the whole, in his doing his 
duty where God had appointed him to the 
Blessed Work. If we may venture to 
hint it now, then a pastor ought to have a 
knowledge of all the persons comprising 
his flock. Possibly their souls may need 
a little attention. Possibly the pastor is 
the very man whose duty it is to minister 
that attention. Possibly, if he does min- 
ister to each, he will be able to record 
their number, and how many are added 
of them to the visible Church in a given 
time, and how many, in the judgment of 
charity, go to the Church triumphant in 
the same period. Possibly, a gentle jog 
once a year, may prove helpful to his ob- 
taining such an accurate and complete 
knowledge of his people ; may suggest, as 
he goes over the list, some poor soul which 
needs comforting, or some lonely home 
where his voice will be a blessing, or some 
wayward heart which may need warning. 
And if such a jog continues to find igno- 
rance, it is painfully suggestive whether 
intelligent faithfulness, as a pastor, is com- 
patible with such ignorance. Noble old 
Cotton Mather used to keep, on a list, the 
name of every member of his regular con- 
gregation, and at set times he used to pass 
whole days on his knees, commending 
every one, by name, to God, and asking 
wisdom how to meet each case with the 
needed gospel; and who wonders that his 
labors were abundantly blessed ?—the 
glorious old man, now laughed at by a 
generation not worthy to wipe the dust 
from his shoes. Would it have troubled 
him, had he been asked Kow many souls 
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the Lord had committed to his care? 
And if the mere sight of the names on the 
Church Book should suggest to any pas- 
tor “so many immortal souls under my 
poor watch,” and should lead him to the 
throne of grace, he ought to thank the 
persistent Secretary who gives his delin- 
quent soul no rest. 

A truth of a more comprehensive na- 
ture is, that each pastor, and all con- 
cerned in these numberings, are preparing 
the way for a better administration of our 
stewardship towards our land. The facts 
thus acquired are yet to be made of great 
service to the Cause. <As for ourselves, 
we would not lift a finger to obtain the 
figures for the mere sake of figures, or of 
their completeness, or for denominational 
comparisons. We look to results yet to be 
accomplished—religious rather than Con- 
gregational, and Congregational for the 
sake of the religious. ‘We bear in mind 
the fact that our churches, standing side 
by side with other denominations, are to 
Christianize this land. Missionary Socie- 
ties, Church Extension Boards, Building 
Funds, churches, are to work together 
for this sole end. Now to work advan- 
tageously, the facts as to our whole coun- 
try must be known, and so accurately that 
the character of every neighborhood shall 
be understood. How many churches, and 
where they are, and what portion of the 
population are united in them ; the supply 
of the ministry, and the preaching of the 
word of God; the waste places, which are 
yet to be built up; the deserts yet “to 
rejoice and blossom as the rose ;’—these 
things are to be understood better than 
they yet have been. The fields must be 
more judiciously surveyed. The map is 
yet to be spread out. 

Weare of the number of those who be- 
lieve that our Missionary Societies are yet 
to take a higher position than the churches 
have hitherto allowed them to take. In- 
stead of waiting till somebody somewhere 
wakes up enough to beg, and estimating 
the taxable property of the petitioners, 
the whole ground is to be aggressively 
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occupied. Places destitute of the gospel 
are to have the gospel. Ministers are to 
go where the gospel is needed. Chris- 
tians are to send them. Systematically 
to accomplish this work, a careful and 
accurate knowledge of the whole ground 
is indispensable. Not that our own de- 
nomination is to work alone and for them- 
selves; in fact, to avoid needless encoun- 
ters with others, and the consequent waste 
of efforts, (which is the least of the evil 
results,) is this very knowledge needed. 
There exist at the present time no ready 
means of ascertaining the destitutions of 
our country, and we may perhaps say, of 
more than one or two States. The great 
value of the statistics, when they are 
rendered sufficiently exact, will consist in 
affording just such data as are indispen- 
sable to this knowledge. The partial ex- 
plorations, occasionally made, will not 
suffice. 

Take, for example, one of the States 
best supplied, Massachusetts. Apart from 
the determination engendered in the Uni- 
tarian division, to plant an Orthodox 
Church by the side of every Unitarian 
one, a work now well nigh accomplished,— 
we doubt whether any systematic plan 
has ever been had to give the gospel to 
every community. Certainly no data ex- 
ist by which the destitutions can be ac- 
curately known, and not even a list of 
towns destitute of a Church of our own 
faith, was known to exist until within 
two years. The disastrous results of a 
want of system on more limited fields are 
evident. In the city of Boston, for ex- 
ample, churches have been located to suit 
personal convenience or whim, rather 
than actual wants; money has been thus 
badly invested; churches have died out; 
and other changes will yet have to be 
made,—a part, indeed, rendered neces- 
sary by the change of residences into 
places of business, but another part di- 
rectly traceable to absence of considerate 
judgment ; and of this, other and shrewder 
denominations have reaped the fruits. 
Consider what the extension of such a 
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system is over the whole country, and we 
see what waste would be caused by the 
interference of denominations, by the in- 
judicious expenditure of means, and what 
numbers of places must be neglected. 

The time ought soon to come when 
there shall be in print, a census, speci- 
fying every distinct locality in the United 
States, with its population, and with the 
name and size of every evangelical 
Church in each, its yearly additions and 
losses, with its Sabbath School interests, 
together with the ministerial supply. Des- 
titutions would then be visible at a glance. 
The friends of truth would come less and 
less to interfere with each other. The 
land would more easily be possessed. 
Vague ideas would give place to exact 
knowledge, and the work to be done 
would be comprehended. 

But until our own statistics are respect- 
able, we have no concern with those of 
others. At the present time they are 
sadly defective. To help to attain a bet- 
ter state of things, and with a hope to se- 
cure an approach to uniformity, we make 
these suggestions as to the features of the 
statistics wanted,—encouraged by the fact 
that the movement undertaken by the 
American Congregational Union, and as- 
sisted by the example of what had been 
accomplished in one State, has already 
greatly improved our denominational re- 
ports. 

1. Our statistics should be denomina- 
tional; by which we mean that they 
should specify the items and take the 
form naturally suggested by the genius of 
Congregationalism. Thus with the Bap- 
tists, ‘« baptisms ” are equivalent to “ pro- 
fession ;” with us, it is not so. With 
Unitarians, the number of Church mem- 
bers is not ascertainable ; with us, the re- 
quirement of a “change of heart,” and 
the prerequisite to communion, make the 
number of professed believers accurately 
defined. With the Methodists, the ab- 
sence of power in the societies makes 
their statistics content themselves with the 
mere number of communicants, but they 
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are very specific as to ministerial matters ; 
with us, all that concerns the Church 
itself should be exhibited. Naturally, 
therefore, the name of a Church, its ex- 
act locality, the precise date of its organ- 
ization, are first essential. Then the 
name of its minister, his exact date of 
original ordination, and the time of his 
present settlement. Then the exact num- 
ber, at a given date, of the male and fe- 
male members, with their total, and the 
number of absentees appearing on the list, 
which is essential to a knowledge of the 
Church’s efficiency. Then the result of 
the preceding year’s labor, viz: the addi- 
tions, divided into those ‘“ by profession ” 
and those “by letter;” the losses, speci- 
fying how many by death, by dismissal to 
other churches, and by excommunication ; 
the baptisms, specifying “adults” and 
“infants.” ‘Then, the total number in 
the Sabbath School, summing together 
teachers and scholars. Whether the 
amount of donations can be, practically, 
obtained is doubtful; but all the pre- 
ceding items are indispensable. 

Now when we turn to the various pub- 
lications of our General Associations, we 
find that the statistics of New Hampshire, 
Vermont and Massachusetts, include all 
these items in full. Maine lacks only the 
date of ministerial ordination; Rhode 
Island omits the month and day of dates; 
Connecticut omits the “ Sabbath School ;” 
New York omits the month and day of 
dates, and the date of ordinations, nor does 
it indicate whether the minister is actually 
pastor or only a “stated supply ;” New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Indiana, Nebraska, 
and Oregon do not publish at all, nor 
does Ohio this year ; Illinois omits “ month 
and day ” and the time of ordination, and 
but partially distinguishes between pas- 
tors and stated supplies; of Michigan we 
are promised something better next year, 
and hence spare its present issue; Wis- 
consin omits all dates whatever, and col- 
umns of “males” and “ females ;” Iowa 
omits all dates, save the year of com- 
mencing labor in the field in question, 
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omits “ males,” “ females,” “ absent,” and 
“totals” of gains and losses; Kansas re- 
ports only names and numbers, and time of 
commencing labor; California jumbles 
together various matters in almost undis- 
tinguishable confusion ; from all of which 
we see room for considerable improve- 
ment. In some States improvement is 
already resolved upon, and we commend 
to all our General Associations the VER- 
MONT tables as appearing altogether the 
best of the whole list—with one single 
improvement. from the Massachusetts sta- 
tistics, viz: to specify (1) the name of the 
town, (2) the locality in the town, and (3) 
the name of the Church; and also to in- 
sist on the first name of every clergyman. 

2. To be of use, our statistics should be 
complete, “perfect and entire, wanting 
nothing.” 

The statistics of each State should re- 
port every Congregational Church in that 
State, and should distinctly specify the 
towns in which none exist. Massachu- 
setts minutes, issued twenty years ago, are 
next to valueless, from the fact that many 
individual churches, and those in the 
bounds of one whole Association, were 
omitted, without the slightest mention of 
their existence; again and again have 
churches, which failed to report, had 
their names stricken out, as if that rem- 
edied the matter; the present Statistical 
Secretary has restored the names of twelve 
churches thus dropped. Our State bod- 
ies are not divinely organized, and they 
have no right to apparently disfellowship 
a Church because it is not in their con- 
nexion. Now of no States but Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
and Connecticut, do we feel the slightest 
certainty that all the churches are enu- 
merated, while in many others, on ac- 
count of peculiar difficulties, there is no 
pretence to such completeness. At least 
225 churches are thus passed by. Every 
Church should be enumerated, whether 
reported or not. 

But every Church should be reported. 
In no other way can reliable facts be as- 
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certained ; and never should an old re- 
port be repeated. We have in mind an 
instance where a newly settled pastor 
humorously answered our query as to the 
“males” and “ females” constituting the 
276 members of his Church, by saying 
that he could not tell, but he was certain 
as to the 276 members, as that report had 
been annually made for ten years. How 
many old reports are copied we cannot 
estimate, but we know of no States which 
resist the temptation except Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, and Rhode Island; 
although perhaps other States do. The 
number omitting to report at all is gen- 
erally easily ascertained; in Maine, old 
reports fill the gap; in New Hampshire, 
none are delinquent; in Vermont, 49, 
with 22 copied; in Massachusetts, none ; 
in Rhode Island, one; in Connecticut, 
23; in New York, 5; in Illinois, 15 (if we 
count the obscure tables rightly); in 
Michigan, none, (by a summary process of 
copying); in Wisconsin, 13, (of which 
some are supplied from previous years) ; 
of the other States nothing can be said. 
Tn all, the number is large who have a 
“ name to live” in our lists, but present 
no other evidence of life. 

Each Church should report every item 
also. This may seem a small matter, but 
it needs no peculiar skill in mathematics 
to see thatif a hundred churches omit one 
item each, and another hundred a second, 
and so on through the list, it is the same 
as though a hundred churches had actually 
failed to report. At least 243 of our 
enumerated churches last year entirely 
neglected to report additions and losses; 
and the proportion which omitted one or 
more items isenormous. The result of 
attempts to fill up these defects is some- 
times comical; we have before us a 
Church which has, in the same line, 
“members last year,” 15, no additions, no 
losses, “ members this year,” 8; another 
which fell from 39 to 30 in the same mys- 
terious way ; another, which, by receiving 
2 members, rose from 72 to 95, and yet 
distinctly declares that it has neither 
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males nor females in the Church; and 
these are specimens of scores. The diffi- 
culty in these cases is that somebody has 
manufactured a statement to fill up the 
blank. In Maine, it is impossible to tell the 
number of churches furnishing imperfect 
returns; in New Hampshire it was, last 
year, 17; in Vermont, 46; in Massachu- 
setts, 16 out of 482; in Rhode Island, 1 
out of 20 reporting ; in Connecticut, it is 
impossible to tell, inasmuch as the absence 
of ciphers is like charity in 1 Peter, iv: 8; 
in New York, where peculiar obstacles 
exist, 90; in Illinois, the Connecticut 
mantle is fashionable, with similar results ; 
in Michigan, two items only are reported 
by any Church; in Wisconsin, 10; in 
Iowa, the Connecticut custom fails even 
to hide the evident delinquencies. 

In addition to Church items, there 
should be a complete list of all Orthodox 
Congregational clergymen in each State. 
At present none such exist, though in 
Massachusetts one was last year attempt- 
ed. Ministers are now counted twice 
in very many instances; and others are 
omitted, in large numbers. It seems to 
be forgotten that membership in Associa- 
tions is not the test of fellowship. 

3. The arrangement of our statistics 
should be simple and clear. Associations, 
and churches in Associations, should be 
arranged alphabetically; Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, New York, Illinois, and 
Towa, have now adopted this plan. There 
should be full “ explanations” prefixed 
or attached to the tables, which is now 
done only in Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire. An index of ministers, (with 
P. O. address,) one of towns, and one of 
the proceedings of the General Associa- 
tion, are indispensable; Maine and Wis- 
consin give the first and third; New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island (sub- 
stantially), New York, Illinois (partially), 
Michigan (partially), Iowa (partially), 
give the first; Massachusetts alone, gives 
all three; and Connecticut and California 
neither. The style of printing the an- 
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nual proceedings in several of the States 
makes a confused medley of the whole 
matter, almost defying investigation. 
Each item of business should be separated 
from every other, and should have its ap- 
propriate heading, which the eye can 
readily catch. There should also be in- 
serted, the names of officers, times of 
meeting, and every other item desirable 
to be known, conspicuously printed and 
arranged, so as to inform any person, how- 
ever unacquainted with our affairs. 

It will be seen that the statistics of no 
State are now, in all respects, satisfactory. 
At the same time, great improvements 
have been made within the past few 
years; and improvements, we have rea- 
son to know, are resolved upon in the 
next issues. This being the case, it may 
seem invidious to chronicle existing de- 
fects; but such a chronicle seems neces- 
sary to help on the movement, and 
especially to produce that uniformity of 
plan which is so desirable in itself, and 
which will be necessary if the various re- 
ports are ever to be printed in one vol- 
ume. That project has been suggested, 
and may yet be realized; but no one, 
aware of the present defects, could ask 
any man so far to abandon self-respect as 
to attach his name to such a medley as 
the present issues would furnish. Even 
the few items which the present energetic 
Secretary of the American Congrega- 
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tional Union attempts, by laborious 
efforts, to complete for the Year Book, 
show the difliculty of compiling anything 
satisfactory out of the heterogeneous mass 
submitted to him; the cooling of masses 
of such varying specific gravities, throws 
everything into cracked and disjointed 
confusion. If this is the case with so few 
items, a compiler of full tables would, be- 
fore affixing his name, feel like Falstaff, 
as he looked on his “ hundred and fifty 
tattered profligates ;” “ if I be not ashamed 
of my soldiers, I am a soused gurnet,” 
said he to Bardolph; “eye hath not seen 
such scarecrows; ..... I'll not march 
through Coventry with them, that’s flat.” 
To remedy these defects, there must be 
a Statistical Secretary in each State,—a 
man persistent, industrious, obstinate, 
energetic, good-natured, imperturbable,— 
who shall have exclusive charge of se- 
curing and publishing the statistics; a 
Statistical Scribe, of like character, in 
each local Association; and a feeling on 
the part of churches and pastors that an 
accurate knowledge of our field of labor 
is imperiously demanded. When these 
things are rightly established, an inquirer 
for some wanted fact in our statistics 
would no longer be able to repeat the 
endorsement of a sheriff, who had failed 
to secure the person he was ordered to 
arrest, “ non comeatibus in swampo.” 





HENRY WOLCOTT AND HIS CHILDREN: 
A PURITAN FAMILY. 


BY REV. SAMUEL WOLCOTT, OF PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Henry Wo tcott was the second son 
of John Wolcott, of Galdon Manor, Tol- 
land, in Somersetshire, England, where 
he was born; he was baptized in the 
adjoining parish of Lydiard St. Law- 
rence, Dec. 6, 1578.1 He married, Jan. 





1 We go back no farther than this, although our 
record of the family in England embraces several 
generations. The following incident, relating to 


19, 1606, Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas 
Saunders, of Lydiard St. Lawrence; she 





John Walcot of Walcot, who lived in the early part 
of the 15th century, and explaining the intro- 
duction of rooks into the Coat of Arms, may have 
a little general interest just now, when the mania 
for chess-playing is so prevalent. It is recorded 
of him, in the old family pedigree, that “ playing 
at the chesse with Henry the fifth, kinge of Englande, 
he gave him the check matte with the rouke, where- 
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was baptized Dec. 20, 1584. “ This 
happie pair were married About ye year 
1606. He came to New England about 
the year 1628, and in the year 1630 
brought over his family, to avoid the per- 
secution of those times against Dissen- 
ters.”? 

This was during the reign of King 
Charles I., while its oppressiveness was 
felt, but several years before the roused 
spirit of the people, under the good 
guidance of OLIVER CRoMWELL, swept 
away his authority and his tyranny to- 
gether. 

“Every corner of the nation,” says Eng- 
land’s latest historian, in describing this 
epoch, “ was subjected to a constant and 
minute inspection. Every little congre- 
gation of separatists was tracked out and 
broken up. Even the devotions of pri- 
vate families could not escape the vigi- 
lance of spies. And the tribunals afforded 
no protection to the subject against the 
civil and ecclesiastical tyranny of that 
period.” “This was the conjuncture at 
which the liberties of England were in the 
greatest peril. The opponents of the gov- 
ernment began to despair of the destiny 
of their country; and many looked to the 
American wilderness as the only asylum 
in which they could enjoy civil and spirit- 
ual freedom. There a few resolute Puri- 
tans, who, in the cause of their religion, 
feared neither the rage of the ocean nor 
the hardships of uncivilized life, neither 
the fangs of savage beasts nor the toma- 
hawks of more savage men, built, amidst 
the primeval forest, villages which are 
now great and opulent cities, but which 
have, through every change, retained 
some trace of the character derived from 





upon the kinge changed his coat of arms, which was 
the cross with flower de lures, and gave him the 
rouke for a remembrance.” ....‘* It seemes these 
Chess Rooks were at first called Rooks for being in 
defence of all ye rest; and therefore they stande in 
ye uttermost corners of ye Chesseboard as Frontier 
Castles. King Wm. ye Conqueror lost great Lord- 
ships at this playe. And it might well become a 
King, for therein are comprised all ye Stratagems of 
Warr or plotts of Civill State." 
7MS., “ Famely Chronologie,” 1691, 
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their founders. The government regarded 
these infant colonies with aversion, and 
attempted violently to stop the stream of 
emigration, but could not prevent the 
population of New England from being 
largely recruited by stout-hearted and 
God-fearing men from every part of the 
old England.” * 

Of this character was the Puritan Emi- 
grant, of whom we now present a slight 
memorial. He was not an obscure adven- 
turer, but held a fair position among the 
gentry in England, and possessed an 
estate which yielded him a handsome 
income. By the decease of his elder 
brother without issue, he subsequently 
became proprietor of the family estates, 
including the Manor, and a mill in the 
same village. ‘ Tolland,” says H. G. 
Somerby, Esq., in a letter to the family, 
“is one of the most secluded, quiet, and 
picturesque villages in England. The 
Galdon Manor, which I sketched, and 
which is now occupied as a farm-house, 
must at one time have been very exten- 
sive, and the principal room very splen- 
did for the period. It is still richly orna- 
mented with carved work, etc. I visited 
the old Mill, which belonged to the Fam- 
ily at least 300 years ago. The house 
connected with it, now somewhat dilapi- 
dated, is the same which was then stand- 
ing, and is a curious specimen of archi- 
tecture, both internally and externally. 
The mill is also the original one, with a 
modern addition to one end; I made a 
sketch of the house and mill.” A portion 
of this property was held by the descend- 
ants of the Emigrant in this country 
until the year 1787, when what remained 
was sold for £850 sterling. 

When Henry Wolcott determined to 
emigrate, he had passed his fifty-second 
year, and his children were at an age 
when they most needed such advantages 
in the way of education, limited though 
they were, as they could find only in 
their native land. The parents decided, 
as the least trying of the courses open to 


2 Macaulay, i. 62, 71, 
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them, (though they must have taken the 
resolution with a heavy heart,) to leave 
behind them their two daughters and their 
youngest son, then five years of age, until 
a settlement had been effected in America. 
Taking three sons, (Henry, George, and 
Christopher,) they went forth, at this 
stage of life, to grapple with the hardships 
of a new settlement in an unexplored 
country—retiring forever from their pleas- 
ant seat, from the place of their fathers’ 
sepulchres and the birth-place of all their 
children, (from some of whom, in their 
tender years. they were to be separated 
for an uncertain period,) and bravely 
encountering the unknown future which 
awaited them and theirs on the deep and 
in the desert. They have their reward— 
and they desired none other on earth—a 
name and a place among those excellent 
companies, of whom the world was not 
worthy, who came out from the mother 
country to this, at that eventful period, 
on their high mission of civilization and 
Christianity. 

The company, of which they were 
members, consisted of 140 persons; and 
the historian of Connecticnt makes the 
following mention of them: 

“In one of the first ships which arrived 
this year, came over the Rev. Mr. John 
Warham) Mr. John Maverick? Mr. Ros- 

1 Joun Warnam came from Exeter, England, 
(where he had been an eminent minister,) as teacher 
of the Dorchester Church, Mr. Maverick being pas- 
tor. Ile did not remove to Connecticut until the 
September following the removal of his Church. He 
remained at Windsor until his death, April 1, 1670. 
Cotton Mather supposes that he was “the first 
preacher that ever preached with notes in New Eng- 
land.”” Though ‘* as pious a man as most that were 
out of heaven,” yet he was subject to “ fearful dejec- 
tions of mind.” His wife died in 1634; his daughrer, 
Esther, married, Ist, Rev. Eleazer Mather, the min- 
ister of Northampton, Ms., (who was son of Rev. 
Richard and Catharine [Holt] Mather, of Dorchester, 
and born May 18, 1637, H. C., 1656, died July 22, 
1669); by this marriage she had three children, viz: 
Warham b. Sept. 7, 1666, and settled in New Haven ; 
Eliakim b. Sept 22, 1668, and Eunice b. Aug. 2, 1664, 
married Rev. John Williams, * the Redeemed Cap- 
tive,” and was killed by the Indians Feb. 21, 1704; 
Esther, widow of Rev. Eleazer Mather, married, 2d, 
March 8, 1670, Rev. Solomon Stoddard, successor in 
the ministry to her former husband, and a son of 
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siter, Mr. Ludlow, Mr. Henry Wolcott, 
and others of Mr. Warham’s Church and 
congregation, who first settled the town of 
Windsor, in Connecticut. Mr. Rossiter 
and Mr. Ludlow were magistrates. Mr. 
Wolcott had a fine estate, and was a man 
of superior abilities. This was an honor- 
able company. Mr. Warham had been a 
famous minister in Exeter, the capital of 
the county of Devonshire. The people 
who came with him were from.the three 
counties of Devonshire, Dorsetshire, and 
Somersetshire.”*® “They were a very 


godly and religious people, and many of 


them persons of figure and note, being 
dignified with the title of Mr. which 
few in those days were.” * 

They sailed from Plymouth in Eng- 
land, on the 20th of March, 1630, in the 
ship Mary and John, of 400 tons burthen, 





Anthony Stoddard, of Boston; b. Oct 4, 1643, H. C. 
1662, ordained Sept. 11, 1672, d. Feb. 11, 1729 ; twelve 
children were the fruits of this marriage ; of these 
twelve children, three died young; five daughters 
married clergymen, (one of which five, Esther, was 
the mother of JoNATHAN EDWARDS); one son was a 
clergyman, and one a Judge. Of the descendants of 
John Warham, in addition to the eminent Edwards 
family (in part,) are included many distinguished 
names; Prof. Solomon Stoddard, of Middlebury, 
Charles Stoddard, Esq., of Boston, and the lamented 
Missionary, David T. Stoddard, are on the list of de- 
scendants. — Sumner’s East Boston; Stoddard Pa- 
pers; Hist.-Gen. Register. Q. 

2 JoHN MAVERICK was a minister of the Estab- 
lished Church, and resided about forty miles from 
Exeter, England; he is first mentioned at the time 
of the assemblage in the New Hospital, Plymouth, 
England, to organize a Church. Cotton Mather 
includes him in the ‘ First Classis’? of ministers, 
viz: those who “ were in the actual exercise of their 
ministry when they left England.’”? He was ‘‘ some- 
what advanced in age,’’ at that period. He took the 
freeman’s oath May 18, 1631. A curious account of 
his drying some gun-powder in a pan, over the fire, 
in the Dorchester meeting-house, which was used as 
a magazine also, and the wonderful escape of Maver- 
ick in the consequent explosion of a “ small barrel,’’ 
are described in Winthrop’s Journal, i. *72. Mr. 
Maverick expected to remove to Connecticut, but 
died Feb. 3, 1636-7, aged ‘about sixty.” “A godly 
man, a beloved pastor, a safe and truthful guide.” 
Samuel Maverick, an Episcopalian, an early settler 
of Noddle’s Island, and afterwards Royal Commis- 
sioner, was a son of Rey. John. For a full account 
of each, see Sumner’s Hist. of East Boston. Q. 

8 Trumbull, Hist. Conn., i. 23. 

4 Mass. Hist. Coll., ix. 150. 
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Capt. Squeb, Master. Before their em- 
barkation, after their passage had been 
engaged, they were allowed the privilege 
of organizing themselves into an indepen- 
dent Church. This is now the First 
Church in Windsor—the oldest in the 
State of Connecticut. The Barnstable 
and Plymouth churches, in Massachu- 
setts, had been organized in the same 
way, and these three, so far as we know, 
are the only New England churches 
which had a transatlantic origin. 

They arrived at Nantasket on the 
Lord’s Day, May 30th, 1630, after a voy- 
age of two months and ten days, and 
landed the next day. A brief account of 
the expedition from one of their own 
number, Capt. Roger Clap, one of the 
first settlers of Dorchester, who was then 
a young man, is fortunately extant. We 
quote from it only that portion which 
seems to illustrate the eminently religious 
character of the early New England 
emigration: 

“There came godly families in that 
ship. We were of passengers, many in 
number, (besides seamen,) of good rank. 
These godly people resolved to live to- 
gether; and therefore, as they had made 
choice of those two reverend servants of 
God, Mr. John Warham and Mr. John 
Maverick, to be their ministers, so they 
kept a solemn day of fasting in the New 
Hospital in Plymouth, in England, spend- 
ing it in preaching and praying; when 
that worthy man of God, Mr. John White 
of Dorchester, in Dorset, was present, 
and preached unto us the word of God in 
the fore part of the day ; and in the latter 
part of the day, as the people did solemnly 
make choice of and call those godly min- 
isters to be their officers, so also the rev- 
erend Mr. Warham and Mr. Maverick 
did accept thereof, and expressed the 
same. So we came, by the good hand of 
the Lord, through the deeps comfortably ; 
having preaching, or expounding of the 





1 It is the purpose of the writer to give some 
account of the Windsor settlements and churches in 
another paper. 
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word of God, every day for ten weeks 
together, by our ministers.” ? 

Of the landing at Nantasket, the ex- 
plorations of the party, the privations 
which were suffered, and the first settle- 
ment at Dorchester, Capt. Clap gives a 
a pathetic and deeply interesting narra- 
tive, of which our limits will not allow 
even an abstract; “in those days,” says 
Clap, “ God did cause this people to trust 
in Him.” 

The name of Henry Wolcott appears 
in the first List of “ffreemen” made in 
Boston, Oct. 19, 1630. This was the day 
on which the first General Court in Mas- 
sachusetts was held, consisting not of rep- 
resentatives, but of individual freemen. 
Under the ancient charter of the Colony, 
none were recognized as members of the 
body politic, except such as were admitted 
by the General Court, and took the oath 
of allegiance to the colonial government. 

Wolcott remained at Dorchester but 
six years. With the bulk of the Dorches- 
ter Church, he removed to Connecticut. 
There had been, for several years, a dis- 
position among the settlers of several 
Massachusetts towns to remove,—partly 
prompted by scarcity, partly by a desire 
for more land than the nearness of their 
settlements allowed; and possibly other 
motives, as to government, entered. The 
reports of John Oldham, who, with three 
others, had visited Connecticut in 1633, 
and the statements given by Plymouth 
people, who early located there, led them 
to consider that territory with favor. 
They applied, in 1634, to the General 
Court, for permission to remove thither, 
but without effect. In 1635, they met 
with better success. Pioneers from Mr. 
Warham’s Church at Dorchester, went 
thither in the summer of 1635, most of 
whom were compelled, by the severity of 
the approaching winter, to return ; those 
who remained met with extreme priva- 
tions; a precarious support by hunting, 
or from acorns, malt and grains, reduced 
them to great want; their cattle died to 





2 Young’s Chronicles, pp. 346-48. 
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the loss, for the Dorchester people alone, 
of £200. But when spring opened, the 
tide of emigration recommenced. The 
towns of Windsor, Hartford, and Weath- 
ersfield, were settled from Dorchester,! 
Cambridge and Watertown, respectively. 
Among these settlers, Trumbull mentions 
“‘ several of the principal gentlemen,” viz: 
“Mr. John Haynes, who at this time was 
Governor of Massachusetts, Mr. Henry 
Wolcott, Mr. Wells,” and others,—who 
quieted the Plymouth, the Dutch, and the 
Indian titles, in an honorable manner. 
The greater part of the emigrants went 
by land. “It was” says McClure? “a 
long, fatiguing and dangerous march. 
About one hundred men, women and chil- 
dren took their departure from the three 
towns, encumbered with baggage and 
cattle, to travel through an unexplored 
territory. They shaped their course by a 
compass. They had to pick their way 
through forests, over or around swamps and 
mountains, and to construct rafts to help 
them over the streams. They saw here and 
there a solitary foot-path leading to the In- 
The Nipnit or inland In- 


dian villages. 
dians, whose country they passed through, 
were numerous, and might have taken 
advantage of their weak and defenceless 
condition to cut them off. But the God of 


Israel, who conducted the chosen tribes 
through the desert of Arabia, and caused 
the fear of the people of God to fall upon 





1 It is said that the movement was disagreeable to 
the pastors, who yielded only on seeing the prevalent 
desire of the people. The First Church of Dorches- 
ter came hither in an organized state, (organized in 
1680); it is now the First Church in Windsor, Ct. 
The Church in Dorchester, which now bears the 
name of the First Church, was organized Aug. 23, 
1636, and is now Unitarian. The ‘‘ Second Church,” 
of which Dr. John Codman was the first pastor, and 
Rev. James H. Means the second and present, was 
organized Jan. 1, 1808. 

2 We quote this from “a Century Thanksgiving 
Sermon; Text, Deut. iv: 37,38. Preachedin East 
Windsor, Dec. 24, 1795,” by Rev. Dr. McClure, of 
South Windsor, of which the original and a revised 
manuscript are in our p The subst: of 
@ portion of it was given in a letter by Dr. McClure 
to the Massachusetts Historical Society, and appears 
in their Collections, First Series, v. 166, 171. 

VOL. I. 19 
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their enemies, in like manner restrained 
the savages of the wilderness from molest- 
ing this worthy company. They were 
fourteen days performing this tedious 
journey. Their hearts did not sink under 
the pressure of sufferings. Some of them 
had lived delicately in their native coun- 
try, but they cheerfully encountered the 
hardships of the way. They fed upon 
the milk of their cattle ; and wrapped in 
their cloaks and blankets, they slept upon 
the ground, amid the nightly howlings of 
beasts of prey. They were supported by 
the goodness of the cause for which they 
had followed God into the wilderness ; his 
providence had pointed out to them the 
path of duty ; and they devoutly prayed 
and sung Psalms as they marched along, 
and the woods for the first time resounded 
with sacred hallelujahs. They at length 
came in sight of this river, the object of 
their ardent expectation.” 

To some of the first settlers of Con- 
necticut, the Massachusetts government 
had given political authority, although the 
territory was clearly beyond its jurisdic- 
tion. This was in force but one year. 
In the year 1637, the first General As- 
Mr. 
Henry Wolcott had been elected a mem- 
ber of the Committee, twelve in number, 
which constituted the Lower House, or 
popular branch of that body; and thus he 
participated in the first legislative pro- 
ceedings of both Colonies. In 1640, his 
name stands first in the list of inhabitants 
in Windsor. In 1648, he was elected a 
member of the House of Magistrates, as 
the Upper House, the present Senate, 
was then styled, consisting of six or eight 
members; and he was annually reélected 
during life. 

In the year 1640, Mr. Wolcott appears 
to have visited England. His younger 
children, Anna, Mary and Simon, had 
probably joined the family in America 
before this date; we can only ascertain 
that they came between the years 1631 
and 1641. 

We have, in our collection of family 
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manuscripts, thirteen letters, sent from 
England during the first thirty years of 
their settlement here. Letters of this 
date, handed down through eight genera- 
tions, are so rare as to be a curiosity, and 
warrant the insertion of the annexed 
specimens. The genuine antiquities of 
the family, however, are some English 
Deeds, older than the settlement of 
America, handsomely engrossed on parch- 
ment, with the original signatures and 
seals attached; one of them bears the 
Great Seal of Bacon, Lord Chancellor 
of England. We give three letters entire, 
from different persons : 

Cozen Henry my love to you remembered 
and to your father and mother to your 
Brothers these are to give you to under- 
derstand that we are all in good health my 
father hath remembered his love to you and 
to your father and mother and to the rest 
of your Brothers these are to give you to 
understand that your Brother Simon hath 
been verre sicke of late and soe hath your 
sisters alsoe But now thanks be to al- 
mightie god they are resonabelly wel 
againe Your Brother John continues in 
his ould Course of livinge. We shall al 
desire to have your Companie with us soe 
soone as Conveniently you can good Cozen 
let me Intreate you to write to me of the 
manner and situation of the Cuntry I have 
sent you in your Box a quire of paper be 
kause you shall remember to write unto 
me soe in hast I levinge you to the prtex- 
ion of the almightie god I end and restt 

Your Inseperabel Cozen 
Joun Wattcorr [Jr], 
Wellington, 22 July, 1631 
To his Lovinge Cozen 
Henry Wolcott Junior 


in Matapan (Dorchester ) 
these in new England, 


In Venns in Bushops lydeard 
the 15th of Aprill 1639: 

Loving and deare brother my trew love 
and best respects unto yourselfe my sister 
in Lawe and all my Cuzens remembred 
wishing allwayes your health and prospe- 
ritie in the Lorde and trusting in God you 
are in good health as we all weare at the 
writting hearof the Lords name be prayesd 
for it. Broather soe it is that it hath 
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pleased the Lord to take to his mersie the 
soull of our deare brother Christopher Woll- 
cott of Wellington who desesed the 25th 
of March 1639: in the morninge he died 
vntestat and thareby as I vnderstand that 
his Land faleth vnto yourself or your sonne 
which maketh me to writt vnto you to 
know your minde what you will have done 
in it I desire your answer as soone as maye 
be for I am informed that his land falleth 
ynto you and all his prsonall estatt falleth 
vnto his wiffe and for my partt I shall have 
nothinge yeat you knowe deare brother 
that I have suported him by his breeding, 
and his being in Fraunce and by byeing 
him lande by copie into Tolland Mill Liv- 
ing, and into John..... Living which 
never cost him a pennie and nowe in re- 
quitall of it I shall not have a pennie which 
greveth the verie harte of me that it should 
soe fall out, for he did promise our father 
in his death bed that my sonne John Woll- 
cott should be his heare vnto Tolland Mill 
and allso promised it before manie others, 
yeat neverthelese I will put my trust in 
the Lord for he hath been my helper and 
my shure defense hithervnto and soe he 
shall be vnto the end, for thes things are 
transitorie and put vpon me for triall of 
my patience but the Lord knoweth whome 
are his tharfore vnto him be all honore and 
prayse for ever and ever. 

Broather I reseaved your leter whearin 
you wrott of dangers that you have had in 
your Countrie whearin god hath prserved 
you and soe he will all them that truly 
trust in him, you wrott to vnderstand of 
the course of our Cuntrie it was never by 
my time soe dangerouse as now it is for 
itis proclaymed open warrs betwixt Eng- 
land and Scottland, and our most gracious 
King Charles is gone into Scottland with 
30 or 40 thousand of the traynors as the 
report doeth goe ar gon with him and thare 
are 40 or 50 of a band ar prickt vpon everie 
Captines boocke and doe stand at an 
howers warning vpon payn of death thare 
be them prickt whous livings is worth 
200£ a yeare and vpward and thare be 
suplyes apoynted to fill vp the Captins 
boock agayn as sowne as they ar gone it is 
much feared that we have manie danger- 
ouse enimies but if god be with vs we 
feare not whoe is agaynst us. you wrott 
vnto me to send you a laboring man or to 
and I have spoken ynto divers to goe and 
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them that be good workmen and can get 
theyer living heare ar fearfull to go to seae 
for feare they shall not live to com to your 
land, but wear it not for the danger of the 
seas you mought have inough. 

Broather my wife and chilldren desireth 
to be remembred vnto your wife and chill- 
dren and we doe dayelye praye for your 
prosperitie besiching the Allmighti god to 
blese vs all and send vs his kingdom of 
grase and the kingdom of glorie in heaven 
through Jesus Christ our only saviour and 
redemer, Amen. 

Brother I praye you to return me your 
answer conserning the land what shall be 
dune in it wheather I shall mak an enter 
vpon it in your behalfe vntill you can com 
or send over, for it is howses much of it 
and must be repayred or otherwise it will 
goe in decaye. 

Broather you wrott conserning the teach- 
ing of the word, it is not soe much taught 
as it was when you lyved heare for thar is 
no lectuarie vsed in no place and but on 
sermon vpon the sabath day, and in manie 
places on sermon in a month and skarse 
that whearfore manie doe feare that the 
Lord hath ordayned a punishment for it, 
soe Tend and rest your Loving brother to 
the utermost of my power vntill death. 

Joun Wo .tcort. 

I have writt vnto you at this time 3 let- 
ters becaus if on miscari the other may 
com to your hands. my sonne John is not 
com hom from the Indens [Indies]. 

To my Loving brother 
Hennory Wollcott 
dwelling in Winsor 
by quenattecott rieuer 
in Nu England giue 
these I pray you. 


Sfrom Wellington the 20th March 1641 

Loving and kind kinsman Henrie Woll- 
cott my kind love and best respects to you 
remembered with very kind love to your 
second selfe and to all the rest of my Cozens 
In generrale remembered Hoping in the lord 
you are all in good health, as we all were 
at the present writinge hereof praysed be 
God for it: These few lines are to certifie 
you that I have reseaved your letter by 
your Brother in law Mr Joseph Newberrie 
and I understand that you have not re- 
seaved any letter from me I sent to you the 
last yere and divers letters before and never 
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had noe returne: my brother John we have 
had no nuse from him since my Uncle was 
here It hath pleased God to set a great De- 
struction amongst us here in our land both 
in Church and State that men as the scrip- 
ture sath hath bin almost at there wits end 
for noe Turkish slavery can be worse than 
hath bin Inflicted over us we have bin 
robed and stript of all our goods both with- 
in doores and without and leade away cap 
tive from house and harbor and like to 
suffer death but prayse god that he hath 
not given us over to the wills of our Ad- 
versari for then we had bin overwhelmed: 
Cozen soe it is we are removed from Venns 
to Wellington at Micklemas last and my- 
ffather and mother doth live in the house 
that was my Uncles Chr Wollcott and I 
and my wife doth live with them my Uncle 
Wollcott is dead for 3 yeres since If your 
ffather or you plese to com over to dispose 
of what is here there may be sales men found 
but Estates doe goe at verie low value that 
formerly they have bin for since the Trubles 
did arise not any Estate was able to make 
good the charges that went out of it by a 
greate deale one hundred pound in purse 
that could be saved to deale over hath bin 
more work then 2 Hundred pounds pr 
Annum I doe not goe to underwrite any 
thinge you have but I speake really as you 
shall find if you come into England Cozen 
If you have any occasion to make use of 
me I shall be readie and willing to doe you 
the best service that lieth in my small 
power I have writen to you 2 other letters 
at this time desiringe to have Answeres 
from them as soone as may be soe in som 

hast and no lesse love I rest 
Allwaies your Loved Kinsman till Deathe 

Hvcxu Woutcort.! 
To my verie 
Lovinge Kinsman 
Henrie Wollcott 
Junior at Winsor 
in Connecticott 
in New England 
give these. 


Mr. Wolcott continued an honored resi- 
dent of Windsor until his death, which 





1 The spelling of the family name (as was usual in 
those duys) was very variable; we find not less than 


a dozen forms. It is given three different ways, in 
the signature, the seal, and the superscription, of the 
same letter. The traditional pronunciation, in the 
family, of the penultimate vowel, gives it the sound 
of o in Wolf. 
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took place May 30, 1655. His Will was 
dictated on the day of his death, and was 
proved October 4.1 The inventory of his 
estate amounted (exclusive of property in 
England) to £764, 8s. 10d.,—an illustra- 
tion of the fact that many early adven- 
turers expended more in making settle- 
ments in Connecticut, than the property 
so improved was worth. 

“This year (1655),” says Trumbull, 
“died Henry Wolcott, Esq., in the 78th 
year of his age. He was the owner of a 





1 It reads as follows : 

The last Willof Henry Wolcott, late of Wind- 
sor, deceased. 

The thirtieth of May, 1635, I, Henry Wotcort, 
sick of body, but of perfect memory, do make and 
ordain this my last will and testament, in manner 
and form following. 

First. I commend my soul to God my maker, 
hoping assuredly through the only merit of Jesus 
Christ my Saviour, to be a partaker of life everlast- 
ing ; and I commend my body to the earth, whereof 
it was made. 

I will that my wife shall have all my house lot, 
orchard, g rden, hop-yard and my lot in Plymouth 
meadow, during the term of her natural life. Also, 
I give unto my wife two of my cows, and half the 
household goods in my dwelling house. 

Also, I leave my land in England to Henry my 
eldest son, without encumbrances. Also, I give unto 
him my two books of martyrs. 

Also, I give to Christopher my second son, my lot 
in the Great meadow,—and also, my house lot and 
houseing upon it, after the death of my wife, he pay- 
ing out of it thirty pounds, after my wife’s decease, 
as I shall hereafter appoint. 

Also, I give to George my third son, the five 
pounds he owes me, and five pounds more. 

Also, I give to Simon, my youngest son, all my 
land on the easterly side of the Great River and also 
my lot at Arramonets. 

Also, to the children of Henry, my eldest son, five 
-pounds to Henry the eldest of them, and to the rest 
of them forty shillings apiece. 

I give all the rest of my goods to be equally divided 
amongst all my children. 

Also, I appolnt Henry Wolcott, my son, to be 
overseer of this my will and testament. 

Also, my will is, that Christopher, my son, shall 
have my lot in Plymouth meadow, after the decease 
of my wife. 

My-will is that my debts shall be first paid. 
October 4, 1635. The above written being 
testified to the Court by Mr. Henry Wolcott, 
upon oath, and by Mr. Wichfield to be the 
last will and testament of Mr. Henry Wolcott, 
senior, deceased, the Court approbated of the 
‘same, and ordered it to be recorded. 


JouN CULLICE, Secretary. 
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good estate in Somersetshire, in England. 
His youth, it is said, was spent in gaiety 
and country pastimes; but afterwards, 
under the instructions of Mr. Edward 
Elton, his mind was entirely changed, and 
turned to the sincere love and practice of 
religion. As the Puritans were then 
treated with great severity, he sold about 
£8,000 worth of estate in England, and 
prepared for a removal into America. 
He came into New England with Mr. 
Warham, in May 1630, and settled first 
at Dorchester, in Massachusetts. In 16386, 
he removed to Windsor, and was one of 
the principal planters of that town. He 
was chosen into the magistracy in 1643, 
and continued in it until his death. He 
left an estate in England, which rented at 
about £60 a year, which the family for 
some time enjoyed; but was afterwards 
sold. After his decease, some one of his 
descendants was annually chosen into the 
magistracy, for a term of nearly eighty 
years. Some of them have been mem- 
bers of the Assembly, Judges of the Supe- 
rior Court, or magistrates, from the first 
settlement of the colony to this time, 
during the term of more than a century 
and a half—A. D. 1797.” 

Over the graves of Henry Wolcott, 
and Elizabeth, his wife, there is an arched 
monument of brown stone, wrought by 
their son-in-law, Matthew Griswold; the 
inscriptions being on the opposite sides: 

HERE UNDER LYETH THE BODY OF 
HENRY WOLCOT SOMETIMES A Matrs- 
TRATE OF THIS JURISDICTION WHO 
DYED YE 30TH DAY OF May 


SALUTIS 1655 
— eee 77 


HERE UNDER LYETH THE BODY OF 
ELIzABETH WOLCOT WHO DYED YE 
7TH DAY OF JULY 

§ SALUTIS 1655 
prign ( ETATIS 73 


2 On examining the MS. of Dr. Trumbull, deposited 
in the Library of Yale College, we discovered that 
the authority for his statement was a letter from 
Gov. Roger Wolcott to the Rev. Mr. Prince, of Bos- 
ton, dated Aug. 15, 1754, to which there is a refer- 
ence; and on exami : g the remnant of Mr. Prince’s 
Library, we find that this letter shared the fate of 
most of its valuable manuscripts. 
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Around it are the monuments of their 
children, and children’s children. The 
cemetery lies in the rear of the- First Con- 
gregational Church, on the high northern 
bank of Farmington River; the railroad 
passes on its western side. Here these 
worthy Pilgrims and their companions in 
tribulation, and in the kingdom and 
patience of Jesus Christ, found a resting- 
place from their wanderings and toils; 
they rest from their labors, and their 
works do follow them. 

We add, from our ancient “ Chrono- 
logie,” the simple statement which follows 
the record of their death, and which is of 
more worth than all other history and 
eulogy,— 

“ These both dyed in hope and Ly 
buryed under one Tomb in Windsor.” 

The children of Henry and Elizabeth 
Wolcott were, 

I. Joun. He was baptized Oct. 1, 
1607; was living in England in 1631, and 
apparently never emigrated to America. 
He had died without issue previous to the 
date of his father’s will, in 1655. ‘The 
Family Record makes no mention of him. 

II. Anna. She came over with her 
sister and youngest brother, after the 
family had become settled. She married, 
Oct. 16, 1646, Mr. Matthew Griswold, 
who resided in Windsor, and was a Dep- 
uty tothe General Court. He afterwards 
removed to Saybrook, in the capacity of 
Agent for Gov. Fenwick. He subse- 
quently purchased a large estate in 
Blackhall, a pleasant part of Lyme, which 
has now been the seat of the Griswold 
family for more than two centuries. He 
gave the name to the town, of which he 
was the first inhabitant, in honor of Lyme 
Regis, the place of his nativity in Eng- 
land. He was a stone-cutter by trade, 
and wrought the tombstone of his father- 
in-law, Henry Wolcott. He died at the 
age of 96 years, and was buried in Say- 
brook ; but his grave is unknown. 

IlI. Henry. He was born Jan. 21, 
1610 (O.S.) i.e., 1611 (N. S.)? He came 

1 He was u.aster of a short hand, which has puzzled 
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with his parents, and was admitted a free- 
man by the General Court of Boston, 
April 1, 1634, which shows that he was at 
that time 4 member of the Dorchester 
Church. He removed, with the family, to 
Windsor, in 1636, where he married, Nov. 
18, 1641, Sarah, daughter of Mr. Thomas 
Newberry. He was an importing mer- 
chant, and his ledger has been preserved. 
He appears to have been in England, on 
business, in the spring of 1654. He was 
engaged in public life, and held various 
appointments. He was one of the nine- 
teen gentlemen prominent in the Colony, 
who were named in the Charter of Con- 
necticut. He was elected a member of 





us in several documents, and to which we did not 
imagine that any key could ever be found. Among 
the papers deposited in the Library of the Conn. 
Historical Society, some years since, was a stout lit- 
tle vellum-covered volume of nearly 400 pages, 
closely written in this hand, with no clue to the sub- 
ject nor to the writer’s name. It lay unnoticed 
until a little more than a year ago, when it attracted 
the attention of J. Hammond Trumbull, Esq., who is 
as ingenious in such matters as he is persevering in 
his researches. He ded in deciphering it, and 
found it to consist of notes of sermons and lectures, 
delivered in Windsor and Hartford, between April, 
1638, and May, 1641, in regular course. The writer’s 
name is not given, but his birthday is noted on the 
first leaf of the volume, and this and other facts 
identify him as Henry Wolcott, Jr.; and it is a curi- 
ous fact that the only record of his birth is found 
among these hieroglyphics, and the date has been 
unknown till now. 

These notes give the dates, texts, and general out- 
lines of the discourses of the Rev. Messrs. Warham 
and Huit, in Windsor, and of the Rev. Messrs. 
Hooker and Stone, in Hartford, during the sessions 
of the General and Particular Courts. Among the 
former is one delivered by Mr. Warham, Nov. 17, 
1640, “‘at the betrothing of Benedict Alvord and 
Abraham Randall,” from the text, Eph. 6: 11, “ Put 
on the whole armor of God, that ye may be able to 
stand against the wiles of the devil.”? The preacher 
“ improved ” the theme, “ for teaching the betrothed 
lovers that marriage is a war-faring condition,” and 
“ for reproof to those who think nothing is needed for 
marriage but the consent of the parents.” In the 
face of these solemn admonitions, it appears from 
the Wiudsor records that both were duly married 
before the expiration of the year—the happy Bene- 
dict to Joan Newton, and the other to Mary Ware. 

Among the latter discourses, are Mr. Hooker’s two 
Election Sermons, of May 81, 1688, and April 11, 
1639. Of the first, from the text, Deut. 1:18, Mr. 
Trumbull gives an abstract, of deep interest ,as show- 
ing the “politics” which were preached by the 
ablest and best of the Puritan Fathers. 
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the House of Deputies in 1660, and a 
member of the House of Magistrates in 
1662, and successively after until his 
death. In 1669 the General Assembly 
made him a grant of 300 acres of land. 
He died July 12, 1680. His widow died 
July 16, 1684. Her wardrobe, an inven- 
tory of which exists among the family 
papers, and is a curiosity, was appraised 
at nearly £100 sterling. 

IV. Gerorce. He was made a free- 
man by the General Court of Connecti- 
cut, May 21,1657. He settled in Weath- 
ersfield, and married Elizabeth Treat. 
His history is more obscure than that of 
his brothers. 

Y. CuristopHeR. The family home- 
stead in Windsor was bequeathed to him 
by his father. He died, unmarried, Sept. 
7, 1662. By his will nuncupative, his 
estate was divided among his brothers and 
sisters, Henry receiving the larger share. 

VI. Mary. She married, June 25, 
1646, Job Drake, of Windsor. She and 
her husband died, the same day, Sept. 16, 
1649. 

VII. Simon. He was born about the 
year 1625. He was admitted a freeman 
in 1654. He married, (1st) March 19, 
1656-7, Joanna, daughter of Aaron Cook, 
one of the first settlers of Windsor. Their 
married life was brief; she died April 27, 
1657, at the age of 18 years. He married, 
(2d) Oct. 17, 1661, Martha Pitkin, de- 
scribed in the Windsor Records as “ late 
from England.” She was the sister of 
Mr. William Pitkin, of East Hartford, 
Attorney General and Treasurer of the 
Colony. She is represented to have been 
a superior lady, having received an ac- 
complished education in England. In an 
obituary notice of one of her sons, pub- 
lished in 1767, she is described as “a 
woman of eminent good sense, virtue, and 
piety.” She is said to have come ona 
visit to her brother, and been induced to 
remain by the marriage proposal which 
she received, which was backed by the 
urgent wishes of some of the leading Col- 
onists. 
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A few years after this marriage, Mr. 
Simon Wolcott sold his place in Windsor, 
and purchased a farm in Simsbury, to which 
he removed. His name appears on the 
Simsbury Records, as commander of the 
train-band, and selectman. It proved an 
unfortunate investment, as the settlers 
were driven from the place by the Indians 
in 1676, and his property was destroyed. 
He remained a few years in Windsor, and 
in 1680 settled on his land on the East side 
of the Connecticut River, in the present 
town of South Windsor. He died in 
1687, and was buried in Windsor Church 
yard. His death was hastened by 
gloomy anticipations of the oppression 
and suffering which awaited the Colonists 
under the coming administration of Sir 
Edmund Andross,—fears which, as the 
result proved, were not wholly groundless. 
His widow married, in 1689, Mr. David 
Clark, one of the leading men in the 
Colony ; she died in 1719.1 

From Simon and Martha Wolcott have 
sprung those of the family who were sub- 
sequently most known in the annals of 
Connecticut; three of their descendants 
in the male line, in successive generations, 
and others in collateral lines, have been 
called to the Governor’s Chair? 





1 The following are copies of their epitaphs: 


Here lyes waiting 
for ye resurrection 
of the just the body of 
Mr Simon Wotcott 
who dyed Septem 
ye 11th 1687 aged 
62 years. 

Here lyeth sleep 
ing in Jesus ye Bo 
dy of Mrs MaR 
THA CLARK Alies 
Wo.coTrt who 
Died Octr ye 13 
1719 Aged 80 Years. 


[From Old South Windsor Church Yard.] 

2 Among the Governors of Connecticut here re- 
ferred to, are Roger Wotcott, Otiver WoLcort, the 
elder, OLiveR Wolcott, the younger, MaTrHEew 
GRISWOLD, the second, RoGER Griswo.D, and WIL- 
1AM Wotcotr Exisworts. Several of the family 
have been Judges, and have held other offices of civil 
trust. The writer of this article appears to represent 
the clergy almost alone; and his ecclesiastical pedi- 
gree is, perhaps, to be traced through his mother, 
(Rachel M.,) who was the youngest daughter of the 
Rev. Dr: McClure, of East Windsor, and the grand- 
daughter of the Rev. Dr. Pomeroy, of Hebron. 
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Congregationalism in Western New York. 


CONGREGATIONALISM IN WESTERN NEW YORK. 


BY REV. JAMES H. DILL, SPENCERPORT, N. Y. 


Rev. James H. Horcnxrn has pub- 
lished a work entitled “A History of 
Western New York, and of the Presby- 
terian Church in that Section,” a volume 
of six hundred pages; a book which has 
its merits and its defects. 
of his ecclesiastical history is, the ascen- 
dancy there of Presbyterianism over Con- 
gregationalism. 

How far his title page is justified by the 
contents of his book, may be judged by 
the following facts: In several chapters 
he gives an account of the early settlers, 
most of whom were New Englanders, and 
Congregational in their preferences; of 
the early missionaries, missionary socie- 
ties, ministers, churches, and ecclesiastical 
bodies, most of which were Congregation- 
al; and of the early revivals, the con- 
spicuous laborers in which were Congre- 
gational ministers. A large part of his 
book is, in fact, a history of Congrega- 
tionalism in Western New York, of which 
he gives no hint on his title page, and 
which he uses as a convenient back- 
ground from which to set forth a Presby- 
terian figure. 

Still further : In fifteen, out of his thirty- 
six chapters, he gives an account of 436 
churches, and although he is very careful, 
when he can, to tell us ‘this church was 
organized as a Presbyterian church,” yet 
there are not 100, of the 436, which he 
tells us were so organized. Forty of the 
original number are extinct. Records 
‘show that about 200 have at some time 





1 Tuis Article is the substance of an address pro- 
nounced by Rev. James II. Dill, before the General 
Association of New York, at its Quarter Century 
Meeting at Rochester, Sept. 22, 1858. The Address, 
somewhat enlarged and with additional notes, is 
published in a pamphlet form, concurrently with the 
present date ; and may be had of the author. 


The main drift. 


been Congregational; and 160, — two- 
fifths of the 396 surviving churches—now 
report themselves as Congregational 
churches. 

Notwithstanding these facts, which one 
who undertakes to set forth the ascendan- 
dancy of Presbyterianism over Congrega- 
tionalism ought to have ascertained, he 
heads each of the fifteen chapters of 
churches with the name of a certain Pres- 
bytery, and calls Congregational churches 
Presbyterian. Of the Church in Holley, 
he says, “‘ at what period the Presbyterian 
Church was organized is not known to 
the writer.” He might have added “ and 
never will be.” In fact, he tells us con- 
cerning Congregational churches con- 
nected with Presbytery, that “ these 
churches are in all respects Presbyterian, 
with the exception that their sessions 
consist of the body of the brethren of 
competent age, instead of a bench of el- 
ders, chosen for the purpose of govern- 
ment, and set apart by certain formalities.” 
As if one should say that a square is in 
all respects a circle, except wherein it 
differs from it. The radical idea of Pres- 
byterianism is eldership—the govern- 
ment of elders. The radical idea of 
Congregationalism is the brotherhood— 
government by the membership. 

From such an inaccurate history, based 
on such mistaken conceptions, and convey- 
ing so unfair an impression—which ought 
to be corrected by a volume of equal size 
—I proceed to give a brief notice of 
CONGREGATIONALISM IN WESTERN 
New York. [shall take the same boun- 
daries as Mr. Hotchkin. At the early pe- 
riod in which our history commences, 1790, 
Western New York comprehended the 
most of the State west of the Hudson 
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River. This history is divided into three 
marked periods, which I shall designate 
respectively as THE RISE, THE DECLINE, 
AND THE REVIVAL of the Congregational 
interest in this section. 

I. The Rise and Establishment of Con- 
gregational Churches in this Region; from 
1790 to about 1815. 

This land was originally granted by the 
mother country to the Colonies of New 
England. The conflicting claims of New 
York and Massachusetts to this territory 
were settled by the grant of pre-emption 
right on the part of New York, to the 
State of Massachusetts. This pre-emp- 
tion right was purchased of Massachusetts 
by New England men, Messrs. Phelps 
and Gorham; and by them the Indian 
title to a large portion of the soil was ex- 
tinguished ; so that it was at an early day 
advertised and offered for sale in New 
England, in exchange for cultivated farms. 
The richness and the beauty of this region 
had been reported throughout the East 
by the returned soldiers of Gen. Sullivan’s 
army, and their statements, together with 
the efforts of Messrs. Phelps and Gorham, 
soon awakened a strong desire among the 
New England farmers to exchange their 
rocky fields for the fertile plains of the 
West. Hence most of the early settlers 
of this region were New Englanders, and 
brought with them their New England 
preferences. 

As in every new country, so in this, the 
establishment and character of religious 
institutions depend not only on the. pre- 
ferences of the settlers, but on the insti- 
tutions of those Christians at the East 
who care for them. At that early day, 
all those missionary societies which sent 
missionaries into this region were Congre- 
gational bodies, with the single exception 
of the General Assembly’s Board of Mis- 
sions ; and previous to 1814 the old Mis- 
sionary Society of Connecticut performed 
threefold more labor here, than that Board. 
Of those New England bodies which sent 
missionaries here, there were the General 
Association of Connecticut, commencing 
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as early as 1788; the Connecticut Mis- 
sionary Society, organized in 1798, and 
previous to 1814 expending labor equal 
to that of one minister for twenty years; 
the Boston Missionary Society, organized 
1787; the Massachusetts Missionary So- 
ciety, 1799; Berkshire and Columbia 
Missionary Society, 1798; New Hamp- 
shire Missionary Society, 1801; and the 
Hampshire Missionary Society, 1802. 

These Congregational Societies con- 
centrated their efforts on this then re- 
cently opened wilderness, while as yet the 
other societies, which after 1814 labored 
here, and into which the Presbyterian 
element entered, had not come into exist- 
ence. The Domestic Missionary Society 
was not organized until 1816; the United 
Domestic Missionary Society in New 
York City, not until 1824; and the Am- 
erican Home Missionary Society not until 
1826. 

As the first settlers were from New 
England, and, with the single exception 
named, the first missionary societies which 
cared for them, Congregational, so were 
the first missionaries, the first churches 
organized, the first ministers settled, the 
first ordinations, installations, and eccles- 
iastical bodies here, Congregational. All 
this is conceded by Mr. Hotchkin. 

In 1812, there were extending over the 
whole territory then settled, and some- 
what east of it, the following Congrega- 
tional Associations, embracing most of the 
churches and ministers in Western New 
York : 

An Association in the vicinity of Sara- 
toga, and the Morris County Associated 
Presbytery in the northern part of New 
Jersey, which Mr. Hotchkin says was 
Congregational in its principles and prac- 
tice. “Subsequently,” he says, “on ac- 
count of the increase of the body in the 
number of its ministers and churches, a 
division took place, and the Westchester 
Associated Presbytery was organized ; 
which Associated Presbyteries for a time 
embraced a large number of ministers 
and churches in the lower counties of 
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New York, and adjacent parts of New 
Jersey.” The Northern Associated Pres- 
bytery; the Black River Association ; 
the Oneida Association, occupying the 
eastern portion of what is here regarded 
as Western New York; the Middle Asso- 
ciation, occupying the middle portion; 
the Ontario Association, occupying the 
western portion; the Union Association, 
formed from the Oneida; and the Sus- 
quehanna, or Luzerne Association, occu- 
pying the southern portion, bordering on 
and extending into Pennsylvania. 

These associations, with their ministers 
and churches, had the ground; and there 
was every reason and prospect, from pur- 
chase, settlement, pre-occupancy, cultiva- 
tion, and thorough organization, that 
Western New York would become as 
characteristically Congregational as New 
England.’ 

The entire number of Congregational 





1 These Congregational Associations were large 
bodies of ministers and churches, organized to meet 
the wants of the churches and ministers already on 
the ground, while, as the following facts will show, 
the line of Presbyteries which was thrust out into 
this territory was, by minute subdivision, on the 
church extension plan, and for churches which they 
only hoped to have. It was a denominational move- 
ment, native to the system, and wholly foreign to 
the system on which it encroached. 

In 1802 we find the Presbytery of Albany contain- 
ing 14 ministers. The same year, as the Minutes of 
the General Assembly tell us, the Presbytery of Al- 
bany was divided into three bodies, viz: the Presby- 
tery of Albany, the Presbytery of Columbia, and the 
Presbytery of Oneida; “to which division,” they 
tell us, ‘“‘they were particularly influenced by the 
pressure of circumstances.’’ The Presbytery of 
Oneida, then embraced all the territory of the State 
of New York, west of Otsego and Herkimer counties, 
and had not, at its organization, a single church in 
Western New York connected with it,and but two 
ministers resident in that territory. The next year, 
1803, these three Presbyteries were constituted a 
Synod—the Synod of Albany. In 1805, the Presby- 
tery of Oneida was divided, and the Presbytery of 
Geneva set up, embracing all New York west of Oneida 
and Chenango counties, but having only four minis- 
ters connected with it, and in 1800 only eight Pres- 
byterian ministers connected with it. ' In 1810, the 
Presbytery of Geneva and the Middle Association, 
which had joined the Albany Synod, were divided 
into the Presbyteries of Geneva, Cayuga, and Qnon- 
daga, and in 1811, they were constituted a Synod— 
the Synod of Geneva. 
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ministers and churches embraced in these 
associations, I have not at present the 
means of stating. I find record, however, 
of 19 Congregational churches organized 
previous to 1800, and of 60 others organ- 
ized previous to 1815; while on the same 
ground I find no record of more than 22 
Presbyterian churches organized before 
1815, and of only four more before 1800 ; 
and so strong were the carly tendencies 
to Congregationalism, that these four 
churches, viz: Binghampton, Elmira, 
Lima, and Lakeville, organized by a mis- 
sionary of the General Assembly’s Board 
in 1795, were resuscitated or re-organized 
as Congregational churches. 

From this picture of prosperity, we 
turn 

II. Toa Period of Decline, which Mr. 
Hotchkin sets forth. Look, first, at the 
facts indicating, and secondly, at the 
causes bringing about, this decline of the 
Congregational interest. 

The Ontario Association, the Middle 
Association, the Union Association, and 
the Susquehanna, have become dissolved; 
the most of the Congregational ministers 
have joined Presbytery; many of the 
churches have been accommodated with 
a seat in Presbytery, and some of the 
churches have adopted the Presbyterian 
form of government. 

These associations did not dwindle and 
die from lack of numbers and life, but 
became absorbed by several feeble Pres- 
byteries—seven lean kine swallowing the 
seven fat kine—and Presbyterianism sud- 
denly bringing itself into full and rounded 
proportions. 

Several causes may be enumerated as 
conspiring to bring about the absorption 
of Congregational churches and ministers 
into Presbyterianism, which marks the 
second period of our history. The Plan 
of Union, formed in 1801, between the 
General Assembly and the General Asso- 
ciation of the State of Connecticut,—a 
plan of union which, when abrogated by 
the General Assembly in 1837, was justly 
pronounced “ unconstitutional on the part 
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of the Assembly, and totally destitute of 
authority as proceeding from the General 
Association of Connecticut, which had no 
power to legislate in such cases, and 
especially to enact laws regulating 
churches not within her limits.” This 
plan of union dissuaded Congregationalists 
in the new settlements from carrying 
out their preferences in the organiza- 
tion of churches, and, in its 4th Article, 
offered to Congregational churches the 
bait of a seat in Presbytery. As the 
result of this, many Congregational 
churches have been taken in. 

At a meeting in Geneva, in 1803 or 
1805, of a newly erected Presbytery, a 
meeting consisting of three ministers and 
seven elders, the following question was 
discussed, and decided in the affirmative: 
“Can the Presbytery consistently receive 
as a constituent member of their body a 
minister belonging to an Association, 
without his discontinuing his connection 
with the Association?” ‘ This decision,” 
says Mr. Hotchkin, “was approved by 
Synod, and the principle was considered 
as established.” “At the present time,” 
he says, “it would be considered by most 
ecclesiastical bodies as an incorrect de- 
cision. But whether the decision of this 
question by Presbytery was correct, or 
otherwise, it undoubtedly laid the founda- 
tion for the preponderance of the Presby- 
terian interest, which eventually prev- 
ailed in Western New York.” 

No doubt it did. The small Presby- 
teries were anxious for members, and it 
doubtless seemed perfectly consistent with 
the plan of union made by the General 
Assembly which accommodated Congre- 
gational churches with a seat in Presby- 
tery, while they retained their Congrega- 
tional government, for the Presbytery to 
accommodate their ministers with a seat 
in Presbytery, while they still retained 
their connection with a Congregational 
Association. Had the Associations of 
that day been equally accommodating, 
and their Presbyterian brethren equally 
unsectarian, they might easily have ab- 
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sorbed the Presbyterians. After this prin- 
ciple was established, and the meetings of 
Presbytery were swollen by the large 
accession of Congregational members, 
there was felt to be a difficulty among the 
ministers about attending so many annual 
meetings as were provided for by Asso- 
ciations and Presbyteries, and as the 
result, the Associations were dissolved. 

But there was another step taken in 
the progress of the pliant and absorbing 
Presbyterianism of that day. The Synod 
of Albany, in 1808, accommodated the 
Middle Association of ministers and 
churches entire, with a seat in Synod, as 
constituent members thereof, “ assuring 
them,” as Mr. Hotchkin says, “of the 
cheerfulness of the Synod to leave their 
churches undisturbed in the adminis- 
tration of their own government, until 
they should be better acquainted with 
the Presbyterian mode, and voluntarily 
adopt it.” No doubt this was a cheerful 
time,—receiving an accession of 17 min- 
isters, and more churches. This action 
was laid before the General Assembly at 
its next meeting, and by them approved. 
The Presbytery had acted, the Synod 
had acted, and now the General Assem- 
bly, in 1810, divides up the Middle As- 
sociation into three Presbyteries; and so 
the Middle Association disappears. 

The failure of an effort, in 1810, to 
form a General Association, worked a 
decline of the Congregational interest. 
Feeling the need of such a bond of union 
as was provided in New England by the 
State Associations, a Convention was 
called, and assembled on the first Thurs- 
day of July, 1810, in Clinton, Oneida 
county, to consider the expediency of 
forming such an Association, and if 
deemed best, to take such initiatory 
steps as should be necessary. This Con- 
vention was attended by Rev. Messrs. 
James H. Hotchkin, John Niles, and H. 
R. Powell, delegates from Ontario Asso- 
ciation, and by others from Oneida, Black 
River, Union, Luzerne, and Saratoga 
Associations, and from the Northern As- 
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sociated Presbytery. But the tide was 
setting so strongly towards an ecclesiasti- 
cal union with the Presbyterians, that no 
action was taken, and the Convention 
was dissolved. ‘The result of the meet- 
ing of this Convention,” Mr. Hotchkin 
says, “undoubtedly hastened the union of 
the Congregational ministers and church- 
es with the Presbyterian Church.” 

The process of absorption went on. 
The Presbyterianism of that day was 
very accommodating. It did not go by 
the Book; and since the Congregational- 
ists saw how ready they were, from Pres- 
bytery up to Assembly, to make any 
sacrifice of their principles of ecclesiasti- 
cal government; since they saw Congre- 
gational churches, and members of Asso- 
ciations, welcomed into Synod, and mem- 
bers of their churches on the floor of 
General Assembly; and since they then, 
as now, sympathized in doctrinal faith, 
they had some reason for thinking that 
Presbyterianism would soon become 
altogether accommodated to the Congre- 
gational system. But time proves that 
they reckoned without their host, and did 
not consider the difference between the 
genius of Presbyterianism and that of 
Congregationalism, nor the difference 
between Presbyterianism weak and Pres- 
byterianism strong. 

The Presbyterians had now secured 
to themselves the most of the large cen- 
tral churches along the track to the more 
western portions of the State. New 
settlers and new ministers came under a 
Presbyterian influence in passing through 
New York, Albany, Utica, Auburn, and 
Geneva; or Binghampton and Elmira. 
The Presbyterian element had entered 
into Home Missionary Societies in New 
York. A Presbyterian Theological Sem- 
inary was established in Auburn, sending 
out its candidates for the ministry. The 
religious newspapers which circulated 
among the churches were Presbyterian ; 
the agents which visited them, Presbyte- 
rian. The old Connecticut Missionary 
Society was withdrawing its missionaries 
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from this field, and sending them further 
west; and misrepresentations of the 
people of Western New York, and of the 
Congregational churches and ministers 
there, were studiously and constantly 
made by men who visited New England ; 
that the population of Western New 
York was not sufficiently homogeneous, 
intelligent and principled to be organized 
into Congregational churches ; that while 
it would do very well for New England, 
the people here needed a stronger gov- 
ernment; and moreover, it was whispered 
that Congregational churches and minis- 
ters out here, (meaning those that would 
not join Presbytery,) were very different 
from what they were in New England ; 
that they were irregular in doctrine and 
inorder. So diligently, and so long were 
these slanders on the people and on the 
Congregationalism of Western New York 
circulated in New England, that after a 
while, and for some years, a sentiment 
was formed in the more conservative 
minds, that the people here were lit- 
tle less than barbarians, and that those 
Congregationalists who would not coalesce 
with Presbyterians were of a degenerate 
sort. 

Such slanders did their work, and for 
a time served their purpose. But now 
that the minds of New Englanders are 
disabused of them, and have come to un- 
derstand the nondescript ecclesiastical 
system, and absorbing motive, from which 
they emanated, they are slowly, but sure- 
ly, working out their retribution. Radi- 
cally different as are these two systems of 
church government, admitting no natural 
ecclesiastical union, yet there is no neces- 
sity for conflict between them. Both are 
one in doctrine. The field is wide enough 
for all. Each system has its own radical 
idea of ecclesiasiastical policy. Let each 
be faithful to itself, and not sacrifice its 
standard of professed principles for the 
sake of absorbing the other, and there 
will be no cause for conflict. We con- 
cede to Presbyterians many excellencies 
and good works as a Christian denomina- 
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tion. In their prosperity we rejoice, and 
pray for their increase. 

I have enumerated the causes which 
worked in this region a decline of the 
Congregational and an ascendancy of the 
Presbyterian interest. They are matters 
of history. Time will bring them fully to 
light,—sift them, and disapprove of many 
of them. The same experiment will 
never be repeated. Never again will 
Congregational Christians yield to them, 
nor Presbyterian Christians try them. 
Until that day arrives, when all denomi- 
nations shall cease among Christians— 
which certainly is not now, nor desirable 
in the present type of Christianity—Con- 
gregationalists will be Congregationalists, 
Presbyterians will be Presbyterians, and 
love each other all the more for it. The 
denominational plan of union aims to 
remove all diversities, and shape all into 
one on its Procrustean bed. The Divine 
plan of union aims to unite all in heart 
and living work, by uniting all in heart 
to God. Neither the New Testament 
nor Congregationalism knows anything of 
the Church, in the sense of a denomina- 
tion or sect. The Church is either a local 
Church, or the whole body of believers 
throughout the world. 

We turn now to our final topic in this 
sketch, viz: the present 

III. Period of Revival of the Congre- 
gational interest in Western New York. 
It sounds strangely, at the present day, to 
hear Western New York applied to 
territory further east than Canandaigua ; 
yet at an early day this phrase designated 
nearly the entire State. I will therefore 
give briefly the statistics for the State, 
leaving it to others who may follow to 
present more local facts. 

This General Association is made up 
of delegates from twelve District Associa- 
tions. These District Associations, viz: 
Oneida, Black River, Essex, St. Law- 
rencé, Western New York, Long Island, 
New York and Brooklyn, Ontario, Sus- 
quehanna, Albany, the Puritan Associa- 
tion of Allegany and Wyoming, and the 
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Delaware Association, have connected 
with them 187 churches and 191 ministers. 
Besides these associated churches, there 
are in the State about one hundred Con- 
gregational churches, which are not 
represented in any ecclesiastical body, 
and about 125 Congregational churches 
connected with Presbytery; making in 
all more than 400 Congregational church- 
es now in our State. 

There is such a habit in certain quar- 
ters of calling our churches Presbyterian, 
and the statistics published annually with 
the Minutes of the New General Assem- 
bly, so rarely acknowledge the Congre- 
gational polity of many of the churches 
connected with them, that the entire 
number of Congregational churches can- 
not well be ascertained, without a tho- 
rough canvassing of the State. Taking 
the churches reported by the State 
Census of 1855 as Congregational, in 
connection with the canvass made in 
1854 by our State Association, and our 
own statistics, we make out about 425 
churches now administering their internal 
affairs on the Congregational principle of 
government. On the same territory, the 
New General Assembly report this year 
546 churches, which report includes, as 
no uninitiated person could imagine, 
about 125 Congregational churches, 
which fact taken into consideration, shows 
that the number of Congregational 
churches in our State, is not far from 
that of the New School Presbyterian, 
there being about 425 of each. 

Rochester is surrounded by Congre- 
gational churches: Brighton, Fairport, 
Victor, Pittsford, East and West Bloom- 
field, Chili, Churchville, Riga, Bergen, 
two churches; Henrietta, Greece, Spen- 
cerport, Clarkson, Holley, Millville, and 
Barre; and what are the now Presby- 
terian churches of Ogden, Brockport, 
Wheatland, Medina, Byron, Geneseo, 
Le Roy, and others which might be 
named, but those which have been spirit- 
ed away from Congregationalism ?4 
1 For a view of the feelings and sentiments of New 
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Tt is an evidence of the deep-rooted 
hold which the Congregational system 
took in the soil of this State, that so many 
Congregational churches now exist in our 
State, and that so many of them, having 
Presbyterian ministers, and connected 
with Presbytery, and with so many Pres- 
byterian agents circulating among them, 
have still retained their internal Congre- 
gational policy. 

This reviving of the Congregational 
system has been marked by the with- 
drawal of churches from Presbytery, and 
the establishment of new churches in the 
chief cities. The noble Church in Roch- 
ester, and others in Syracuse, Oswego, 
Albany, Owego, Elmira, Binghampton, 
Brooklyn, and New York City, are wit- 
nesses that the sons of New England 
among our people, have not ceased to love 
the free religious institutions of their 
fathers. 

Time forbids me, and a residence of 
but a few years in the State has not qual- 
ified me, to develope, with any complete- 
ness, the causes which have worked the 
increase of Congregational interest of the 
present day. It is felt here; it is felt 
throughout the West ; it is felt throughout 
New England. There might be men- 
tioned, among the operating causes, the 
organization of this General Association 
of New York;? the disruption of the 





School Presbyterians, when the tables are turned on 
them, and an effort is made to turn their churches 
over to the Olé School, see a remonstrance of mem- 
bers of Ontario Presbytery, (N. 8.,) written ‘ to the 
ministers and laymen of the Synod of Buffalo,” (0. 
8.,) concerning the Church at Geneseo, and published 
in the New York Evangelist, December 23, 1858. 

Mr. Hotchkin says of this Church, page 572: ‘In 
1809, a number of the members of the Church” 
(Church of Lakeville,) ‘‘ who were emigrants from 
Connecticut, being dissatisfied with the order of the 
Church and its pastor, requested letters of dismission, 
to form a Congregational Church. Their case was 
brought before the Presbytery of Geneva, and on the 
advice of that body, their request was granted, and 
they were subsequently organized as a Congregation- 
al Church, by Rev. Daniel Oliver, a missionary from 
Massachusetts. This is the Church which has suc- 
cession in the present Church of Geneseo. 

1 Queida Association, at its ting in Lebanon, 
September, 1833, appointed Rev. Messrs. Pindar 
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Presbyterian church, in 1837, and the 
discussion which it originated ; the rising 
spirit of freedom in our land, and opposi- 
tion to complication with Slavery ; a bet- 
ter acquaintance and deeper sympathy 
between Congregationalists in and out of 
New England; publication of facts con- 
cerning the working of the Plan of Union ; 
a returning wave from Congregationalism, 
established in more Western States; the 
establishment of Congregational newspa- 
pers in New England, in New York City, 
and in the West; the increase of a de- 


-nominational spirit among the New-School 


Presbyterians ; and the meeting, in 1852, 
of the Albany Convention, which estab- 
lished the Church and Building Fund, 
exposed the perversion and disuse of the 
Plan of Union, and ratified its repudiation 
by Presbyterians—a Convention com- 
posed of 461 ministers and laymen, of 
which number 302 were from New Eng- 
land. These were some of the influences 
which have worked the reaction from de- 
cline, and the reviving of Congregational 
interest which marks the third and pres- 
ent period of our history in Western 
New York. 

We have briefly noticed the Rise, the 
Decline, and the Revival of the Congre- 
gational interest in New York. The na- 
ture and complications of the case have 
compelled a reference to the movements 
of another denomination — a denomina- 
tion which is loved next to our own; 
whose great excellencies we see and ad- 
mire, but for whose faults we have no 
more respect than for our own. 

The government and polity of Chris- 
tian Churches, is one of subordinate but 
of real importance. This all denomina- 
tions concede. To deny it, is to accuse 
onesself of ignorance or duplicity. The 
ecclesiastical polity of different orders of 





Field and E. D. Maltbie, a committee to call a Con- 
vention of Congregational Ministers and Delegates 
from Congregational Churcher, to organize a State 
Association ; which Convention, consisting of minis- 
ters and laymen, met at Clinton, May 21, 1834, P. 
Field, Moderator, E. D Maltbie, Scribe, and organ- 
ized itself into the General Association of New York. 
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Christians, intelligently maintained, defin- 
itely marked, and worked in an open 
Christian spirit, like fences for our farms 
and separate houses for our families, pro- 
motes true Christian union,— a union 
such as was prayed for by our Saviour, 
John, xvii: 21 ; true Christian union, aris- 
ing from the union of the heart to God, 
the Father and the Son; a union not by, 
but in spite of denominations; a union 
whose strength and glory are illustrated 
by the diversities which prevail among 
those who are all united in heart; the 
only Divine and feasible plan of union 
for all Christians on the earth. And 
when we read in the New Testament the 
polity of Apostolic churches; read in 
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profane and ecclesiastical history the 
polity of the primitive churches,—inter- 
nally democratic, and externally fraternal 
but independent,—we feel a Christian 
attachment to our system. And when 
we read that our Pilgrim Fathers left 
Old England, not because they differed 
from her Church in doctrine, but from 
its unscriptural and intolerant polity, and 
that they made their sacrifices for free- 
dom of Church government and worship ; 
the blood of the Pilgrims in our veins 
throbs up from Christian hearts, in new 
devotion tothe simplicity and efficiency, 
the freedom and independence of Congre- 
gational Churches. 





A LESSON FROM THE PAST: 
THE OLD WAY OF SUPPORTING MINISTERS. 


BY REV. JOSEPH 8S. CLARK, D.D,. 


Nortuine pertaining to the externals 
of religion has more to do with its inte- 
rior life, than the adequate support of its 
ministers. Moses understood this, when, 
in obedience to the divine command, he 
made such liberal provisions for the 
priesthood under the Levitical code. Our 
Pilgrim Fathers understood this, when, 
following an impulse hardly less divine, 
they adopted a style of ministerial sup- 
port almost as liberal. The world knows 
what a prominent part was acted by Puri- 
tan divines in colonizing New England, 
and what influence they had in moulding 
its character. But the world does not so 
generally know what “ encouragement ” 
(that was the word used in early times to 
denote ministerial support,) the people 
gave them. Through this single word 
there is let in light enough, at least, to 
show how mistaken those are who think 
that the early Congregational ministers of 
New England lived on a starving salary ; 
which, scant as it was, the Sheriff was 
obliged to force from reluctant tax-payers 


by legal distraint. What a mockery to 
have called this an encouragement! If, 
at intervals, they lapsed into such a neg- 
lectful mood, as they certainly did in 
seasons of temptation, a review of the 
consequences may be “ profitable for cor- 
rection,” as our contemplation of the 
opposite will be equally so for “ instruc- 
tion in righteousness.” 

It is not known what the Plymouth 
people paid Elder Brewster for supplying 
their pulpit before they had a settled 
pastor. As he never could be induced to 
take that office, urged, as he was, to do so 
after Mr. Robinson’s death, perhaps he 
refused any salary at all; though the 
General Court granted, and he accepted, 
a generous gift of land. In regard to 
the first ministers in the Massachusetts 
patent, we have the facts in sufficient 
detail. Mr. Higginson, of Salem, accord- 
ing to the contract made with him before 
leaving home, was to receive £30 per 
annum for three years, besides his house, 
fuel, and “diet.” At the end of that 
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time he was to have a hundred acres of 
land as his own, and at the expiration of 
seven years a hundred acres more. In 
addition to all this, they threw in “ the 
milk of two cows, and half the increase of 
their calves.” In case of his decease, his 
wife and children, continuing to reside 
among the flock, were to receive their 
support at the public charge. His col- 
league, Mr. Skelton, having no family on 
his hands, was to receive £10 less. 

Governor Winthrop, and his company 
of 1,500 colonists, who arrived at the 
mouth of Charles river the year after, 
suffered no delay in arranging ministe- 
rial matters. The first recorded act, at 
the first Court of Assistants—held in 
the cabin of{ the Arbella, on the 23d of 
August, 1630, before a shanty was built 
on shore—is entered on the Colonial 
Records, [vol. i. 73,] thus: “It was pro- 
pounded how the ministers shall be main- 
tained. Mr. Wilson and Mr. Phillips 
only propounded. 

“It was ordered, that houses shall be 
built for them with convenient speed, at 
the public charge. Sir Richard Salton- 
stall to see it done at his plantation, 
[Watertown,] for Mr. Phillips, and the 
Governor at the other plantation for Mr. 
Wilson. 

“Ordered, that Mr. Phillips should 
have allowed him three hogsheads of 
meal, one hogshead of malt, four bushels 
of Indian corn, one bushel of oat-meal, 
half an hundred of salt fish; for apparel, 
and other provisions, £20; or else to 
have £40 given him in money, per annum, 
to make his own provisions if he choose it 
the rather—That Mr. Wilson should 
have after [the rate of ] £20 per annum, 
till his wife come over.” 

As nearly as we can calculate from 
these data, the first settled ministers in 
Massachusetts, who had families to sup- 
port, received an average salary of about 


£50 per annum, and their house rent.’ 


If it seems to us small, it is because we 
underrate the value of a pound sterling, at 
that time, in a New England colony. 
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The Governor’s salary did not always 
exceed fifty pounds— fluctuating between 
that and one hundred—without any house 
in the bargain. As settlements extended 
back into the interior, where agriculture 
was the main dependence for a livelihood, 
land became a pretty uniform article of 
ministerial support ; sometimes as an out- 
right gift to the pastor and his heirs; 
sometimes as a parish glebe, of which he 
had only the “ improvement ”—using this 
word in its Yankee sense, to denote an 
operation which, as applied to ministerial 
farming, was oftentimes anything but 
improving to the land. Not unfrequently 
a house for the minister was built on such 
a glebe, and descended with it from one 
clerical occupant to another, under the 
name of “ The Parsonage.” In 1647, the 
General Court of Massachusetts passed an 
act, designed to encourage (not by any 
means to enforce,) this mode of helping 
ministers. It gave to “ the major part of 
the inhabitants ” of any town the right to 
purchase or build a parsonage, and con- 
vey it from pastor to pastor through suc- 
cessive generations—* to the end,” says 
the preamble, “ there may be convenient 
habitation for the use of the ministry in 
this jurisdiction, to remain to posterity.” 
As to compulsion in supporting the 
gospel among the first Colonists, it was 
alike unheard of, and unnecessary. It is 
the agreeing testimony of Court records, 
and all other writings bearing on the sub- 
ject, that ministers’ salaries, large as they 
appear to have been, compared with the 
stipends awarded to other public servants, 
were collected in the most free and easy 
way imaginable. The contribution-box 
was carried through the congregation on 
the Sabbath, or rather the congregation 
came up to the contribution-box with 
their offerings, which the deacons handed 
over to the minister from time to time, 
with such other free gifts as, in fulfilling 
the parish obligation, they found it neces- 
sary to collect in other ways. These 
Sabbath contributions, which came along 
weekly in some churches, and monthly in 
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others, must have been models in their 
kind, if we may take the testimony of 
Lechford, a disinterested witness, who has 
left us many curious scraps of information 
in that singular book of his, “ Plain- 
dealing,” published on his return to Eng- 
land, in 1641. According to his account 
of the matter, as managed in the Boston 
Church, after the regular Sabbath wor- 
ship in the afternoon is over, and the 
assembly are about to disperse, “ one of 
the deacons saying, ‘ Brethren of the con- 
gregation, as God has prospered you, so 
freely offer,’ the magistrates and chief 
gentlemen first, and then the elders, and 
all the congregation of men, and most of 
them that are not of the Church, all single 
persons, widows, and women, in absence 
of their husbands, come up one after 
another, one way, and bring their offer- 
ings to the deacon at his seat, and put it 
into a box of wood for the purpose, if it 
be money or papers; if it be any other 
chattell, they set it down before the dea- 
cons, and so pass another way to their 
seats.again.” [Mass. Hist. Coll., iii. 77, 
78.] This purely voluntary method of 
providing for the support of the ministry, 
was inculcated by the ministers them- 
selves, till there came in a class of settlers 
opposed to the support of the ministry in 
any way. Winthrop records, in his Jour- 
nal, May 2, 1639, that Mr. Cotton, preach- 
ing from 2 Kings, viii : 8, “ Take a present 
in thine hand, and go meet the man of 
God,” &c., “ taught, that when magistrates 
are forced to provide for the maintenance 
of ministers, then the churches are in a 
declining condition,” and “that the min- 
isters’ maintenance should be, by volun- 
tary contribution, not by lands, revenues, 
or tithes; for these have always been 
accompanied with pride, contention and 
sloth.” [i. 355.] 

Here, then, we find one of “the old 
paths.” The first generation of Puritan 
Congregationalists that occupied New 
England soil, planted about forty churches, 
which, at the end of 1650, were sustain- 
ing fifty-five ministers in the way now 
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described, each one on a salary higher 
than was paid to any other public fune- 
tionary, excepting the Governor. The 
population at that time is supposed to 
have been about 20,000; which would 
throw the support of one minister upon 
every three hundred and sixty-three men, 
women and children, throughout the Col- 
onies! And yet we hear not a word of 
complaint from minister or people, as 
though the one were under-paid, or the 
other over-burdened. It is worthy of 
notice, in passing, that the age when 
these sentiments and practices prevailed, 
respecting ministerial support, has ever 
been regarded as New England’s golden 
age in respect to the moral and religious 
habits of her people; an age when a 
cotemporary writer could say, “a vile 
person does not lift up his head, nor need 
a godly man hang it down; [so] that, (to 
God’s praise be it spoken,) one may live 
there from year to year, and not seea 
drunkard, hear an oath, or meet a beg- 
gar.” [New Eng. First Fruits, in Mass. 
Hist. Coll., i. 248.] Even Lechford, a 
complainer by profession, is forced to 
acknowledge that “profane swearing, 
drunkenness, and beggars, are but rare 
in the compass of this [Massachusetts] 
patent.” It was preéminently an age of 
revivals, too, of which Increase Mather 
says, “Scarce a sermon preached but 
some evidently converted, and sometimes 
hundreds in a sermon.” 

But as we pursue the course of minis- 
terial affairs from this model age into the 
next, the scenery gradually changes. 
The remark of Johnson, in his “« Wonder- 
Working Providence,” that “it is as 
unnatural for a right New England 
man to live without an able ministry, 
as for a smith to work his iron with- 
out: a fire,” is still true; but there are 
those coming in who differ very consider- 
ably from the “ right New England man.” 
Antinomians, Anabaptists, Quakers—a 
few individuals bearing these names— 
have lately appeared, and are zealously 
entering upon their vocation of crying 
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down the standing order, and their hire- 
ling priesthood. Faint whispers, swelling 
into audible words, and growing by 
degrees into ranting tirades, against 
learned and pious divines, began at length 
to operate on a certain class of otherwise 
well-disposed persons, who could see no 
objection to a “ freer gospel”—i. e., cheap- 
er preaching—if that would suit the new 
comers, and quiet the disturbance. As 
these views spread, contributions would 
naturally fall cff, and the deacons’ labors, 
in making up the deficiency, be increased. 
Ministers were actually beginning to leave 
their flocks for want of support, when, in 
1654, the General Court of Massachusetts 
appointed “a commission to investigate 
the matter,” which resulted in the pas- 
sage of an order “ that the County Court 
in every shire, shall, upon information 
given them of any defect of any congre- 
gation or township within the shire, order 
and appoint what maintenance shall be 
allowed to the ministers of that place, and 
shall issue out warrants to the selectmen 
to assess, and the constable of the said 
town to collect thé same, and to dis- 
traine the said assessment upon such as 
shall refuse to pay.” [Mass. Col. Ree. 
iv., Pt. ii. 199.] The first law, bearing 
on ministerial support in the Plymouth 
Colony, was passed the same year, and 
the same reason for it is given in its 
preamble, namely, “ railing and ranting ” 
against the ministry. Butin this Colony, 
always distinguished for a more tolerant 
spirit than the other, the law proceeded 
no further than to authorize magistrates 
to “ use all gentle means to upbraid” the 
delinquents . to do their duty therein,” 
with discretionary power to use other 
means, in a small way, with such as 
“ resist through plain obstinacy against an 
ordinance of God.” As this gentle and 
suasory law could not stop “railing and 
ranting,” so neither did it cure the mis- 
chief which railers and ranters had already 
inflicted on the community, by their cease- 
less appeals to ignorance, envy, and 
avarice, stimulated and intensified as 
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these appeals were, by spiritual pride. 
Accordingly, in 1657, the General Court 
undertook to enforce the support of min- 
isters by the assessment of a tax, levied in 
“a just and equal proportion upon the 
inhabitants” of each town, who “ refuse 
to clear their part with the rest of the 
Church or town, in the due maintenance 
and support of the ministry,—this law to 
be in force only to them, but not unto 
others that do their duty.” 

It will be seen with what reluctance 
the fathers gave up the voluntary prin- 
ciple of ministerial support, and for what 
reason they did it; how the law, even 
when deemed a necessity, was limited, in 
its application, to the lawless—leaving to 
the freest exercise of the voluntary prin- 
ciple all who were ready to support the 
gospel, as hitherto every one had sup- 
ported it, without legal constraint. Yet 
was the law denounced; and by none 
more fiercely than those whose disorderly 
conduct had been the occasion of enact- 
ing it. The following extract, from the 
Plymouth Court Records, 2d October, 
1658, gives a good illustration of the 
times, orthography and all: “ Leiftenant 
Mathew Fuller being presented for speek- 
ing reproachfully of this Court, and say- 
ing the law enacted about ministers’ main- 
tainance was a wicked and a Divillish 
law, and that the Divill sett att the sterne 
when it was enacted, the words being 
proved, hee referring himselfe to the 
Bench, they sensure to be fined 50 shil- 
lings.” [iii 150.] The friction thus in- 
troduced into the machinery of these 
Congregational churches, was hard to be 
overcome. Nor did any lubricating pro- 
cess, however often and thoroughly ap- 
plied, entirely stop the creaking, till legal 
compulsion had given place to the volun- 
tary principle again, as it was in the 
beginning, and as it is now. 

But let us not too hastily condemn our 
fathers for such legislation. Whatever 
may be said about the expediency of 
resorting to legal coercion in supporting 
public worship now, this law embodies, in 
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its preamble, one reason for it which must 
have had great weight then, viz: “ Inas- 
much as the several townships were 
granted by the government in considera- 
tion that such a company might be received 
as should maintain the public worship and 
service of God there.” [Plym. Col. Rec. 
iii., 101-2.] To enact such a law was 
simply requiring the inhabitants of a 
town to comply with the terms on which 
their land was given them, and their 
municipal rights secured,—merely hold- 
ing them to their bargain when they 
showed signs of breaking away from it. 
Had nothing been done to arrest this 
course of things; had no subduing in- 
fluence been thrown over this wild, come- 
outer spirit, then venting itself against a 
devoted and regularly paid ministry, it is 
impossible to say what would have been 
the result. Checked, as it was, the evil 
was immense. In the Plymouth Colony, 
every minister was unsettled, excepting 
Mr. Partridge of Duxboro’; and through- 
out New England there was a feeling of 
discouragement infused into the ministry, 
and a blight left upon the churches, which 
some of them never out-grew. Perhaps 
its worst effect was to prolong the union 
of Church and State, by creating an 
apparent necessity for holding up religion 
by the arm of civil law. At any rate, in 
dissolving that unblest union, this was the 
last tie to be sundered. 

The civil magistrates and legislators 
having thus assumed the functions of 
“ nursing fathers to the churches,” as they 
are usually styled in these Acts, could 
not consistently stop with the mere en- 
forcement of duty on those who were 
able, but unwilling to support their min- 
isters. What was to be done with those 
who were willing, but unable? If, as 
was then deemed an _ unquestionable 
fact, the temporal well-being of a town 
turned chiefly on its gospel privileges, 
were not the guardians of the common- 
wealth bound to see that every town had 
its gospel minister? With the views 
then held by all leading minds through- 
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out New England, such questions were 
answered in the asking; and the General 
Court were not more prompt in handling 
delinquents, than in helping the needy. 
During the last quarter of the seventeenth 
century, and some way into the eighteenth, 
the legislative records of Massachusetts 
are sprinkled with notices of grants from 
the public treasury, for the relief of 
ministers, who, it was represented, could 
not be otherwise sustained. A full ac- 
count of the procedure may be found on 
pages 56-7 of this Quarterly; where 
“ early methods of Church Extension” are 
considered. 

The bearing . which these facts have on 
the subject now in hand is this: they 
show that the law-makers of that day, 
and, of course, a majority of their con- 
stituents, still deemed the ministry a neces- 
sity which must be provided for at all 
events. How far the people sympathized 
with their rulers in this matter, it is not 
difficult to show. The terms of ministe- 
rial support at that time were usually 
stated in two parts, viz: so much for set- 
tlement, and so much for salary. By 
examining a large number of cases, it 
appears that, in country towns, the settle- 
ment was about £200 lawful money, or 
its equivalent in land, and the salary 
from £80 to £100; which, while corn 
was ninepence a bushel, and labor four- 
teen cents a day, and fuel merely the cost 
of cutting and carting, made a very com- 
fortable living. Add to this the fact, that 
in 1671 a law was passed in Massachu- 
setts, [See Col. Rec., vol. iv. Pt. ii., 486,] 
freeing the property of ministers “ from 
all rates for the country, county, and 
Church, and for the town also, except 
when by special contract with the town 
they have consented thereto,” and it will 
appear that the clergy were better pro- 
vided for than they have ever been since. 

The custom of making legislative grants, 
to piece out the short-comings of a feeble 
parish to their pastor; could not be con- 
tinued. Even if the churches had all 


remained of one denomination, as they . 
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were when this policy was initiated, the 
bankrupt state of the public treasury, 


* occasioned by French and Indian wars, 


would have rendered it impossible to meet 
the growing demand. The last grant 
which the General Court of Massachu- 
setts made to a feeble Church, as such, in 
sustaining their pastor, was in 1711. 
Those who have had occasion to watch 
the shrivelling influence (on the recip- 
ients,) of parish funds and State endow- 
ments, and even of missionary help, when 
continued till dependence becomes a 
habit, will not be surprised to learn that 
the partial and temporary reliance on 
public patronage was working out a per- 
ceptible change in the self-sacrificing 
spirit of the churches,—a change from a 
higher to a lower standard of personal 
effort in sustaining the ministry. For a 
time the prospect was alarming; and it 
cost much plain preaching and many 
pamphlets, to correct the earth-prone 
bias which even good men were receiving 
from this cause. But it was corrected,— 
not by legal penalties, nor by missionary 
charities, but by convincing arguments, 
addressed to the understanding and the 
conscience. The specimens of treatment 
which the subject received, as handed 
down to us in old pamphlets, show how 
futile were then regarded many things 
which are now deemed plausible pretexts 
for not upholding Church ordinances. It 
was in vain for delinquents to plead * hard 
times,” ‘short crops,” “a chargeable 
war.” Those who, for any of these causes, 
were inclined to let their minister’s family 
sink deeper in want than their own, were 
told from the pulpit and the press, by 
ministers and magistrates, that they were 
“ robbing God,”—* committing sacrilege,” 
—* eaten up with covetousness.” 

No doubt it would have been more 
pleasant to all parties to have found some 
milder means of relieving these distressed 
ministers ; some gentler way of saving these 
imperilled churches from the destruction 
that was then threatening them ; but there 
wasno other at hand, and this accomplished 
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the thing. Quite likely the same churches, 
and others that have sprung from them, 
are better off to-day—more vigorous and 
enterprising—than they would have been 
had they leaned on the arm of charity 
during those trying times. Shut up to 
their own efforts, and induced to exert 
them, (this last was the turning point in 
their destiny,) they passed safely through 
the season of temptation, which, as if to 
reward their self-denying toil, was soon 
followed by a refreshing from the pres- 
ence of the Lord, as our Saviour’s tempta- 
tion in the wilderness was by a visit of 
angels. It is a suggestive fact, that this 
arduous, but spontaneous struggle in sup- 
port of the ministry, so triumphantly 
sustained under greater difficulties than 
had ever before been encountered, was 
succeeded by the greatest revival that had 
ever been experienced. Here, too, under 
the pressure of these self-sustained bur- 
dens, grew up that equitable and righteous 
custom of graduating the minister's salary 
by the actual cost of living,—varying the 
nominal amount from time to time, as the 
prices of other things varied. It was 
no uncommon thing for a parish to 
change their minister’s salary as many 
times as Laban changed Jacob’s wages ; 
but for exactly the opposite reason, name- 
ly, to make it equivalent to the sum orig- 
inally pledged. This custom continued 
nearly through the eighteenth century, 
and afforded unspeakable relief’ to pas- 
tors, in times of pecuniary revulsion, or 
fluctuations in the currency. 

The law and the usage concerning min- 
isterial support in Massachusetts, passed 
through various modifications, till, in 1833, 
an amendment of the Third Article in 
the Bill of Rights again left the whole 
subject to the voluntary action of the 
people, where it already was in other 
parts of New England. The result of this 
return to the primitive way of sustaining 
the gospel, shows, on the one hand, that 
religion needs no prop from the civil 
power ; and, on the other, that there has 
been a sad falling off, from the spirit of a 
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former age, in sustaining its ministers. 
“Few and far between” would be the 
vacant pulpits—very few the moral wastes 
in New England, if the present gener- 
ation were imbued with a zeal for the 
Lord's house as active and ardent as that 
which built her first sanctuaries, and sus- 
tained her first ministers. Even leaving 
out of view all habitual neglecters of pub- 
lic worship, and confining our observation 
to such only as may properly be called 
Church-going people, and who constitute 
the rank and file of ministerial support- 
ers,—were only these actuated by the 
spirit of their Puritan fathers, how would 
“the wilderness and the solitary place be 
glad for them!” How would “ the desert 
rejoice and blossom as the rose!” When 
would another pastor, of kindred spirit 
with such a people, and ministering to 
them in “ spiritual things,” be stopped in 
his work, and set adrift from his parish, 
merely because they: could not longer 
afford him those “ carnal things,” without 
which he cannot devote himself wholly to 
their service in that blessed, but life- 
exhausting labor ? No doubt there would 
even then be found, occasionally, a 
feeble band in New England, and many 
more out of it, who would esteem ita 
great favor to get help in building a 
meeting-house and sustaining a minister ; 
but whether they received it or not, a 
meeting-house would go up, and a minis- 
ter be employed, and his family supported. 

Is it hoping against hope to look for the 
return of that spirit, when there is felt 
throughout the community a continually 
increasing veneration for the men who 
were once so deeply imbued with it? 
Must we believe that nothing can be done 
to bring the present generation up to such 
high endeavors, when everybody sees 
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that the results of similar endeavors, by 
a former generation, have immortalized 
their names? Let us rather believe that 
“the thing which bath been, is that which 
shall be ;” that this old path will again be 
trodden; and that the travellers therein 
will find “rest to their souls,” as their 
predecessors did. It is our deep convic- 
tion—growing deeper every day — that 
the next advancing step in supplying our 
destitute population with an adequate 
ministry, especially here in New England, 
will be taken in this direction. ‘There 
has been a growing tendency, of late, to 
make Home Missionary Societies respon- 
sible for ministerial maintenance within 
their respective bounds. Perhaps the 
worst, though not the only bad effect of it 
is, to lighten the responsibilities of their 
people, and proportionally diminish their 
efforts. It also has the effect to reduce 
ministers’ salaries, and to hasten their dis- 
mission. A pastor finds that his support is 
too small for his growing family ; and _ his 
people feel that they cannot increase it. 
On the ground of these data, they make 
their appeal to the Missionary Society, 
which, of course, can come to the rescue 
only in case of a real, as well as a felt 
necessity; and yet if it refuse the aid 
sought, the minister is almost sure of being 
dismissed, or else is retained on a reduced 
salary ; while, in either case, the responsi- 
bility, instead of resting on the consciences 
of those who must bear it before God, is 
quietly transferred to others. Thus does 
an agency, designed for good become an 
instrument of evil; and the disbursement 
of charity, whose only aim is to strengthen 
the weak, practically tends to weaken the 
strong. How different from all this were 
the views held by our fathers! and how 
extremely unlike were the results! 
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THE CONNECTION OF PASTOR AND PEOPLE: 
ECCLESIASTICALLY AND CIVILLY. 


BY REV. A. H. QUINT. 


WE propose to consider, first, What 
the Pastoral Relation is; secondly, The 
Method of its actual Formation; thirdly, 
Its Tenure; and fourthly, The Method of 
its Dissolution. In what we have to say, 
we shall consider the ecclesiastical rela- 
tion as the substance, it being antecedent 
to, and above, all human laws; and the 
civil relation as the method, in which the 
law estimates it. 

A hundred years ago, the explanations 
of the above points would have been 
exceedingly simple. The pastor of a 
New England parish, grave, kind, loving 
and beloved, was the revered preacher 
of a plain and old fashioned Gospel; the 
welcome visitor in the homes of his peo- 
ple; the counsellor in occasions of per- 
plexity; the consoler in times of trouble. 
Having been settled only after months of 
careful consideration on the part of cau- 
tious and godly hearers, and after a day 
of special prayer for wisdom, to Him “ that 
giveth to all men liberally and upbrai- 
deth not,” no unexpected developments 
caused regret to either. Having been 
trained for his work in the family of some 
eminent divine, he was no novice to that 
practical part of ministerial life, which 
Seminaries, however impregnated with 
scholastic lore, are utterly unable to fur- 
nish. Settled under the advice of vener- 
able men, in the days when grey hairs 
were honored, with permanent provision 
made for his support, he could go on with 
his work, comparatively secure from every 
Diotrephes, not necessitated to sacrifice a 
slowly developing training of his people to 
those hasty methods which, for the sake 
of popularity, must furnish constant nov- 
elties to itching ears, and with the full 
expectation that, in due time, he should 


lie down to sleep in the graveyard beside 
his predecessors. He did not look for- 
ward to a time when, in old age, he 
should be turned over to the God of the 
ravens for his daily bread; nor did his 
people watch for symptoms of their pas- 
tor’s seeking a “ broader field of useful- 
ness.” Then this tie had a sacredness, 
now long since lost. Age only deepened 
affection, and made him a wiser counsel- 
lor. He had long since buried the patri- 
archs who had welcomed him in his 
youth; he had married the children of 
their then stalwart sons ; he had baptized, 
and again married, and again baptized, 
and was venerable alike to the youngest 
and to those who lingered with him. 
And when he died, they mourned for 
him as for a father. 

It is needless to say, that all this is 
changed. Few men of middle age, are 
now in their first pastorates. A few Sab- 
baths of preaching Seminary sermons, a 
hasty vote, a Council obliged to concur,— 
this is the settlement; a few months of 
novelty, gradually waning to indifference, 
a few years of sameness, a restiveness on 
the part of minister or people, a difficulty 
through some troubler in Israel,—this is 
the tenure ; then a request for dismission, 
on the ground of “ ill health,” a Council, 
to endorse the minister as an angel, and 
the people as saints, condolence with the 
church “ in their great loss,” a separation, 
—and this is the end. Such are a ma- 
jority of our pastorates. i 

What the cause of this change is, we 
do not propose to consider. Perhaps the 
changed state of society, perhaps the 
changed tenure of support, perhaps a 
a less stable theology, perhaps the preva- 
lence of “ isms,” perhaps less singleness 
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of purpose in the ministry to know 
nothing but “ Jesus Christ and him cruci- 
fied,” may have contributed to cause this 
state of things. The fact is, however, 
apparent; and it is only a question with 
good men, whether to seek a return to 
the ways of the fathers, or to endeavor to 
conform with as good a grace as possible, 
to the prevalent desire for a substantially 
itinerant ministry. In either case, it is 
desirable to understand the points speci- 
fied at the head of this article. If, in 
attempting this, we go over ground well 
known, it is for the sake of completeness. 

I. The pastoral relation exists between 
an individual called “the pastor,” and a 
body, called in colloquial style, “ the peo- 
ple.” To constitute a pastorate, there 
must be.a distinct and visible relation and 
a distinctly organized body to whom the 
pastor holds that relation. The body 
between whom and the pastor this rela- 
tion exists, may be considered in three 
ways, viz. (1) as a Church, which is the 
only New Testament plan, (2) as a par- 
ish distinct from a Church, to which the 
Church is, in some States, only an insepa- 
rable adjunct, and (3) asa Church acting 
as a Religious Society, which it may do, 
if it pleases. But whatever shape this 
body may take, there are certain recipro- 
eal duties. Legally, if the pastor preaches 
doctrines substantially the same as those 
he was understood to hold when first set- 
tled,—performs with ordinary fidelity his 
special services, funerals, ordinances, and 
the like,—and preserves a fair character, 
he is held to have performed his share of 
the contract. And so long as the people 
meet their pecuniary and kindred obliga- 
tions, so long they are unblamable. But, 
spiritually, every Christian sees that this 
is a small part of the relation. It is the 
shell without the meat. Scripturally, it is 
the pastor’s duty, in every proper way, 
to endeavor to gain souls to Christ, to 
edify Christians, to train up the young, 
to comfort his people in trials, to counsel 
in all religious concerns, and generally, 
to be a faithful minister, with an eye sin- 
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gle to the glory of God. On the,other 
hand, the people owe to him, legally, such 
support as their stipulations upon settle- 
ment specify ; spiritually, they owe rever- 
ence, love, assistance, relief from anxie- 
ties, and spiritual and temporal support. 
Hence a minister may perform all his 
legal duties, and yet, Scripturally, be a 
faithless “steward of the manifold grace 
of God;” a people, Church or society, may 
pay all they agreed to pay, and yet starve 
one whom they are bound to support; 
may keep themselves free in the eye of 
the law, and yet drive a minister into a 
premature grave. 

II. The pastoral relation is formed, 
both legally and ecclesiastically, by the 
mutual agreement of both parties ; that is, 
the pastor, on the one hand, and the peo- 
ple on the other, agree mutually, the one 
to be pastor and to fulfill the duties of the 
Office, the other to occupy and fulfill the 
duties of, the corresponding position. The 
essence of the whole matter lies in this 
mutual agreement; but its form varies. 
Congregationally, (by which we mean 
Scripturally,) the Church and pastor 
make their own bargain, asking advice, 
however, of neighboring churches, on the 
ground that it is “a matter of common 
concernment,” and because such a course 
recognizes the obligations of the fellow- 
ship of the churches. We say, “ make 
their own bargain,” although the theory 
is that the Church elects its pastor ; “’Tis 
very certain,” says Cotton Mather, in his 
Ratio Discipline, p. 26, “that the right 
of a Church to choose its own pastor was 
recognized and received in all the times 
of primitive Christianity. Yea, ’twas one 
of the last things that the Man of sin rav- 
ished from the people of God.” But this 
old theory has been submerged by the 
peculiar and unscriptural relations of 
Church and parish. Where these rela- 
tions exist, (as they generally, but not 
always, do in New England,) the Church 
must obtain the consent of the parish, or, 
what is the real truth, the Church is po- 


litely allowed to nominate, and the parish 
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really makes the bargain. The method 
in Massachusetts is this: The Church, 
having by proper methods, (now gener- 
ally abandoned in practice) satisfied itself 
that the person proposed for the pastorate 
is suitably qualified, votes to extend to 
him “a call,” that is, an invitation, to 
become pastor; it then sends that vote to 
the parish, which, at a legal meeting, 
properly notified for the purpose, concurs 
or not, as it pleases; if the parish refuses 
to concur, the case is dropped; if it does 
concur, it fixes the salary, and the votes 
are transmitted to the individual in ques- 
tion ; if he accepts, the Church and parish 
call a Council of neighboring churches, 
empowering them by letters missive, to 
examine, and, if they see fit, to ordain 
him to the pastoral office. If that Coun- 
cil do so ordain him, the relation is then 
and there ratified. Legally, less will suf- 
fice. (1) Only the parish makes the 
contract ; the Church, it has been decided 
in our Courts, has no authority in the 
matter, although ‘the Court recommends 
the practice of allowing the Church to 
nominate. The Church, although its offi- 
cers are a quasi corporation for certain 
eleemosynary purposes, is not a contract- 
ing party in the settlement of a minister ; 
and, in one case, a Council was found 
willing to settle a minister against the 
vote of the Church; in fact, Unitarian 
pastors are now generally settled without 
any action whatever by the Church. (2) 
The law has nothing to do with the duty 
and method of the parties’ obtaining mu- 
tual satisfaction of each others’ fitness; 
while, ecclesiastically, and religiously, that 
is a necessary preliminary. (3) A Coun- 
cil is not legally necessary to the formation 
of the pastoral connection, inasmuch as a 
contract can be made without one; while, 
ecclesiastically, a Council is required by 
the fellowship of the churches, although not 
for the validity of the transaction.’ These 


1The question is sometimes asked whether & 
formal call, « formal acceptance, and the actual 
consummation of the contract, establish, Congre. 
gationally, a pastorat Certainly, both Congrega- 
tionally and legally ; the intervention of a Council 
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differences arise, in part, from the inade- 
quacy of law to meet spiritual conditions. 
The law goes as far as it can go, (except 
in one point, viz: ignoring the Church,) 
and includes the essence of the pastoral 
relation, so far as law can touch it. 

Two points will be noticed here: First, 
while orderly Congregationalism requires 
not only all the law requires, and much 
more, care should be taken that law 
should be fully complied with, and that 
all things should be done in a proper 
manner. Thus the parish meeting should 
be seen to be legal; the “ call” should be 
specific and comprehensive; the Council 
should be regularly invited and plainly 
authorized; the records of the Council 
should be properly made up (especially 
embracing the fact of settlement) ; copies 
of the Result should be communicated to 
parish and minister, to avoid any possible 
confusion afterwards. A case once oc- 
curred where a minister, 78 years of age, 
was turned off to beggary by a parish, 
which had profited by his labors for forty- 
five years ;—although time so heals in- 
formalities as generally to prevent such 
wrong. Secondly, a great change has 
taken place in the relation of Church and 
parish. Formerly the Church was actu- 
ally the main party, as it now is ecclesias- 
tically. When none but Church members 
could vote in civil affairs, and when par- 
ishes were territorial, the parish was 
substantially the Church; but when this 
qualification for voting was done away, 
the power of transacting business remain- 
ed in the civil body as before, which thus 
retained the substance, while the princi- 
ple was gone; and now the Church is only 
an inseparable adjunct of the parish, with 
no voice in the contract, and exposed to 








affects only the fellowship of the churches, not the 
validity of the act itself. But a formal call and for- 
mal acceptance do not establish a pastorate unless 
there be an actuzl installation of some kind; the 
election of a man as Governor, and his acceptance, do 
not make him Governor until he is inaugurated into 
that position ; but a Church can, with or without a 
Council, and in any way they prefer, instal the 
pastor, although to do it without a Council is irreg- 
ular as to form. 
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all the consequences flowing from the 
Dedham decision. Thus the churches 
lost their legitimate rights by a method 
whose consequences we can only attribute 
to their own early folly. But on this 
matter we will not enlarge, as we propose 
to treat of the relation of Church and 
parish (or society,) in another article.’ 

III. The tenure of the pastoral rela- 
tion. 

The tenure has been greatly modi- 
fied by the complication of the legal with 
the ecclesiastical. In strict Congrega- 
tionalism, the Church, which elects, has a 
right to dismiss at pleasure. But the 
pecuniary engagements which have en- 
tered, have made the relation a contract. 
It must, then, of course be governed by 
all the rules of ordinary contracts. The 
parties, having made a contract, are bound 
in honor, as well as by the ordinary rules 
of justice, to adhere to it. ,It were strange 
if religion allowed any greater laxity 
than law, in the fulfillment of contracts ; 
any one who violates such a compact, is 
dishonorable in the extreme. 

This includes, first, that the relation is 
precisely what the contract of settlement 
makes it. It must interpret itself. If 
that contract had any peculiar provisions, 
the parties are bound legally and eccle- 
siastically, to observe them. If, for ex- 
ample, it were specified that a colleague 
should always be employed, no violation 
of that provision could rightly impose 
additional duties on the pastor. If, as is 
sometimes the case, it were provided that 
the pastorate should expire at the end of 
five years, it must then cease. Ifa pro- 
vision were inserted, that upon either 
party’s giving six months’ notice, the con- 
nection should cease, that provision must 
be enforced. So with any other pecu- 
liarities. So the law has always decided. 
The contract must be fulfilled. One case 
is perhaps worthy of mention; it was 
that of Cochran v. Camden (15 Mass. Re- 





1A letter of enquiry on this subject from a valued 
correspondent will receive notice in a future num- 
ber. 
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ports, p. 296.) The minister was settled 
with a stipulation that “they shall each 
have the right, by giving six months’ 
notice of the wish for a dismission, to call 
a Council, whose duty it shall be, at the 
request. of either party, to dissolve the 
connection between the town and the 
minister, unless such dissatisfaction can be 
mutually accommodated.” The town 
voted, at a certain date, to give the six 
months’ notice, and that the connection 
would be ended at its expiration. It also 
sought to obtain a Council, but the min- 
ister declined to accede. The town then 
endeavored to obtain an Exparte Council, 
(which the Court held they had a right to 
do,) but, by some blundering, failed to 
obtain a legal one, although several per- 
sons came as called, and individually gave 
their advice in the premises. The minis- 
ter claimed his salary for a year, (more or 
less,) after the expiration of the six 
months’ notice, and brought a suit to re- 
cover it. The town held, that asa Coun- 
cil would, by the terms of the contract, 
have no option, but be merely formal, the 
connection was ended by their vote. The 
Court decided that “the Convention of a 
regular Council, to pass upon the question 
of dismission, was essential to the dissolu- 
tion of the contract, and that it was so 
contemplated by the parties when they 
entered into it ;” it held, also, that such a 
Council could not be bound by sucha 
restriction, but that a Council has an in- 
herent and essential right to deliberate, 
and, if it choose, to refuse to dissolve the 
connection ; and that, if a Council did thus 
meet, under the six months’ plan, and did 
not advise dismission, the legal relation 
still continued, notwithstanding the six 
months’ notice. The case reminds us of 
a recent case in Massachusetts. 

The tenure of the pastoral contract, is 
now such, secondly, that neither party 
can annul it at its own pleasure, unless 
expressly so stated. Doubtless, no true 
Congregationalist would ever assent, in 
Council, to such a preposterous provision ; 
it is bad enough to have to agree to 
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“ five-years’ clauses,” or “ six-months’- 
notice clauses,” without offering such an 
inducement to busy-bodies. We take it 
for granted, that such cases do not exist. 
The tenure of the pastoral office, there- 
fore, is not subject to the. will of either 
party. Having made a contract, the par- 
ties are bound to fulfil it ; this is ecclesias- 
tical as well as legal. ‘The question 
is brought betore us,” (Avery v. Tyring- 
ham, 3 Mass. p. 160,) “whether towns 
and parishes have the right of dismissing 
their ministers at pleasure, without assign- 
ing any breach of duty or immoral con- 
duct against them.” “ Itis true, the re- 
ligious societies are left at liberty to make 
such contract, and for such time as shall 
be agreed between them and their minis- 
ter; but the contract once made, it is sub- 
ject to all such rules of law as govern 
other engagements.” So it was declared, 
in Peckham v. North Parish in Haverhill, 
(16 Pickering. 274,) that, “the parish 
cannot dissolve the contract at their own 
will and pleasure ;” and this principle has 
been, we believe, uniformly adhered to. 
It has also been decided that, when no 
limitation is expressed in the contract of 
settlement, the settlement is for life; “a 
settlement of a minister, if under a con- 
tract for an indefinite period, is a settle- 
ment for life.” “It has ever been the 
uniform opinion of all the Judges who 
have successively filled the bench of our 
highest Judicial Court, that when no 
tenure was annexed to the office of a 
minister by the terms of his settlement, he 
did not hold the office at will, but for life, 
determinable for some good and sufficient 
cause, or by the consent of both parties.” 
(Avery v. Tyringham, as above.) Nor 
are we aware that this principle has ever 
been reversed. 

The tenure. of the pastoral relation is 
such, thirdly, that neither party has a 
right to nullify it virtually, while it still 
exists actually. We fear that too little is 
thought of the sacredness and invio.ability 
of its duties. A Church or parish, which 
deliberately does anything to impair the 
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value of this connection, is dishonorable in 
the highest degree. “ Starving a minis- 
ter out,” “ cutting off supplies,” however 
sophistically shielded, render a_ parish 
only worthy of contempt. When indi- 
viduals refuse to bear their proportion of 
expense, or refuse to aid in those spiritual 
duties wherein codperation is essential 
to ministerial success, those individuals 
act in a way which should cause the 
blush of shame to mantle their cheeks. 
The underhanded methods often taken to 
bring a minister into unpopularity, are of 
every-day occurrence. Some physician 


‘is offended, because the minister’s family 


prefer pills to pellets, or pellets to pills ; 
or some reformer or conservative finds too 
little or too much abolitionism; or some 
purse-proud parishioner receives too little 
reverence ; and immediately a long face 
“fears that the minister’s usefulness is at 
an end.” The low and despicable arts, 
which whisper where they dare not speak, 
are then busy. Or, sometimes, the pre- 
cise opposite is the case. A parish is 
bold enough, for instance, to close the 
Church against the pastor. Such a course 
is not only mean,—it has no force what- 
ever. This was settled in the case of 
Sheldon v. Easton (24 Pickering, 281,) 
where the Court decided that the plaintiff 
was legally entitled to his salary, inas- 
much as he had “ at all times been ready 
to perform all duties to them, growing out 
of the relation thus created, and having, 
in fact, performed such parochial duties as 
they would permit him to perform.” Also 
in Thompson v. Rehoboth (5 Pickering, 
470,) where it was held that “ he was a 
minister de facto, as well as de jure, until 
lawfully dismissed; and might lawfully 
claim his salary, on the ground of services, 
notwithstanding the meeting-house was 
shut against him.” 

On the other hand, ministers are 
equally bound in-honor and in law. No 
man has a right to trifle with the pastoral 
office. That vanity in candidates, which 
loves to accumulate “calls” only to be 
refused ; which boggles and maneeuvres to 
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get a higher offer,—which we have known 
to dot all the eligible vacancies on a 
pocket map of New England for continued 
reference, or to make out a table ar- 
ranged according to the size of salaries,— 
has done much to bring the pastoral 
relation into disrepute. Nor is it an 
unknown thing for pastors to be away 
from their own united and able parishes, 
candidating in richer pulpits, not once 
or twice, but habitually. When ministers, 
themselves, have so low a regard for the 
sacred office of preaching “Jesus Christ 
and him crucified,” how can they expect 
the pastoral relation to retain its old 
permanence? We fear that the tone in 
our Seminaries is too often, not “ where 
can I best serve Christ,” but, “‘ where can 
I get a fashionable, a prominent, a 
wealthy pulpit? ”—that the discussions 
are often characterized more by ambition 
than by thoughts of a dying Redeemer ; 
that Councils give way too often to men’s 
mere love of change, approving in form 
what their hearts rebuke. We hold that 
no pastor has a right (in ordinary cases) 
to search for another parish ; he should 
leave the matter with God; he should 
place himself unreservedly in God’s 
service, and wait for God’s bidding. If 
God has a work for any man to do, he 
has a place for him to do it in, and will 
place him there in the proper time; 
“ What wouldst THov have me to do?” is 
all that a minister has a right to say. Nor 
will there be a return to the good old 
paths, until pastors and churches shall 
become thoroughly imbued with the 
sacredness of the work which Christ has 
appointed to each; shall sacrifice self, 
and shall be willing to live under the 
guidance of the Holy Ghost. 

IV. Method of the Dissolution of the 
Pastoral Relation. 

Had the question been asked, a few 
generations ago, “ How is the Pastoral 
Relation dissolved?” the answer would 
have been, “ by death, of course.” But 
it appears by the . Massachusetts sta- 
tistics, that, in the year ending July 
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1, 1858, only one pastor died, while 48 
were dismissed, and that in the year pre- 
ceding, the ratio was 2 to 45; the annual 
dismissions appear to be from one-eighth to 
one-sixth of all the pastors ; in other words, 
the pastorates average lessthan eight years 
each, without reckoning losses by death. 
By this time, we ought to be familiar with 
the grounds and method of such a separa- 
tion; but not infrequent and disgraceful 
contests, as well as numberless cases of 
heart-burnings, of which the public hears 
nothing, indicate a state of lamentable 
ignorance. 

According to early New England Con- 
gregationalism, the pastorate is simply an 
office in a particular Church, of divine 
origin, but to which the Church elects the 
incumbent, as it would any other officer. 
Ordination was merely inauguration into 
the office pertaining to that Church, not 
to a grade of clergy. Removal from office 
was under the control of the Church, and 
when effected by vote of the Church, was 
called “ deposition,”—a term which is now 
applied to degradation from the ministry 
itself. Yet when so performed, it was 
held that it ought not to be done without 
the advice and approbation of neighbor- 
ing churches represented in Council. 
There very soon arose the idea that the 
relation was really a contract, and that 
so long as both parties performed their 
share of the contract, neither party had a 
right to break it ; and when an actual con- 
tract for support entered, this theory was 
confirmed. That the relation is a con- 
tract, and determinable for proper causes 
and in a proper manner, all agree. But 
what are suitable grounds for a dissolution 
of the relation, is a mooted question. Dif- 
ferent individuals do not fully agree ; and 
between the legal and the spiritual there 
is a broad difference,—the latter far ex- 
ceeding the former. Spiritually, (1) it 
would already appear, that when either 
party has violated the contract, the other 
is absolved. Thus, if the people refuse or 
neglect to pay, and punctually pay, the 
amount agreed upon for pastoral support ; 
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or, if they will not codperate in Christian 
work, but throw on him labors not belong- 
ing to him,—he is not bound to remain, 
although he is still to consider whether 
duty to his Master may not require him 
to bear with such difficulties, and still to 
preach the gospel, even although the 
people he preaches to, are evidently sin- 
ners, and not saints; and certainly he is 
not to act without a fair endeavor to have 
the grievances redressed. On the other 
hand, if a pastor is, spiritually, unfaithful ; 
if he neglects his duties; if he merges the 
pastor in the politician, or the temperance 
or abolition agent, then he violates his 
contract. (2) Ifthe proper ends of the 
ministerial work are not accomplished, 
it becomes then a presumption that the 
connection should cease,—even although 
no fault be chargeable on either side.’ A 
man may not be fitted for the place where 
he is settled, and yet do admirably some- 
where else. A parish may not work well 
with one man, but may with a different. 
Now no hasty determination should ever 
be made, in the discouraged feeling so 
common to ministers that they “see no 
fruits ;” they should “learn to labor and 
to wait.” But when it is clearly evident 
that a minister fails to meet the require- 
ments of the case,—perhaps cannot keep 
the continued affections of a people, per- 
haps is not adapted to the place, then 
there is no reason in his throwing himself 
back on his “bond,” and persisting on 
remaining, while Providence indicates his 
removal. In saying this, we are afraid 
we may give countenance to an unsettled 
feeling on the part of churches, a love of 
novelty, a desire of change, in which all 
these reasons are alleged, while the true 
one is their own indoleuce, unkindness, 
and want of that spiritual-mindedness 
which is life and peace. Against this we 





1 We do not, of course, refer to cases where a pas- 
tor becomes old and helpless, after having given the 
best years of his life to his parish ; in such a case, no 
decent man would treat an old horse as superan- 
nuated ministers sometimes are treated. Christianity 
and humanity alike require an adequate support from 
those to whom he has devoted his life. 
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protest; but nevertheless we do say, that 
after all proper efforts to remove cause for 
difficulty fail, and the great ends of the 
pastorate are evidently not attained, no 
personal considerations ought to weigh 
with a pastor one moment. True, he has 
his contract, but why is not this thought 
of when the pastor is called to a “ broader 
field of usefulness,” and, against the desires 
and prayers of an affectionate people, 
“ feels it his duty” togo? We remember 
a case where this principle was stated with 
powerful effect; a parish desired a change 


- in the pastorate ; the pastor and his friends 


exclaimed against the injustice, and alleged 
“the sacredness of the contract ;” “if he 
was not the man, why was it not discov- 
ered at his settlement ?” ‘ But,” was the 
reply, “ Mr. A. B. was settled at C., over 
a united people; against these remon- 
strances he left, to accept a call from the 
richer parish of D., notwithstanding the 
‘sacredness of a contract ;’ and yet again, 
against the entreaties of D., and with an 
abundant income there, he left D. to enter 
into this “ broader field” of E., forgetful 
of ‘the sacredness of acontract.’ «Twice 
he insisted on the dissolution of his con- 
tract ; why may not a parish do so once ?” 
And it is difficult to see, if a minister 
ought to leave a Church and go where he 
can do more good, why a Church may not 
desire a man who can do them more good. 
The prevailing instability is not all charge- 
able to churches. 

When the parties are considering the 
subject of a separation, one or both, they 
should first consider religiously the reasons 
for such a proceeding. That a separa- 
tion can be legally consummated, is not 
evidence to a Christian, that it ought to be 
consummated. It is for the conscience of 
the parties to decide this. For ourselves, 
we incline to that old fashioned view, 
which looked upon such a separation as 
sacrilegious, except when demanded by 
the clearest evidence of duty, and sadly 
unfortunate when it is clearly necessary. 
Hence we dislike the modern plan, which 
subjects the continuance of this holy rela- 
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tion to the whims and caprices of pastor 
or parishioners. We were once delegate 
to a Council called to act upon a minis- 
ter’s dismission, he having received a 
“call” elsewhere. The parties were 
happily united, and both seemed reluctant 
to separate,—the parish was—and both 
desired light. When the Council unan- 
imously advised against a separation, we 
were innocent enough to consider the 
matter settled. Judge of our surprise, to 
find him, within three weeks, dismissed 
by another Council, to go to the “ broader 
field of labor.” We have ceased to be 
surprised at such things, but we have not 
ceased to dislike them. We have an idea 
that neither party should loosen such 
sacred ties, except when necessity clearly 
indicates it to be the will of Providence. 

When it is clearly evident to either 
party that a separation is actually neces- 
sary, that pariy ought so to inform the 
other. Perfect and kind frankness would 
save immense trouble. Disaffected par- 
ties ought to have manliness enough to 
communicate directly with the pastor; if 
this wére done, he will, if a Christian 
gentleman, receive it in a proper spirit; 
difficulties may perhaps be removed ; or, 
if not, an amicable separation may take 
place in scores of cases where the sense of 
mean and unjust treatment now leads to 
division and strife. 

When a separation seems desirable, 
the next step usually is to take the advice 
of a Council before proceeding. “ A pas- 
tor settled in the service of a people,” 
well says Cotton Mather, “is to be so 
sensible of his disignation by the Spirit 
and Providence of the Lorp Jesus 
Curist, for that service, and of the 
account that he must give unto Gop, 
about his behavior in it, that his removal 
must not be rashly attempted, but with 
much consideration, consultation, suppli- 
cation, and sincere desire to follow the 
conduct of Heaven in it.” And the con- 
verse holds true. And on this ground, a 
Council is called, theoretically, for advice. 
The Baptist wing of Congregationalism, 
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however, has no such custom; a minister 
once ordained, settles all ordinary matters 
in future, with the Church; if he be dis- 
missed, the recommendatory votes of the 
Church are his clean papers. Nor can it 
fail to be seen that the tendency, in our 
own denomination, is plainly in that direc- 
tion. The frequent inefficiency of Coun- 
cils, the needless expense of convening a 
Council merely to ratify a foregone con- 
clusion, are working their legitimate re- 
sults. Already a “ half-way house” is, to 
separate privately, and empower a Coun- 
cil, called to settle a successor, formally 
to dismiss the former incumbent. So 
transparent a form will not last long; and 
we already find instances where the par- 
ties privately separate,—a course which is 
possible, of course, only when the parties 
agree. 

In conformity with these principles, 
though not to the full spiritual extent, 
has the law decided, except that it deals 
with societies, not churches. We will 
delineate the rules of proceedings in Mas- 
sachusetts, not only for the benefit of 
readers in this State, but also because 
(what is generally forgotten,) the legal 
decisions are not arbitrary creators of 
Congregationalism, but are an endeavor 
merely to interpret historical Congrega- 
tionalism. Unfortunately, the Courts deal 
with parishes or societies, instead of 
churches; but this is not unreasonable 
when we remember that there must be 
some corporate body, of which the law 
can take cognizance as to contracts, and 
other civil transactions; and so long as 
our churches throw off that responsi- 
bility as to religious institutions which the 
Scriptures enjoin, they have no right to 
complain; if the parish must alone assume 
the legal responsibility, they ought to 
have the individual right of selecting 
their own minister. When the churches 
shall re-assume the burden, they can re- 
assume their control, and not till then ; 
and not till then ought they to have any 
voice in the matter. They have gone down 
into Egypt, and they reap the result. 
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Now if we substitute “ Church” for 
“parish,” we should find that the legal 
decisions simply embody Congregational- 
ism, and as such they will exhibit clear 
principles. 

There are two forms in which to con- 
sider this matter of separation: 1. When 
the parties ayree upon the propriety and 
terms of separation. 2. When they dis- 
agree upon one or the other. 

1. When the parties agree, they may, 
legally, dissolve the connection without a 
Council, if they see fit. ‘The contract, like 
other contracts, may be ended by mutual 
consent. ‘ Now it is well known,” it is 
stated in Burr v. Sandwich, (9 Mass. 277,) 
“that when the grounds of the proposed 
dissolution are agreed by the parties, no 
dishonorable or immoral imputation hav- 
ing been made one of the grounds, the 
parties may, and frequently do, dissolve 
the relation by mutual consent, without 
taking the advice of a Council.” We 
doubt the “frequently,” but the prin- 
ciple is clear. The ecclesiastical method 
is, to call a Mutual Council, asking their 
advice, and empowering them to dissolve 
the contract ; thus all things are “ done 
decently and in order.” It should be 
noticed, however, that a separation in such 
a case, really derives its force only from 
the consent of the parties themselves; a 
Council has no authority of its own. If 
letters missive invite a Council merely 
“to act upon the proposed dissolution” (or 
expresses the same thing in other lan- 
guage,) the Council so called can only 
recommend, and their decision is of no 
force until ratified by subsequent action 
of the parties. The Council cannot say, 
“the relation is hereby dissolved,” unless 
especially so authorized and empowered 
by the letters missive. 

2. When parties cannot agree, whether 
as to the propriety or the terms of separ- 
ation, more complication ensues. Here a 
Council is indispensable; and simply 
upon the principle, that when parties to a 
contract cannot agree, it is a proper case 
for referees. For the sake of clearness 
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in explaining this matter, we will suppose 
that a parish wishes its pastor to leave ; 
we do not consider the opposite case (as 
no parish is silly enough to insist on its 
minister’s remaining against his will); 
and will trace, step by step, the course to 
be taken, in case he objects to the thing 
itself or its terms. 

(1.) A parish Vote, to declare the con- 
nection ended, is, of its own force, worth 
less than so much blank paper. One 
party to a contract cannot annul it. “A 
parish may, however, without the inter- 
vention of a Council, act upon them; 
[i. e., charges of such pastoral misconduct 
as legally works a forfeiture of the pasto- 
ral office,] but they act at their peril, and 
their decision can be supported only by 
affirmative proof of the truth of these 
charges. Being parties, their decision is 
not evidence in their favor.” (Sheldon 
v. Easton, 24 Pickering, 281.) Hence, 
if these charges could be substantiated, a 
Council is the ready and satisfactory tri- 
bunal. 

(2.) The parish must, as its first step, ask 
the minister to join in calling a Mutual 
Council; taking care that their action 
is legal in all respects, and specifying 
distinctly to him, in their proposal, the 
reasons which they propose to present to 
the Council. “When these causes are 
affirmed to exist (Sheldon v. Easton, as 
above) how are the allegations to be 
tried? Of the first (i. e. essential change 
of belief) an Ecclesiastical Council alone, 
has jurisdiction [modified by later de- 
cisions]; and in relation to the other two, 
that body is manifestly the most proper 
tribunal for their investigation.” ‘There 
is evident fairness also in the following, 
from Thompson v. Rehoboth, (7 Pick. 159.) 
“When asked to agree on a Mutual 
Council, the minister ought to have a 
general statement of the grounds and 
reasons of the call upon him; not in a 
precise technical form, but substantially 
set forth, so that he may exercise his 
judgment whether to unite in a Council 
or not.” And, “The offer of a Mutual 
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Council, to be effectual, must have been 
made by virtue of authority from the 
parish.” (Jb.) An offer from the Church 
is useless, and an offer from individuals, 
or a party, in the parish, is equally so. 
Unless these requirements are complied 
with, it is unreasonable as well as useless 
to proceed. 

(3.) When a proposal to call a Council is 
thus made, assigning reasons which the 
law will sustain, the pastor is virtually 
bound to accede to it. He must answer, 
any proposal; and if, in answering, he 
declines, he must specify his reasons. 
“ When the authority of either party to 
proceed, depends upon the other party’s 
refusing to concur without sufficient cause, 
the cause ought to be assigned, that the 
sufficiency of it may be examined.” (Burr 
v. Sandwich, as above.) And the minister 
must answer categorically; a “ condi- 
tional answer would, and ought to be 
taken as arefusal.” (Thompson v. Reho- 
both.) Hence, if the parish do not as- 
sign their reasons, or assign reasons le- 
gally insufficient, the minister may safely 
decline, provided he assigns whichever 
is the case, as the reason of his refusal. 
But in case the parish do specify legally 
sufficient reasons, the minister cannot 
decline. Suppose he does decline; then, 

(4.) In case he unreasonably decline, the 
parish may proceed to call an impartial 
Ex-parte Council, whose doings will in 
all respects have precisely the force of a 
Mutual Council.’ “If, in a proper case 
for the meeting of an Ecclesiastical Coun- 
cil to be mutually chosen, either party 
should unreasonably and without good 
cause, refuse their concurrence to a mu- 


1A statement to this effect in the last Year Book, 
has been called in question; but no one who will 
examine the theory of Congregationalism will doubt 
it. The error arises (1) from forgetting that no 
Council is anything more than advisory; a Council 
empowered to adjudicate is not Congregational ; it 
isa board of referees; and (2) by looking at ima- 
ginary cases, in which, in reality, no Council is 
proper. It is not asserted that any ex-parte Council 
has the force of a mutual one, (for some are a stench 
in the nostrils of the community,) but that every pro- 
perly constituted one has precisely the force of 
Mutual Council. 
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tual choice, the aggrieved party may 
choose an impartial Council, and will be 
justified in conforming to the result.” 
(Avery v. Tyringham 3 Mass. 160.) That 
is, the Ez-parte Council will occupy the 
position of a Mutual Council. But it 
must (a) be impartially constituted. A 
defect here, by calling prejudiced per- 
sons, is fatal. In the case of Thompson v. 
Rehoboth, a member of a former unfavor- 
able Council, was declared to be unquali- 
fied to serve again. It ought also, (5) 
when met, to offer itself as a Mutual 
Council to the other party; and (c) its 
validity depends upon a previous “ un- 
reasonable” refusal on the pastor’s part to 
call a Mutual Council. His refusal is 
“ unreasonable,” if a Mutual Council has 
been fairly offered, and valid reasons as- 
signed to him. If the least doubt exists 
on this point, the Council should go home. 
But what are “valid reasons?” Only 
those which the law declares to work a 
forfeiture of the! pastoral office. 

(5.) The causes which may be assigned 
as reasons, are only three: “There are 
three established causes of forfeiture. 1. 
An essential change of doctrine. 2. A 
wilful neglect of duty; and 3. Immoral 
or criminal conduct.” (Sheldon v. Eas- 
ton.) The same decision explains: “ It 
must be a substantial and essential 
change ;” “ not every neglect of duty, or 
every immoral act;” “they must be 
gross.” “ Great allowance is to be made 
for peculiarity of opinion, taste and 
character ;” “not every trifling deviation 
from duty.” ‘+ Occasional inadvertences, 
imprudence, folly, censoriousness, a spirit 
of persecution, &c., are immoralities, but 
not such as would, per se, defeat a con- 
tract of this nature ;” they must be “of 
the grosser sort; such as habitual intem- 
perance, lying, unchaste or immodest be- 
havior.” Burr v. Sandwich, and Hollis St. 
v. Pierpont, (7 Metcalf, 495) also illustrate 
some of these specifications. 

Now the legal view here fails to come 
up to the spirit of the Scriptures, in a 
point to which we have already adverted ; 
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nor is it certain that these decisions will 
not yet be modified. But as the law is, 
there are only these causes. Nor is the 
legal doctrine absolutely unreasonable ; it 
proceeds on the now antiquated view, 
that a parish knows what it is about when 
it selects a pastor; it’ was not framed to 
meet the now ordinary method of hearing 
a Sunday or two’s flash preaching,—the 
power which produced the sermons being 
often like the slender stream in “ Swallow 
Barn,” which, by judicious damming, ac- 
cumulated enough water to grind a bushel 
or two, and then stopped for a freshet. 
We know of particular sermons, delivered 
in so many vacant pulpits that each might 
now “be read by its title,” to great ad- 
vantage. But the law supposes that a pa- 
rish will learn what their proposed pastor 
is, and that he is deserving of confidence 
before they settle him. It then declares 
that “loss of confidence is not enough.” 
“If he has deservedly forfeited their con- 
fidence, (Sheldon v. Easton,) he must have 
been guilty of conduct which would be a 
good ground for his discharge. If he has 
has lost it without fault on his part, it 
would be a great misfortune to him; a 
good reason for his retiring from his con- 
nection with them, but no legal cause for 
his dismission.” “ They, therefore, having 
capriciously and causelessly withdrawn 
their confidence, cannot allege their own 
misconduct as a ground for their discharge 
from the contract which they had entered 
into.” The real difficulty is, the law has 
not kept pace with modern degeneracy. 


Unless a parish distinctly specifies one of 


these three causes in their request for a 
Mutual Council, he is legally right in 
declining to accede; “if no proper cause 
existed, the offer of a Mutual Council by 
the parish was unreasonable, and not the 
refusal of the minister.” (Burr v. Sand- 
wich.) But if they do specify one of 
these, and he declines, they then have 
full power to call an impartial E£z-parte 
Council, which Exz-parte Council stands 
in the same position, so far as effect is 
concerned, which a mutual one would 
have occupied. 
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(6.) The effect of the orderly decision of 
a Mutual Council, or of a properly con- 
stituted Ex-parte Council, is simply this: 
It does not, and cannot dissolve the con- 
tract ; but its decision is a legal justifica- 
tion of the party adopting it. For in- 
stance, if a Council decide that certain 
charges are proved, and that in conse- 
quence thereof, the connection ought to 
be dissolved, the parish is legally justified 
in adopting that result, and formally 
declaring the pastorate ended. This is 
based on the simple ground, that compe- 
tent referees declare the contract broken 
by one party. “ An Ecclesiastical Coun- 
cil is a judicial tribunal, whose province 
it is, upon the proper presentation of 
charges, to try them on evidence admis- 
sible before such a tribunal. They have 
no power to dissolve a contract, or to 
absolve either party from its obligation.” 
(Sheldon v. Easton.) In the same case it 
is also said: “In a proper case for a 
Council, their adjudication, regularly 
made, is sufficient evidence of the facts 
determined by them.” In Stearns v. Bed- 
ford, (21 Pick. 114,) “ The result of a 
Council, of its own intrinsic validity, is 
never obligatory upon the parties,” 
although if one party adopt it, it does 
certainly control the other, except in one 
instance, viz., ‘‘ Where the result of a 
Council is the recommendation of acts to 
be done, and conditions to be performed, 
by each party, the performance by one 
party will not impose legal obligations 
upon the other;” that is, if a Council 
recommended the parish to dissolve the 
relation upon giving the minister a thou- 
sand dollars, and the minister accepted 
the result, yet the parish would not be 
holden unless they adopted it; but the 
parish could not adopt that part which 
recommends a separation, and ignore the 
matter of the thousand dollars. “ The 
result of a Mutual Council, legally con- 
voked, will not bind either party reject- 
ing it. The effect of the advice of a 
Council is nothing more than a legal jus- 
tification of the party who shall adopt it.” 
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(Burr v. Sandwich.) In AHbllis Street 
Meeting House v. Pierpont, the descrip- 
tion of the power of Councils, in Avery v. 
Tyringham, and Burr v. Sandwich, is 
especially referred to and sustained, that 
“either party conforming thereto will be 
justified.” “So that we consider this 
general principle as well established, and 
not now to be controverted.” So also, 
in (Stearns v. Bedford.) * The decision 
of an Ecclesiastical Council, however, is 
not absolutely decisive. It may be im- 
peached in various ways, such as for 
partiality of the members of the Council, 
or any of them; for the misconduct of the 
prevailing party in improperly influencing, 
or attempting to influence any of the 
members of the Council, and for other 
causes. So if the ground of the decision 
of the Council appears to be insufficient 
to justify the result, the same may be 
impeached and annulled by a Court of 
Law. But the decision, upon [i. e., “as 
to”] the evidence and the facts, is con- 
clusive, and is not to be revised.” “ These 
decisions are not conclusive in all respects, 
as already stated, and they do not oper- 
ate ex proprio vigore as a judgment, but 
only as a justification of the party con- 
forming to them.”? 

To give the result of Council even so 
much force, it must be clear ; it should 
have two parts, viz., the advice given, and 
the grounds of that advice. Not only 
must the grounds be as above described, 
but the particular ground must be dis- 
tinctly specified. In Thompson v. Reho- 
both, it is said, “ They find only that some 
of the charges were proved, without 





1 If, however, parties pledge themselves to abide 
by the decision, another rule enters: “ If the de- 
fendants did agree to abide by, and perform, the 
determination of the Council, and if the Council did 
make an award in pursuance of the authority given 
to them, we have no doubt that, under the circum- 
stances of this case, [not peculiar,] its specific per- 
formance may be decreed by a Court of Equity.” 
“Tf .... both parties agree to submit their contro- 
versies to a Mutual Council, it is difficult to perceive 
any reason why they should not be bound by its 
decisions, according to the long established and well 
known law of this Commonwealth.”? Stearns v. 
Bedford. 
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specifying which of them. Now as some 
of the charges do not of themselves fur- 
nish grounds of compulsory removal, it 
may be, for ought the record shows, that 
these alone were proved.” Ilence the 
decision was invalid ; nor was parole evi- 
dence admitted to show which were 
proved. 

Further still. “The Court always look 
behind the adjudication ; and before the 
result can be received as evidence, or 
allowed to have any validity, they will 
examine the proceedings to ascertain 
whether there was a suitable case for the 
convocation of an Ecclesiastical Council ; 
whether the members were properly 
selected ; whether they proceeded impar- 
tially in their investigation; whether 
their adjudication was so formally made, 
that it might be seen that they acted with 
due regard to the rights of the parties, 
and that they founded their decision 
upon grounds which will sustain it. In 
short, the doctrine of these cases is, that 
the Result of a Council is only prima 
facie evidence.” 

The doctrine then, as to the force of 
the decision of a Council seems to be 
this: If sufficient “ reasons” are supposed 
to. exist for calling a Council; if it is 
fairly and properly called; if its proceed- 
ings are impartially conducted; if its 
decision is clear, and alleges what facts 
it has found to exist as the grounds of 
its advice; if those facts are sufficient 
legally to justify the decision; then that 
decision, (whether of a Mutual or Ez- 
parte Council) is, so far as facts are con- 
cerned, conclusive, and a Court would 
not go behind its statement of facts; and, 
while its advice is not of itself binding, 
yet either party adopting it and conform- 
ing thereto, will be legally justified by 
that decision. If controversy arises, the 
Court will examine so far as to see that 
all things have been done fairly and 
regularly, but will not review the evi- 
dence. The effect of such a decision, is 
such as to preclude the necessity of a 
second Council. Its decision is final. In 
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Burr v. Sandwich, it was declared that 
an acquittal by a Council, justifies the 
party charged, in forever refusing “to 
call another on the same charge.” In 
Hollis Street v. Pierpont, it was decided 
that an acquittal by Mutual Council 
precluded the party accusing from giving 
further evidence in a court of justice ; 
their decision ended the matter. In Whit- 
more v. Fourth Congregational Society in 
Plymouth (2 Gray,) it was decided that 
the action of a parish, neglecting to state 
in their vote of dismissal, their reasons, 
in asserted anterior immorality, was null 
and void from that neglect; nor could 
they afterwards be allowed to show what 
the reasons were. 

The whole matter is sufficiently plain. 
The confusions which so frequently occur, 
arise simply from a neglect of those clear, 
practical, common-sense, Congregational 
principles which our Courts have upheld. 
There is no injustice in any of them. 
The recollection that a contract exists, 
will prevent any honorable parish from 
assuming to declare it null. The provis- 
ions for a Mutual Council only provide 
for a fair hearing before impartial persons, 
to which no man can object. The re- 
quirement, that the grounds shall be 
distinctly specified, is one which meets 
every one’s sense of fairness. The spe- 
cification of certain distinct grounds, 
merely assures parties that they shall have 
a fair trial. An unreasonable refusal to 
join, is met by the provision for an Ex- 
parte Council. And when the decision is 
rendered, the law merely says, “ having 
obtained the opinion of an impartial 
body of men called together according to 
your own time-honored usages, you shall 
be sustained in ,taking the facts to be as 
they have found them, and in acting 
accordingly.” 

It will be seen that the legal decisions 
as to the grounds which will sustain the 
compulsory dismissal of a pastor, are ex- 
ceedingly stringent. The spirit which 
has actuated the judges evidently is a 
regard for the dignity and permanency of 
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the pastoral relation. But they fail to 
meet the requirements of religion. Are 
the interests of Christ’s kingdom to be 
sacrificed because no legal forfeiture can 
be proved? Yet if the pastor’s influence 
is ended by the fault of others, ought he 
still to insist on his contract? We say, 
no. If we said “yes,” we should assert 
that, not the good of the cause, nor his 
own usefulness, was to be made promi- 
nent, but merely that justice must be done 
him, — as if justice ever were done in 
this world. No. Let the minister preach 


-Christ and Him crucified ; if he is driven 


off, especially by those of his own house- 
hold, it is hard to be borne, but let him 
shake off the dust from his feet and go 
elsewhere. The world is broad enough ; 
the harvest is great; the laborers are few. 
It is a privilege to preach Jesus, not a 
merit; a privilege, though ina hovel, and 
in the midst of trials. And if he is hard- 
ly treated, let him look to another day for 
recompense ; there is a world which sets 
this to rights. 

But the fact that abstract rights are 
often insisted on, is making, in some lo- 
calities, a great change in the condition of 
the pastorate. It has led the Baptists to 
the practice already alluded to, and also 
to retaining the control of the pastoral 
relation in the hands of the people. It 
has brought many of our own churches to 
the determination not to settle a minister 
except upon the condition that either 
party may discontinue the connection, by 
giving, without reasons, a notice of three, 
six, or more, months. It has disposed 
many other, weak churches, not to settle 
a pastor, but to employ a minister from 
year to year, as “stated supply.”? And 
the policy is gaining ground, that, either 
a manifest failure, by imprudencies, or 
unfitness, to retain the affections of a peo- 
ple, should be a further valid reason for 
separation, or that the churches and soci- 


1 According to the M husetts Mi for 1858, 
of the 482 churches, 70 were without pastors or 
stated supplies, 64 had stated supplies, and 848 had 
pastors, of which quite a large number are settled 
on the “ notice” plan. 
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eties should retain the actual control of 
the tenure of office, by suitable provisions 
in the contract. 

Of the great principles which underlie 
the outward structure of the pastoral rela- 
tion, we forbear to speak; of these, an- 
other, and experienced writer in pastoral 
matters, will treat. But it ought to be 
remembered both by pastors and churches, 
that the only bond worth retaining, is 
that of mutual Christian affection. When 
this ceases, the sooner the outward tie 
ends, the better. To maintain such 
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affection in full strength should be the 
object of both parties. A kind, affection- 
ate, laborious, independent (not fractious, 
performance of duty by the pastor, —a 
faithful, willing, and active codperation by 
the Church; a mutual forbearance, in the 
remembrance of common frailties and 
errors; and a supreme, submissive, pray- 
erful, devotion by each one to our Lord 
and Saviour, would be not only the pre- 
servative of all pastoral bonds that ought 
to be preserved, but the secret, to each, 
of Christian success. 





PUBLICATIONS OF THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF ENG- 
LAND AND WALES. 


BY REV. JOSEPH 8S. CLARK, D.D. 


WE place over this article a heading 
which the reader may understand to be 
significant of ten volumes, on shelf 70 of 
the Congregational Library, varying in 
size from 200 duodecimo pages, to 650 
octavo, the whole bound in uniform calf 
gilt, with the following inscription, printed 
in gold letters on the outside of each: 


PRESENTED 
BY THE 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION 


OF ENGLAND & WALES, 
TO 
THE CONGREGATIONAL LIBRARY, 
BOSTON, 


Unirep Srares. 

With this glittering sentence flashing 
full in the reader’s face every time he 
opens one of these volumes, he hardly 
need be told that the gift is among,the 
first fruits of a fraternal correspondence, 
which promises a rich harvest to both 
Associations, provided this husbandry of 
Christian fellowship be continued, as it is 
their mutual wish to continue it. 

Of these publications, the first in chro- 
nological order, as also the largest, and 
by far the most valuable, is Hanbury’s 
Historical Memorials, in three volumes 
royal octavo, containing, in the aggre- 
gate, 1,823 closely printed pages. The 


modest title, “ Historical Collections re- 
lating to the Independents or Congrega- 
tionalists, from their rise to the restora- 
tion of monarchy, A. D., MDCLX,” 
scarcely begins to inform the reader what 
a vast store-house of rich and rare, and 
well arranged documents he is entering. 
If, however, after reading a short preface, 
he will glance his eye over the thirty-six 
pages which it takes to give the mere 
headings and contents of the eighty-five 
chapters into which the whole is divided, 
there will rise upon his imagination a 
tolerably adequate idea of what is before 
him. 

While the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales tell us, through their 
Committee, that they “have zealously 
promoted the publication” of this great 
work, they desire to have it known that 
“the undivided responsibility of author- 
ship” belongs to Mr. Hanbury; “ and 
whatever honor is due to the fidelity, 
patience and skill with which the mate- 
rials have been collected and arranged, is 
exclusively his own.” 

The object of the author’s laborious 
undertaking, and the issue to which his 
untiring industry has brought it, cannot 
be better set forth than in the following 
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paragraph from his preface :—* A histori- 
cal collection—Corpus Historicum—ade- 
quate in all respects to the present and 
still increasing importance of the Chris- 
tian Denomination to which the author is 
confirmed in his attachment, after a sys- 
tematic scrutiny more persevering than 
perhaps any other layman ever engaged 
in—is yet a deficiency in ecclesiastical 
literature. So successful has been the 
accumulation of contumely heaped by 
interested parties upon our sires, that they 
who should have inherited their spirit 
have been deterred from searching into 
their merits, and from duly displaying 
their virtues. Their very names seemed 
about to be lost. Now, however, enough 
is recovered to evince that our predeces- 
sors—our Fathers and Confessors—were 
mighty in word and deed; and that to 
the dismay of their calumniators, their 
renown is spreading far and wide, with 
the dominion to which they and their 
immediate descendants gave existence, 
and which promises to be as enduring as 
the world.” 

The work is mainly documentary, and 
the compiler’s plan in arranging the doc- 
uments has been to “dispose the words 
and deeds in the closest connection with 
what occasioned them.” Nothing could 
be more simple; nothing more satisfac- 
tory than this arrangement. The Con- 
gregationalists and their opposers are both 
allowed to tell their own story, to argue 
their own cause, and, as near as possible, 
they are brought up in immediate con- 
nection, face to face. This arrangement 
gives an almost dramatic interest to what 
would otherwise be insufferably dry. To 
abridge long documents without pervert- 
ing their sense; to connect historical 
events so as to keep up the proper 
sequence of cause and effect; to explain 
the manifold relations of persons and 
parties to the subject in hand, which the 
author is all the while under the necessity 
of doing, requires more complete exemp- 
tion from human prejudice and infirmity 
than most mortals will dare to claim. 
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Deacon Hanbury makes no such claim ; 
though “ some advantages, he apprehends, 
will have resulted from his not being 
swayed by any professional interest to 
seek to elevate unduly the pastoral office 
and character.” 

Commencing with Robert Browne and 
“the Brownists,” and winding up with 
Thomas Venner and the “ Fifth Monarchy 
Men”—a space of nearly a century’s 
duration—these Historical Memorials con- 
tain notices, more or less full, of every 
important person, paper and event, on 
either side of the water, which the author 
deemed capable of illustrating his subject. 
No transaction or document appears to be 
passed by because of its unfavorable 
aspect towards the Independents; nor 
pressed into service, merely because it 
would serve them. Yet is he able to say, 
in the concluding paragraph of the last 
volume: “If a synopsis of the results of 
our labors in the Historical Memorials be 
looked for, the following is submitted as 
among the leading points which make up 
the sum of these results. Herein, obloquy 
derived from the Brownists, is removed : 
The personal characters of the earliest 
promoters of Independency are estab- 
lished beyond the possibility of success in 
any future attempt. seriously to damage 
them: The body of the Independents is 
relieved from the censure of groundless 
separation: Political and Ecclesiastical 
facts and principles are brought out, which 
an unjustifiable timidity allowed to be 
covered with apparent neglect :—Inde- 
pendents possess withal, a denominational 
work comprising a continuation of docu- 
mentary evidence not exceeded in inter- 
est and importance by any, in its depart- 
ment of ecclesiastical literature.” So 
much for the first in this series of publica- 
tions. 

The second in chronological order is a 
duodecimo volume of 396 pages, entitled 
“Jethro: A system of Lay Agency, in 
connection with Congregational churches, 
for the diffusion of the gospel among our 
Home Population.” This is a prize essay, 
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called forth by the offer of “ONE HUN- 
DRED GUINEAS for the best Essay on the 
subject of Lay Agency,” from a “ Chris- 
tian philanthropist, whose mind was in- 
fluenced by a deep concern for the further 
evangelization of his native land.” The 
subject is vigorously discussed in ten 
chapters, developing a profundity of re- 
search, and an amount of statistical infor- 
mation, which cannot fail to inspire confi- 
dence in the writer’s conclusions. Many 
of his deductions have equal pertinence in 
their application on this side the water. 
For some unknown reason the writer's 
name is concealed. 

Coincident with the offer of this gener- 
ous prize, the Union, to whose Commit- 
tee the management of the award was 
entrusted, added twenty-five guineas more, 
“for the Essay that might be adjudged 
next in merit.” The successful compet- 
itor for this second prize, was Rev. James 
Matheson, D. D., personally and favor- 
ably known to many among us as a del- 
egate with Dr. Reed, from that Union, to 
the Congregational churches in this coun- 
try, twenty-five years ago. His produc- 
tion is a duodecimo volume of 200 pages, 
with the title of “ Our Country; or the 
Spiritual Destitution of England consid- 
ered; and how far it can be supplied 
through Lay Agency, especially as em- 
ployed by Congregational Churches.” 
The subject is divided into six parts, with 
an appendix, and is inferior to the other 
only in the number of its pages. Both 
these treatises might be studied with great 
advantage by those whose attention is 
just now being turned, with a newness of 
interest, to our own destitutions. 

The next in this series of publications 
is also a prize volume of 388 duodecimo 
pages, from the pen of Rev. Thomas Wal- 
lace, on the following subject: “ A Guide 
to the Christian Ministry; or Manual for 
Candidates for the Sacred Office.” No 
one can attentively peruse the ten chap- 
ters into which he divides his theme, with- 
out a strong conviction that the “two 
friends,” whose offer of “two hundred 
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pounds” called forth such a production, 
could in no way have done a greater ser- 
vice to the cause of Christ, with that 
amount of money. 

Next in chronological order are “ The 
Works of John Robinson, Pastor of the 
Pilgrim Fathers; with a Memoir and 
Annotations, by Robert Ashton, Secre- 
tary of the Congregational Board, Lon- 
don,”—in three volumes duodecimo, con- 
taining altogether 1,492 pages. This is 
the first “collected edition” of Mr. Rob- 
inson’s works; and with the exception of 
a single tract, entitled “ Manumission,” 
embraces “ all the genuine productions of 
his pen, whether treatise, tract or letter.” 
The American public have already been 
made acquainted with the rich contents of 
these volumes, through one large edition 
of the imported sheets, bound and issued 
on this side the water, by the “ Doctrinal 
Tract and Book Society”—now named 
the CONGREGATIONAL Boarp or Pus- 
LICATION. 

The only remaining volume is made up 
of addresses, tracts, &c., which the Union 
have put forth at different times, com- 
prising twenty-seven distinct publications, 
varying in size from eight to forty-four 
pages. The first seven “ Addresses of the 
Annual Assembly of the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales, held at the 
Congregational Library, London, (May 
Anniversaries,) to the Ministers and 
Churches of the same Faith and Order 
throughout the Empire,” are all included, 
together with an appeal on “ British Mis- 
sions.” Then comes the “ Congregational 
Union Tract Series,” in the following 
order: “A Declaration of the Faith, 
Church Order and Discipline of the Con- 
gregational or Independent Dissenters.”— 
“ The Duties of Churches in reference 
to their own spiritual prosperity, and the 
spread of the gospel among them.”—“ Hints 
on‘the Constitution, Management and 
Efficiency of Associations of Independent 
Churches.”—“ An Affectionate Address 
to Church Members on the choice of Pas- 
tors.”—“ The Office, Duties, and Qualifi- 
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cations of Deacons.”—* A Declaration of 
Views and Principles on various questions 
agitated at the present crisis, (1841,) 
which affect the duty and reputation of 
Independent Churches.” —“Baptismal Re- 
generation freely considered in a letter to 
a friend.” —“ The Constitution of the Con- 
gregational Union of England and Wales 
explained and recommended to the Inde- 
pendent Churches and Pastors.”—‘“Church 
Fellowship Promoted ; or, the best method 
by which churches may remove any diffi- 
culties that deter pious persons from join- 
ing their communion.”—* The Congrega- 
tional Ministry, sustained by a divine, and 
an adequate human, sanction.”—“ Affec- 
tionate Advice to the Churches, on main- 
taining their love and harmony un- 
broken.”—“ ‘The Distinctive Principles of 
Congregational Church Polity.”—“ Me- 
morial and Appeal on the paramount duty 
of a steadfast adherence to Evangelical 
Truth.”—“ Hints respectfully addressed to 
the Congregational Churches and their 
Pastors, with a view to promote among 
them a more devout and edifying conduct 
of Public Worship.”—“ Address to the 
Congregational Churches of England and 
Wales, on the importance of giving a 
more systematic and liberal support to the 
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public institutions in immediate connec- 
tion with their own denomination.” —* The 
Principles and Duties of Congregational- 
ists. By the Rev. John Harris, D.D., 
Principal of New College, London.”— 
“The Mission of Congregationalism. A 
Speech delivered by the Rev. Charles 
Beecher, at the 22d Annual Assembly of 
the Union.”—“ Young Men, in their rela- 
tion to the Church. By the Rev. Henry 
Allon.” —“ History of the Congregational 
Union during twenty-five years. By the 
Rev. George Smith.”—“ On Religious 


Revivals [in America]. Two papers read 


by request at the Annual Meeting of the 
Congregational Union, [May 1858,] by 
Mr. Charles Reed, and the Rev. John 
Angell James.” 

With the exception of the Congrega- 
tional Year Book, the Congregational 
Hymn Book, a monthly magazine, a 
weekly newspaper, and a few small issues, 
out of print, the foregoing, we believe, 
embrace the entire publications of that 
efficient and influential organization ; and 
they constitute an accession, of perhaps 
more value to our Congregational Library 
than any other equal number of volumes 
among its collections. 





PROFESSORS AND STUDENTS IN THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINA- 
RIES, OF OUR DENOMINATION, IN THE UNITED STATES. 


COMPILED BY REV. ALONZO H. QUINT. 


The Orthodox Congregational churches 
in the United States number over 2,600. 
The supply of educated ministers must 
mainly come through the six Theological 
Seminaries bearing our denominational 
character. It is true that the denomi- 
nated lines, as to students, are not dis- 
tinctly marked ; Presbyterians, and even 
persons who have far less affinities with 
us than they, seek the advantages of our 
schools; and, on the other hand, other 
schools furnish us some ministers. It can- 
not be far out of the way to suppose that 


these disturbing elements, in a calculation, 
about balance each other. 

What proportion of our pastors are laid 
aside from active service, annually, it is 
impossible accurately to tell. Benevo- 
lent societies, educational institutions, ill 
health, old age, and death,’ are draining 
steadily from the number of those who 
enter the ministry. It would, in our 
opinion, be too high an estimate,—and 
we have made some careful calculations 
on the subject,—to allow an average pas- 
toral life of over 20 years. Taking 
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that as granted, our 2,600 churches need 
an annual supply of 130 ministers, to say 
nothing of the waste places to be ex- 
plored. The following table enumerates 
the students in our seminaries, from which 
we are, substantially, to receive our sup- 
plies ;—the number to be lessened by 
death, by those who become foreign mis- 
sionaries, by future teachers, and by those 
who fail to complete their course. It is 
with a view to its bearing upon our future, 
as well as to make a permanent historical 
record, that we present the following 
table. 


I.—THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, BANGOR, Mz. 


PROFESSORS. 


Rev. Enocn Ponp,! President, Professor of Ecclesi- 
siastical History, and Lecturer on Pastoral Duties. 


Rev. George SHEPARD, Professor of Sacred Rhetoric. 


Rey. DANiEL Tatcott Smita, Professor of Sacred Lit- 
erature. 


Rey. Samuet Harris, Professor of Christian Theology. 
RESIDENT LICENTIATES. 


Names. Residence. Place of Theo. Ed. 
Thomas H. Rich, Bangor, Bangor. 
George H. Shepard, do. do. 
es -Y Thurston, do. do. 

"= Senior CLAss. 

Names and Residence. Graduated.2 
J. B. C. Beaubien, Burlington, Vt. R.U. — 
William H. Bessom, Boston, Ms. — — 
George P. Claflin, Upton, Ms. ee 
Henry V. Emmons, Hallowell, A.C. 1854 
K. B. Glidden, Newcastle, — 
8. Gerard Norcross, Dixfield, — 
Edwin B. Palmer, Belfast, B.C. 1856 
Edwin P. Parker, do. B.C. 1856 
Charles B. Rice, Conway, Ms. —_— — 
M. L. Richardson, Winchester, Ms. A.C. 1856 
— S. Robie, Gorham, B.C. 1856 

id MIDDLE CLass. 

Daniel E. Adams, Keene, N. H. is 
Smith Baker, Jr., Litchfield, — — 
Samuel D. Bowker, Biddeford, — — 
Lewis O. Brastow, Brewer, B.C. 1857 
John W. Chickering, Portland, B.C. 1852 
Walter E Darling, St. Stephens, N.B. B.C. 1857 
Andrew Fosdick, Merrimack, N. H. — 
David S. Hibbard, Lisbon, N. H. B.C. 1857 
8. C. Higgins, Thorndike, — — 
Rowland B: Howard, Leeds, B.C. 1856 
Benjamin W. Pond, Bangor, B.C. 1857 


George A. Putnam, Dunbarton, N. H. U.c. — 





1 Finding that in several of the Seminary Cata- 
logues the title of “‘D.D.”? does not appear, we have 
concluded to omit it from all the members of the 
various Faculties, lest, in attempting to supply the 
lack, we should commit some sad blunder; we wish 
it distinctly understood, however, that each of the 
Professors is already a “ D.D.,” or deserves to be. 


[ AprIL, 


John G. Ricker, Boston, Ms. 





Gute Whittier, S. Amesbury, Ms. U.C. 1856 
was JUNIOR CLAss. 
Ebenezer Bean, Conway, N. H. B.C. 1857 
Charles F. Boynton, Wiscassett, — — 
Israel Carlton, Haverhill, Ms. W.C. 1857 
James P. Chamberlain, Honolulu, 8.I. W.C. 1858 
C. R. Daggett, Greene, ee 
Samuel S. Gardner, Brewer, B.C. 1855 
Charles L. Nichols, Stark, B.C. 1857 
George H. Pickard, Portland, A.C. — 
Edwin Reed, Bath, B.C. 1858 
Isaiah P. Smith, Bridgton, B.C. 1858 
Samuel W. Tenney, Norridgwock, B.C. 1856 
Horace Toothaker, Holden, D.C. — 
Joseph Walker, Portland, _ 
John O. Watson, Gilford, N. H. B.C. 1856 
G. C. Wilson, Jefferson, Wat.C. 1858 
(15) Torat, 43. 
Il —THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, ANDOVER, Ms. 


Facotty. 


Rev. Catvin E. Stowe, Associate Professor of Sacred 
Literature. 


Rev. Epwarbs A. Park, Abbot Professor of Christian 
Theology. 


Rev. Evisan P. Barrows, Hitchcock Professor of the 
Hebrew Language and Literature. 


Rev. Austin PHeEtps, Bartlet Professor of Sacred 
Rhetoric. 


Rev. WILLIAM G. T. SHzepp, Brown Professor of Eccl. 

History, aud Lecturer on Pastoral Theology. 
Prof. WILLIAM RUssELL, Teacher of Elocution. 
Prof. GzorcE F. Root, Teacher of Music. 

RESIDENT LICENTIATES. 

Names and Residence, Coll. Sem. 
William J. Batt, Fall River, B.U. Andover. 
Charles R. Bliss, Longmeadow, w.c. do. 








2 ABBREVIATIONS OF NAMES OF COLLEGES. 
ALC. Alleghany College, Pa. 
A.C. Amherst College, Ms. 
Bel.C. Beloit Cullege, Wis. 
B.C. Bowdoin College, Me. 
B.U. Brown University, R. I. 
D.C. Dartmouth Ccllege, N. H. 
F.C. Farmer’s College. 
H.U. Harvard College, Ms. 
Ta.C. Iowa College, Iowa. 
Iil.C. Illinois College, Ill. 
K.C. Knox College, Ill. 
L.U. London University, England. 
M.U. Madison Universiry, N. Y. 
Mar.C. Marietta College, Ohio. 
M.C. Middlebury College, Vt. 
N.J.C. New Jersey College, N. J. 
N.Y.F.A. New York Free Academy, N. Y. 
0.C. Oberlin College, Ohio. 
R.U. Rochester University, N. Y. 
U.C. Union College, N. Y. 
U.Vt. University of Vermont, Vt. 
Wab.C. Wabash College, Ind. 
Wat.C. Waterville College, Me. 
W.R.C. Western Reserve College, Ohio. 
W.C. Williams College, Ms. 
W.U. Wesleyan University, Ct. 
¥.C. Yale College, Ct. 
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J.M. Chamberlain, W. Brookfield, D.C. Andover. 
B. Condit, Terra Haute, Ind. Wab.C. Lane. 
Henry E Dwight, Portland, Me. Y.C. Andover. 


Geo. R. Ferguson, Whately, A.C. — 
C. L. Goodell, Calais, Vt. U. Vt. Andover. 
U. W. Small, Pownal, Me. A.C. do. 

8 

- SENIOR Ciass. 

Names and Residence. Graduated. 

Solon Albee, Langdon, N. H. M.C. 1851 
William F. Arms, Norwich, Ct. Y.C. 1853 
Franklin D. Ayer, St. Johnsbury, Vt. D.C. 1856 
Benjamin Braman, Norton, B.U. 1854 
Augustus Chandler, No. Woodstock, Ct. W.C. 1855 
John H. Dodge, Wenham, A.C. 1856 
George Dustan, Newport, N. H. D.C. 1852 
Elijah 8. Fairchild, Flushing, L. I. N.J.C. 1856 


Nath’! P. Gilbert, Mid. Granville, N. Y. U.Vt. 1854 


John E. Goodrich, Hinsdale, U.Vt. 1853 
Zenas Goss, Lower Waterford, Vt. D.C. 1856- 
Austin Hazen, Royalton, Vt. U.Vt. 1855 
George F. Herrick, Essex, Vt. U.Vt. 1856 
Henry L. Hubbell, Wilton, Ct. Y.C. 1854 
Calvin B. Hulbert, East Sheldon, Vt. D.C. 1858 
Abbott E. Kittredge, Roxbury, W.C. 1854 
Benj. Labaree, Jr., Middlebury, Vt. M.C. 1854 


John W. Lane, So. Newmarket, N. H. A.C. 1856 
William W. Livingston, Potton, C. E. U.Vt. 1856 


James McLean, Ravenna, Ohio, W.C. 1856 
Charles T. Melvin, Chester, N. H. D.C. 1856 
Elisha Mulford, Montrose, Pa. Y.C. 1855 
Charies Ray Palmer, Albany, N. Y. Y.C. 1855 
Albert B. Peabody, Boxford, a 
Daniel Phillips, Amherst, A.C. 1856 
Henry J. Richardson, Middleton, A.C. 1855 
George W. Sargent, Dover, N. H. D.C. 1856 
David C. Scudder, Boston, W.C. 1855 
J. H. Shedd, Mt. Gilead, Ohio, Mar.C. 1856 
Edward A. Smith, Hoboken, N. J. Y.C. 1856 
J. Morgan Smith, Hartford, Ct. Y.C. 1854 
J. M. Sturtevant, Jr., Jacksonville, Ill. Lil.C. 1854 
A. L. Thompson, Chicago, Ill. A.C. 1856 
J. W. Underhill, Ipswich, A.C. 1854 
William: Hayes Ward, Abington, A.C. 1856 


Pliny Fisk Warner, Strykersville, N.Y. Y.C. 1855 
(36) 
MIDDLE Cxass. 
Henry M. Alden, Hoosick Falls,N. Y. | W.C. 1857 
Sam’l R. Asbury, Hanley, Staff’sh. Eng. L.U. 1852 


George I. Bard, Derby, Vt. U.Vt. 1857 
James A. Bates, Granby, A.C. 1856 
George A. Beckwith, Salem, Ct. A.C, 1857 
George 8. Biscoe, Grafton, A.C. 1857 
J. Quincy Bittinger, New Oxford, Pa. D.C. 1857 
Joseph Boardman, Amesbury, A.C. 1855 
William O. Carr, Derry, N. H. A.C. 1857 
William Crawford, Barre, A.C. 1857 
Richard Crittenden, Syracuse, N. Y. 0.C 1856 
Temple Cutler, Hamilton, Mar.U. 1857 
Alonzo T. Deming, Middlebury, Vt. M.C. 1854 
John W. Dodge, Newburyport, A.C. 1857 
Lewis Francis, Burlington, Vt. U.Vt. 1856 
A. L. Frisbie, Otisco, N. Y. A.C. 1857 


Simeon Gilbert, Jr., Mid. Grayville, N.Y. U.Vt. 1854 
Edward N. Goddard, Claremont, N.H. D.C. 1856 
John 8. Hanna, New York vity, — — 
William D. Herrick, Methuen, A.C. 1857 
C. C. Humphrey, Tipton, Iowa, la.C. 1857 
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Frank H. Johnson, Boston, H.U. 
Charles A. Kent, Hopkinton, N. Y. U.Vt. 
James McHose, Moline, Ill. Y.C. 
Peter McVicar, Waukeska, Wis. Bel.C. 
Charles E. Milliken, Keene, N. H. D.C. 
Bennett H. Nash, Boston, H.U. 
Starr H. Nichols, Danbury, Ct. Y.C. 
A. Hastings Ross, Wiochendon, 0.C. 
Samuel Scoville, West Cornwall, Ct. Y.C. 
Norman Seaver, Andover, Ww.c. 
L. Clark Seelye, Bethel, Ct. U.C. 
Oscar M. Smith, Java, N. Y. — 
Henry A. Stevens, Georgetown, AC. 
Charles Stork, Philadelphia, Pa. W.c, 
C. B. Thomas, New Salem, A.C. 
Charles W. Thompson, Montpelier, Vt. U.Vt. 
Moses Tyler, Detroit, Mich. Y.c. 
Edward P. Walker, Amesville, 0. Mar.C 
Jesse A. Wilkins, Beverly, — 
Henry D. Woodworth, Andover, A.C. 
Albert A. Young, Hanover, N. H. D.C. 
(42) 
Junior CLass. 
Charles F. Abbott, Panama, 0. M.C. 
Lucien H. Adams, Derry, N. H. D.C. 
Walter 8. Alexander, Killingly, Ct. —_— 
William M. Barber, Andover, —_ 
Alanson S. Barton, New Haven, Vt. M.C. 
Daniel Bliss, Warren, A.C. 
William H. Bowen, N. Providence, RK. 1. B.U. 
8. Russell Butler, Northampton, w.c. 
Andrew J. Clapp, Southampton, A.C. 
George H. Clark, Georgia, Vt. U.Vt. 
Joseph B. Clark, West Newton, AC. 
J. Calvin Cutler, Dorchester, D.C. 
Periey B. Davis, New Ipswich, N. H. — 
Henry A. Dickinson, Granby, Y.c. 
Lucius R, Eastman, Needham, A.C. 
Rufus Emerson, Haverhill, A.C. 
Henry M. Frost, Thetford, Vt. D.C. 
Edward P. Hooker, Castleton, Vt. M.C. 
Charles Hopkins, Rutland, N. Y. M.U. 
J. Henry Jones, Battle Creek, Mich. H.U 
William R. Joyslin, Lancaster, N. H. D.C. 
John U. Labaree, Middlebury, Vt. M.C. 
Edward B. Mason, Milwaukee, Wis. F.C. 
Lewis E. Matson, Owego, N. Y. Y.C. 
Charles M. Mead, Cornwall, Vt. M.C. 
Frederic A. Noble, Oxford, Me. ¥.C. 
Peter Nutting, Mechanic Falls, Me. ae 
Charles W. Peirce, Hinsdale, w.c. 
Thomas A. Perkins, New York City, Y.c. 
Joseph W. Pickett, Andover, 0. Al.C. 
Gustavus D. Pike, Topsfield, D.C. 
Edward ©. Porter, Hadley, YS. 
Charles H. Pratt, New York City, N.Y.F.A. 
D. Warren Richardson, Middleton, U.C. 
Thomas Roberts, W. Wi‘liamsfield, 0. W.R.C. 
Lyman 8. Rowland, Enfield, A.C. 
Daniel F. Savage, Andover, — 
Samuel B. Sherrill, Eaton, N. Y. A.C. 
Gardner P. Stickney, Groveland, A.C. 
John Whitehill, Palmer, A.C. 
Elizur V. Wolcott, Tallmadge, 0. Y.c. 
Horace B. Woodworth, Lyme, N. H. D.C. 
William B. Wright, Cincinnati, 0. D.C. 


(48) Torat, 129. 
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III.—THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT, YALE COL. 
New Haven, Cr. 
Facutry. 
Rey. THEoporE D. Wootsey, President. 
Josian W. Gises, Professor of Sacred Literature. 
Rey. ELzazer T. Fitcn, Lecturer on Homiletics. 
Rev. Caauncey A. Goopricu, Professor of the Pas- 
toral Charge. 
Rev. Noa Porter, (Acting) Clark Professor of Moral 
Philosophy and Metaphysics. 
Rev. George P. Fisuer, Livingston Professor of 
Divinity. 
Timotay Dwicat, Assistant Professor of Sacred 
Literature. 
RESIDENT LICENTIATES. 
Names and Residence. Grad. Sem. 
John Gunn Baird, Milford, Y.C. 1852. Yale. 
William B. Dwight, Constantinople, Y.C. 1854. Yale. 


Thomas 8. Potwin, New Haven, Y.C.—— Yale. 
(8) 
SENIOR CLAss. 
John H. Anketell, New Haven, Y.C. 1855 
William A. Bushee, Worcester, Ms. Y.C. 1856 
John Edgar, Greenwich, Y.C. 1855 
(3) 
MIDDLE CLass. 
Joseph N Hallock, Franklinville, L. I. Y.C. 1857 
Horace H. McFarland, New Naven, Y.C. 1858 
Justin Martin, New York City, Y.C, 1856 
Wilder Smith, Hartford, Y.C. 1857 
(4) 
JUNIOR CLass. 
George B. Bacon, New Haven, —_— — 
Martin 8S. Eichelberger, York, Pa. Y.C. 1858 


Edgar L. Heermance, Kinderhook, N.Y. Y.C. 1858 
Philander H. Hollister, New Preston, 


Daniel A. Miles, Worcester, Ms. Y.C. 1858 
Chauncey D. Murray, Madison, — — 
Levi L. Paine, East Randolph, Ms. Y.C. 1856 
Elisha 8. Thomas, Wickford, R. I. Y.C. 1858 

¥.C. 1856 


Timothy K. Wilcox, New Haven, 
(9) 


Not DESIGNATED. 
Solomon J. Douglass, New Haven. 
Jewett G. Smith, New Haven. 
(2) Torat, 21. 


IV.—THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF OCONN., 
East Winpsor HILL, Conn, 
Faculty. 
Rev. Witttam Toompson, Nettleton Professor of Bib- 
lical Literature. 


Rev. Epwarp A. Lawrence, Waldo Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History and Pastoral Duty. 


Rev. Ropert VerMiLy£, Professor of Christian The- 
ology. 
RESIDENT GRADUATE. 
Name and Residence. Coll. Sem. 
na J. Pike, Topsfield, Ms. D.C. 1855. Theo.Ins. 
(1) 


Senior Crass. 


Names and Residence. College. 
William A. Hallock, New Haven, Ct. A.C. 1855 
Ezra Haskell, Dover, N. H. —_—_ — 
Henry 8S. Kelsey, Evansville, N. Y. A.C. 1855 
George A. Miller, Lyme, Ct. W.C. 1855 
Elijah Robbins, Westford, Ct. Y.C. 1856 


5 

= Mippie Crass. 
John E. Elliott, New London, Ct. A.C. 1857 
Austin Gardner, East Windsor Hill, Ct. W.U. 1858 


[ Apri, 


George Goodrich, East Windsor Hill, Ct. W.C. 1857 


Henry W. Jones, Hudson, Mich. AC. 1857 
Henry Powers, New Salem, Ms. —_ 
(5) 
JUNIOR CLASS. 
Lyman Bartlett, North Hadley, Ms. A.C. 1856 
Walter Barton, Granby, Ms. A.C. 1856 


Charies H. Bissell, East Windsor Hill, Ct. W.C. 1858 


James W. Grush, Fall River, Ms. W.C. 1858 
Stephen Harris, Fitzwilliam, N. H. A.C. 1858 
Samuel E. Hoar, Littleton, Ms. D.C. 1858 
Alden Ladd, Johnson, Vt. fe 
Herman Ollendorf, Hartford, Ct. — 
Edward A. Pierce, Tallmadge, 0. W.C. 1858 


Irvin St. John, Edinboro’, Pa. 
Richard D. Williams, New Marlboro’, Ms. —— —— 
(11) Torat, 22. 


V.—THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT, OBERLIN 
COLLEGE, OBERLIN, Oalo. 
Facutty. 

Rev. CHARLES G. Finney, President, and Professor of 
Theology, and of Mental and Moral Philosophy. 

Rev. Joun MorGAN, Professor of Biblical Literature. 

CHARLES H. PENFIELD, Instructor of Hebrew. 

Rev. Henry E. Peck, Professor of Sacred Rhetoric, 
and Adjunct Professor of Mental and Moral Phi- 
losophy. 

Rev. James B. WALKER, Lecturer on the Harmony of 
Science with Revealed Religion. 

Associate Professor of Theology. 








Senior Crass. 

Names and Residence. 
Alexander Bartlett, Putnam, 
John G. W. Cowles, Oberlin, 
Henry C. Hitchcock, do. —_ — 
William Kendrick, Elizabethtown, — ——— 
8. Frank Millikan, Lyndon, Ill. 
Johnson Wright, Whitehall, N. Y. 

(6) 


Graduated. 


MIDDLE C.ass. 
George H. Allen, Fall River, Ms. 
John F. Boughton, Wolcott, N. Y. 
Henry W. Carpenter, Oberlin, 
E. Milo Cravath, Saratoga, Minn. 
Robert Hovenden, Ingersoll, C. W. 
D. Jerome Jones, Jackson, Mich. 
George Juchau, London, Eng. 
Charles Thompson, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Otis B. Waters, Union City, Mich. 


(9) 
Junior Cass. 

E. Hudson Baker, Battie Creek, Mich. 
William M. Brooks, Laporte. 
John H. Crumb, Pharsalia, N. Y. 
Henry Matson, Oberlin, —- 
J.D. Millard, Marietta, 
Leroy G. Warren, Russia. 

(6) Torat, 21. 


VI.—CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Caicago, ILLINOIS. 


Facutry. 


Rev. JosepH Haven, Carpenter Professor of Sys- 
tematic Theology. 


Rev. SAMUEL C. BartLeTT, Professor of Biblical The- 
ology. 
1 We are unable to fill out this column; a dash 
designates here, as elsewhere, such as are not grad- 
uates. 3 
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Rev. F. W. Fiske, Professor of Sacred Rhetoric and 
Homiletics. 


— — Keyes Professor of Ecclesiastical History. 


LECTURERS. 
The following gentlemen are appointed as Lecturers 
on topics speciaily assigned by the Directors: 


Rev. Epwarp BEEcHER, on Church Institutions. 


Rev. JoNATHAN BLANCHARD, on the connection of the 
Old and New Testaments. 


Rev. A. M. Sturtevant, Relation of Sects to the 
Church. 


Rey. H. L. Caapin, ——- —— 
Rev. J. B. WALKER, The connection of Science and 
Religion. 


Senrtor Ciass. 


Names and Residence. Graduated. 
Charles M. Barnes, Galesburg, K.C. 1856 
Daniel H. Blake, do. K.C. 1856 
Henry G. McArthur, Chicago, K.C. 1856 
Stephen Morrill, St. Johnsbury, Vt. D.C. 1856 
Robert Samuel, Barnet, Vt. D.C. 1856 


(5) 


MIpDLe CLAss. 
[It was thought best not to organize a Middle Class 
the first year.] 


Junior CLAss. 


Frederic W. Beecher, Galesburg, W.C. 1857 
George Dana Blodgett, Pawtucket, R.I. —— —— 
Wiiliam Louis Bray, Elk Grove, Wis. A.C. 1858 


Sam’! Watson Brown, Winchendon, Ms. Y.C. 1850 


Micah Sampson Croswell, Chicago, A.C. 1855 
Benjamin Durham, Jr. do. B.C. 1854 
George T. Higley, Ashland, Ms. A.C. 1857 
Wm. Henry Hildreth, Davenport, Ia. Ta.C. 1855 
Edwin Luther Jaggar, Burlington, Ia. Ia.C. 1857 
John W. Miller, Jacksonville, 1.C. 1858 


Farquharson G. McDonald, Dubuque, Ia. —— —— 


Alexander Parker, Irvine, Scotland, 0.C. 1858 
James Parker, Chicago, — — 
Jacob P. Richards, Muscada, Wis. _ 
Ewing Ogden Tade, Denmark, Ia. Ia.C. 1858 


[SPECIAL COURSE.] 
J. Wing Allen, Sylvania, 0. 
Frederic Alley, Johnstown, Wis. 
Davillo William Comstock, Galesburg, Mich. 
Henry Metcalf Daniels, Enfield, Ms. 
Charles Hancock, M.D., Dover. 
Charles Alexander Hervey, Chicago. 
Edward Uildreth, Sterling, Ms. 
Isaac Baker Smith, Princeton. 
Frederick Wheeler, Waukesha, Wis. 

(24) Tora, 29. 


From the above lists we gather the fol- 
lowing Summary of Students: 


CLASSES. 


Res. Grad. Sen. Mid. Jun. Torat. 


Bangor, 3 11 14 15 43 
Andover, 8 86 42 43 129 
Yale, 3 8 4 9 *21 
Fast Windsor, 1 5 5 1 22 
Overlin, 0 6 9 6 21 
Chicago, 0 5 0 24 29 

ToTAL, 15 66 74 108 265 





* Including two whose class is not designated. 
VOL. I. 24 
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By which it will be seen that we have 
a fair prospect of the graduation, this year, 
of 66 persons, now members of the Senior 
classes; or, if every one should enter upon 
the actual work of the ministry, we have a 
little more than one half of the number 
most immediately and urgently needed. 





It may not be amiss, in this connection, to 
insert the number of Theological Seminaries 
belonging to the denomination, with which we 
interchange ministers,—asrepresentedin their 
latest reports. 

The PRESBYTERIANS of the United States 


- are classified into nine distinct bodies, not 


reckoning a few churches attached to foreign 
organizations, and omitting a fragment or 
two. Ofthose bodies, six report themselves as 
having Seminaries as follows: 


Grad. 
Old School. Profs. Students. ian get. 
Princeton, N. J., 132 
Western, Pa., 4 95 27 
Union, Va. 4 21 7 
Danville, Ry., 3 40 9 
Columbia, 8. C., 5 40 9 


New School, 
Union, N. Y., 5 
Lane, 0., 4 
Auburn, N. Y., 8 
So. Western, Tenn., 2 
Blackburn, Ill., Not organized. 

United Presbyterian. 
Newburgh, N. Y., 
Alleghany, Pa., 
Xenia, 0., 

Oxford, O., 


Reformed Presbyterian General Synod. 
2 


Associate Reformed Synod of the South. 
Erskine, —— 1 


bopo con 





Cumberland. 
Cumberland, Tenn., — 5 
Bethel, ‘lenn., _ 15 


Or, the Seminaries (in operation,) and 
churches compare thus: 

Seminaries. Ch’s. Ministers. 

Old School, 5 8,357 2,468 

New School, 4 1,686 1,613 

429 


United Presbyterian, 4 676 
Reformed Presbyterian 
83 58 


General Synod, 
Not rep. 68 
S 588 


- 


Associate Reformed 
Synod ofthe South, 1 
Cumberland, 2 
In addition to these, as reported by the 
bodies themselves, the American Almanac 
for 1859 mentions,— 


Theo. Dep. West’n Reserve Coll., 0., 
New Albany, 0., 


as in operation in 1857-8. 


‘<“ * Stud'ts, 
14 
3 16 
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HOUSES: 


CONSIDERED HISTORICALLY AND SUGGESTIVELY. 


BY REY. H. M. DEXTER.! 


Ir was not an accident of etymology 
which caused the not very compact nor 
euphonious compound standing at the 
head of this article, to be so extensively 
in use in New England, as the designation 
of buildings specially erected for the wor- 
ship of God. At home our fathers had 
experience of the legal fact that those who 
went out from the established Church 
must leave even the name which they had 
been accustomed to attach to their con- 
secrated edifices, behind them; that if 
they would be dissenters, they must go 
without “churches,” and be content with 
some uncanonical and illegal shelter for 
their irregular devotions. This set them 
to thinking of the Scriptural aspect of the 
matter, and they were not long in coming 
to the conclusion that the.use of the word 
“ Church” as the appellation of the place 
where the Church meets, is unauthorized 
by the New Testament. In their reaction 
from an overdose of ecclesiasticism, the 
same circumstances. which led them to dis- 
card marriage by the minister, a religious 





1 To save encumbering the pages of this article 
with too frequent foot-notes, I desire here to make 
general refi to the following authorities, which 
have been consulted in its preparation, viz: Brad- 
ford’s History of Plimouth Plantation, Felt’s Eccle- 
siastical History, and Annais of Salem, Harris’s 
History of Dorchester, Thacher’s History of Ply- 
mouth, Russell’s Pilgrim Memorials, Fergusson’s 
Hand-book of Architecture, Barber's Historical Col- 
lections of Mass., Morton’s New England’s Memo- 
rial, Clarke’s Congregational Churches of Mass., 
Bishop Meade’s Old Churches and Families of Vir- 
ginia, L ’s New Hampshire Ohurches, God- 
win’s Churches of London, Winkle’s English Cathe- 
edrals, Hart’s Parish Churches, Savage’s History of 
Bedford, N. H., Hill’s History of Mason, N. H, 
Morse’s Sherborn and Holliston, Crowell’s History of 

. Essex, Field’s Centennial Address, Bliss’s Rehoboth, 
Budington’s History of the 1st Church, Charlestown, 
Drake’s History of Boston, Bacon’s Historical Dis- 
courses, and other Town Histories, Records, and 
Historical Discourses, too numerous to mention. 








service at funerals, the observance of 
Christmas, &c. &c., led them to a position 
of feeling and practice in regard to edifices 
for Divine worship which was, no doubt, 
at an extreme remove from that of those 
who harried them out of the green fields 
of Northeastern England. They were 
obliged, at first, to assemble by stealth, 
and where they could. Bradford, in his 


“ Plimouth , Plantation,”—so happily re- | 


covered of late from its supposed irrepara- 
ble loss—says (p.11) they “kept their 
meetings every Saboth in one place or 
other, exercising the worship of God 
amongst themselves, notwithstanding all 
y® diligence & malice of their adverssa- 
ries.” Thus naturally, as well as con- 
scientiously, before their emigration, they 
grew to call the houses where they “ kept 
their meetings,” meeting-houses. And 
though neither the most convenient nor 
elegant designation, there is yet enough 
of historic interest about the term to en- 
sure the indefinite continuance of its use 
among tke sons of the fathers of New 
England. 

The first meeting-places for Sabbath 
worship on this soil, were not even meet- 
ing-houses. The Jamestown company 
first worshipped under an awning of old 
sails tied to three or four trees. The 
Pilgrims spent their first Lord’s-day under 
the cedars of Clark’s island; Winthrop’s 
company, under the huge Charlestown 
oak; the Barnstable emigrants around 
the great rock at Mattacheeset; the Mid- 
dletown company under the old elm of 
Mattabesett. And the “ Common House” 
at Plymouth, and the “ Great House” at 
Mishawum, served the purpose of Sabbath 
worship as well as weekly shelter, until 
time, strength and materials could be 
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spared for the erection of a meeting-house. 
In the summer of 1622, the Plymouth 
colonists, as Bradford says, (Plim. Plan., 
p- 126,) “builte a fort with good timber, 
both strong and comely, which was of 
good defence, made with a flate rofe & 
batllments, on which their ordnance were 
mounted, and wher they kepte constante 
watch, espetially in time of danger. It 
served them allso for a meeting-house, 
and was fitted accordingly for that use.”? 
This seems to have, been occupied by 
them for public worship until 1648, when 
it is recorded that a meeting-house was 
erected—dimensions not given—with a 
bell turret, which stood till 1683; when a 
new one took its place, 45 ft. by 40 ft., 
and 16 ft. in the walls, unceiled, with dia- 
mond glass, and a small cupola for the 
bell. 

The Charlestown and Boston Church 
appear to have worshipped in the “ Great 
House” until so iarge a number had re- 
moved to the Boston side of the Charles 
river, as to make it inconvenient to cross 
the ferry, when meetings were held under 
the trees on Copps hill, or in private 
dwellings, until the return of Wilson from 
England in 1632, when £120 was raised 
by voluntary contribution for the erection 


1 Isaac de Rasieres (a Walloon—and protegé of 
Blommaert, a Director of the East India Company— 
who was Secretary of the New Netherland Colony, 
and in that capacity corresponded with Gov. Brad- 
ford, and visited Plymouth in 1627) wrote a letter to 
Blommaert, which contains the earliest known de- 
scription of the Pilgrim settlement, from a visiter. 
He says, “‘ Upon the hill they have a large square 
house, with a flat roof, made of thick sawn planks, 
stayed with oak beams, upon the top of which they 
have six cannons, which shoot iron balls of four and 
five pounds, and command the surrounding country. 
The lower part they use for their Church, where they 
preach on Sundays and the usual holidays. They 
assemble by beat of drum, each with his musket or 
firelock, in front of the captain’s door; they’ have 
their cloaks on, and place themselves in order, three 
abreast, and are led by a sergeant without beat of 
drum. Behind comes the Governor, in a long robe ; 
beside him on the right hand comes the preacher, 
with his cloak on, and on the left hand the captain, 
with his side arms and cloak on, and with a small 
cane in his hand; and so they march in good order, 
and each sets his arms down near him.”—See Letter, 
translated by J. R. Brodhead, in Russeli’s Pilgrim 
Memorials, pp. 187—147. . 
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of a house of worship, and of one for Mr. 
Wilson, on the Boston side,—the Charles- 
town people buying the “ Great House” 
for £10, and using that for their Sabbath 
convenience until 1639. Wilson’s meet- 
ing-house was immediately put up, on the 
south side of what is State street, on the 
spot now occupied by “ Brazer’s Build- 
ing.” It had mud walls and a thatched 
roof, and the following is believed to be a 
tolerably correct representation of its gen- 
eral appearance, and is interesting as in- 
dicating the external auspices of public 


worship in Boston during the first ten 


years of its history as a town. 





Very similar to this was the first meet- 
ing-house in Dedham, erected in 1637 and 
occupied until 1672; which was alow 
building, 36 feet by 20 feet, and 12 feet 
high, with a thatched roof, upon which— 
by an ordinance of the town, passed for 
security against fire —permanently leaned 
a long ladder. As the populating of New 
England went on, we find that one of the 
first acts of every settlement usually was 
to make arrangements for the building of 
a meeting-house, and that the idea which 
ruled in its erection was that of the sim- 
plest and cheapest place of convenient 
assemblage and shelter, while engaged in 
the worship of God. Sometimes, as at 
Plymouth, the idea of protection was 
added. The fitst meeting-house of Dor- 
chester was “surrounded by palisadoes,” 
with a sentinel at the gate; and the peo- 
ple not only made it the place of deposit 
for their military stores, but used to carry 
their plate and other valuables thither 
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nightly for safe keeping. The meeting- 
house in Dover, N. H. was surrounded, in 
1667, by a “ fortification ” of logs 100 feet 
square. The first meeting-house in Mid- 
dletown, Ct., was a log hut 20 feet square, 
10 feet from sill to plate, and enclosed by 
heavy log pickets designed to be Pequot- 
proof. The first, in Hingham, Ms., had 
a palisade, for defence against the In- 
dians. The first, of Concord, N. H., 
(1780) was of logs, 40 feet by 25 feet, 
where worship was held for 20 years, 
during which time also it served the pur- 
pose of a fort; the people carrying their 
guns to meeting, and stacking them in the 
entry under charge of a sentinel, while 
the best gun in the parish, in the hands ot 
the pastor, Rev. Timothy Walker, went 
into the pulpit, and leaned there during 
time of service. The first meeting-house 
of Shelburne, Ms.—though the town was 
not settled until near the date of the 
Revolution—was built of logs, plastered 
between the joints. The church in San- 
disfield, Ms., was organized and Rev. 
Cornelius Jones, its first pastor, was or- 
dained, in a barn. 

These meeting-houses of the first epoch 
of New England were, then, mere rude 
enclosures, affording shelter from the ele- 
ments, and the opportunity to hear the 
Word in safety, without regard to much 
comeliness of aspect; often, if not always, 
used without formal “ dedication,” and 
without thought of any special sacredness 
as attached tothem. They appear to have 
been furnished with rough benches on 
each side of a central passage; the male 
portion of the audience occupying the 
one side, and the female, the other. The 
pulpit was but an inrailed stand or desk, 
in keeping with the other meagre appoint- 
ments of the place—in one instance, 
(Meriden, N. H.,) described as “a rude 
enclosure resembling a pen.” 

As the country became more settled, 
and there were more people to hear the 
Word, and share in the expense of pub- 
lic worship ; as the general style of pri- 
vate living advanced with the increasing 
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opulence of the community; and as the 
disappearance of the savages favored 
safer, and therefore more numerous Sab- 
bath assemblages, these first structures 
were outgrown and disused, and larger 
and more pretentious buildings were 
erected in their place. Where, by any 
peculiar good fortune, the town was in 
possession of a bell for Church purposes, 
the house erected had reference to that. 
The old meeting-house of 1668, at New 
Haven, was quadrangular, with a pyra- 
midal roof—the apex surmounted by a 
belfry, whose bell-rope came down in the 
middle of the broad aisle. Dr. Bacon 
thinks its gallery stairs were on the out- 
side of the building. The second Plymouth 
meeting-house had a bell-turret. The 
ancient houses in Andover and Chebacco, 
Ms., had the same adornment. That 
built in Newbury, Ms., in 1700, had four 
gables and a turret, and within, the roof 
was open to the ridge. That erected in 
West Springfield, Ms., in 1702, and which 
was 42 feet square on the ground, had a 
roof running up from each side towards a 
central point, which was crowned by a 
two-story turret, rising to a height of 92 
feet from the ground—with gables of unique 
pattern—and this, although, until 1743, 
they had no bell, but assembled for worship 
at the sound of a drum! The Second, in 





1 A vote was passed in Haverhill, Ms., in 1650, 
“that Abraham Tyler blow his horn half an hour 
before meeting on the Lord’s Day, and on lecture 
days, and have one pound of pork per annum, from 
each family, for the same.”? In Westfield, Ms., a 
man was paid 25 shillings a year to beat a drum to 
call the people to meeting. In South Hadley, they 
assembled “at the blowing of a conch.” About 
1816, the first bell in Sullivan Co., N. H., was pro- 
cured, and so great was the interest felt in regard to 
it, that it went by the name of the “* Meriden Idol!” 
In 1688, it was voted in Salem, Ms., that Nathaniel 
Porter ‘shall haue for the sweepinge of ye meeting- 
house and ye ringinge of ye bell fiftie shillings per 
annum.” In Thornton, N. H., it was voted, in 1793, 
that ‘* the meeting-house be sweeped six times a year 
by a saxon, chosen by vendue.” Robert Bassett was 
desired (May 17, 1647,) by the General Court of New 
Haven, ‘‘ to beat both the first and second drums on 
Lord’s days and Lecture days, upon the meeting- 
house, that so those who live far off may hear them 
the more distinctly.” 
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Middleborough, Ms., had two “ridge-poles 
and four gable ends.” The ancient meet- 
ing house, still standing in Hingham, Ms.— 
the oldest now in New England—built in 
1680, and which was 55 feet by 45 feet, 
with 20 feet posts, has a “ pyramidal ” 
roof, running up toward the center from 
each side; crowned with a belfry. The 
following view of the third edifice, erected 
by the First Church of Boston, and occu- 
pied by them from 1713, until 1808, (which 
stood where “ Joy’s Building ” now stands, 
in Washington Street,) will give some 
idea of this style of structure—though of 
course this edifice was larger and more 
elaborate than those of the same class, 
built and occupied in towns of less pecu- 
niary ability. 





The reaction of feeling against the 
English Church and all its belongings, 
appears to have been still too great to 
permit our fathers, generally, even to 
attempt to approximate toward the exter- 
nal style of Church edifice which had 
been left behind in England; and they 
accordingly fell back upon the first prin- 
ciples of architecture, and seem to have 
sought merely to secure a building spa- 
cious enough to contain the people who 
desired to worship together; that should 
be plain enough within and without to 
guard against ecclesiastical pride; and 
that should externally suggest, in no 
point, the shrines of that Church which 
had driven them forth into this wilder- 
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ness. Hence arose that style of edifice 
which—with unessential modifications— 
was regnant throughout New England for 
more than a century, and which, from its 
external resemblance to the most obvious 
and useful adjunct to our farm-houses, 
used to be called—rather inevitably than 
irreverently—the “ barn meeting-house.” 
It was originally a perfectly plain and 
semi-cubical erection, without porch, 
tower, steeple, or chimney, and differed, 
in outside aspect, from an overgrown 
barn, almost wholly in the fact that it 
had a door on three of its sides, with two 
(sometimes three) rows of small windows 
piercing its walls, interrupted in their 
continuity on that side where the pulpit 
was placed, by a larger window, on a 
level with its exigencies of light and ven- 
tilation. From 40 to 60 windows was the 
allowance for such a building. Its size 
varied with the size and ability of the 
town, and number of people to be accom- 
modated ; ranging from 36 feet by 30 feet, 
to 72 feet by 68 feet; the average length 
and width of near forty, built between 
1653 and 1812, whose dimensions lie be- 
fore us, being a trifle over 50 feet by 40 
feet. The height of the posts varied from 
16 feet to 27 feet,—the average of those 
on our minutes being not far from 20 
feet. The main front door was placed in 
the middle of one of the long sides; the 
pulpit being in the center of the other, 
directly opposite. The side doors were 
placed in the center of each of the 
ends of the building. Galleries were 
built along the side over the front door 
opposite the pulpit, and across the two 
ends over the side doors. The pulpit 
was lofty, and was reached by a flight of 
stairs on its right. That part where the 
speaker was to stand, projected semi- 
circularly from the general front, and 
over head—on its slender iron rod—im- 
pended the “sounding-board,” which 
looked not unlike a huge extinguisher, 
made ready on some signal to descend 
and forever put out the light of eloquence 
and piety that was expected to shine 
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beneath it. The galleries were reached 
by stairs, running up in two or three of 
the corners of the building; which stairs 
were often used as seats for the children, 
though these sometimes (Popkins’ New- 
bury Sermon,) sat on “ a seat in the alley 
fixed to the outside of the pews.” 

The process of building was gradual. 
Not unfrequently years passed after the 
frame was raised, before the structure was 
complete. At South Hadley, Ms., the 
frame was put upin 1722, and though the 
house was “not large, containing only 
nine pews in the body of it,” being built 
by the personal labor of the town, it was 
not finished until the close of 1737. 

In Bedford, N. H., the frame was raised 
in 1755, and in 1757, a committee was 
appointed by the town to board and shin- 
gle it, and another to provide glass and 
sashes. In 1760 “ long seats” were tem- 
porarily constructed, so that the edifice 
could be used. In 1764, it was voted to 
build a pulpit—which was put up in 1766. 
In 1766, oil with which to paint the exte- 
rior, and glass for the windows, were 
provided, but the town not being ready 
to use them, they were “ lent out” to such 
inhabitants as could give security for 
their safe keeping and return; one man 
having “six squares,” another “four,” 
another “ twenty-four,” another “ twelve,” 
another “fifteen,” another “a quari of 
oil,” &c. &c. In 1784, it was voted “to 
lot out and sell” ground for pews; and 
in 1785, (thirty years after the frame 
was raised) the meeting-house was “ fin- 
ished according to vote.” This fairly— 
though over-tardily—illustrates the gen- 
eral process of meeting-house erection in 
those days. As soon as the frame was 
covered in, and the floor boarded, and 
possibly the lower tier of windows glazed, 
(the others being temporarily boarded 
over) rough benches were put up, and 
the house began to be used. It was then 
gradually finished, as the ability of the 
people permitted. Squares on the floor 
about 6 feet by 6 feet, were originally 
deeded by the town to individuals, as 
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they became able to purchase them, on 
which those individuals erected pews to 
suit themselves (in Dedham they were 
called “pitts,” and were 5 feet by 4} 
feet)—each being obliged to build his 
own pew, keep it in repair, and “ main- 
tain all the glass against it.” Subse- 
quently, it became usual to require the 
pews to be “ built with winscot worke, 
and all of a kind.” The first meeting- 
house in Hampton, N. H. (1712, or there- 
abouts) at first had but one pew, and that 
for the minister’s family ; the rest of the 
people sitting on long benches in an order 
fixed by a yearly committee, who “ digni- 
fied” the house, by assigning what was 
considered the best seat to the man who 
paid the highest tax in town; and so on. 
In Stratham, N. H., it was voted, when 
the committee had thus “dignified” the 
congregation, that “every person that is 
Seated shall Set in those Seats or pay 
five shillings Pir day for every day they 
set out of those seates in a disorderly 
manner to advaince themselves higher in 
the meeting-house.” 

In Dedham, Ms., the greatest tax-payer 
had the highest seat. Sometimes this 
was modified,’ as in Bedford, Ms., where, 
in 1731, and many subsequent years, a 
committee was appointed to “seat the 
meeting-house,” and “ have respect unto 
them that are 50 years old, and upwards ;” 





1 In Holliston, Ms., the town chose a committee in 
1749, ‘‘ to dignify” the seats of their meeting-house, 
then just completed. The committee reported that 
the ‘‘ fore seat below ” should be marked first; the 
second, second; the third below and the free seat 
in the gallery, equal and the third in dignity ; and so 
on to seven degrees of dignity. They also proposed 
that the property invoice of 1748 be the rule for seat- 
ing the house, ‘“‘havinga proper regard to age.” 
The town accepted their report, but ‘‘ Geo. Fairbank, 
John Lealand, John Twitchell and Stephen and 
Jona. Foster protested against it on these grounds— 
(1) that the meeting was not legal, (2) that it was not 
opened legally, and (3) that the rule of seating adopt- 
ed, was neither legal nor reasonable.” 

In Sturbridge, Ms., in 1741, the town ** lotted out 
the room” on which pews should be built, on this 
principle ; the committee being instructed to “have 
due regard to age, to their first beginning in them, to 
their bearing charges in town, and to their useful- 
ness.” 
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others to be seated “according to their 
pay.” The following ground plan — 
drawn from memory of one of these 
houses, erected after it became the custom 
to add porches (containing the gallery 
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stairs, and furnishing more convenient 
entrance in stormy weather)—will con- 
vey a very correct idea of the general in- 
ward arrangement of these sanctuaries 
as finished with pews. 
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A broad aisle ran from the front door 
opposite the pulpit, up to the ‘deacons’ 
seat.” crossed by one through the center 
of the length of the house, connecting the 
doors from the two porches. The first 
pew on the west, adjoining the pulpit 
stairs, was the “ minister's pew.” The 
pews had high sides, and a row of un- 
cushioned seats surrounding their interior, 
except where entrance was gained by the 
door; and there were generally a couple 
of high-backed, flag-bottomed chairs, stand- 
ing in the center of each pew, for the 
more aged females of the family. The 
board seats were hung on hinges, so as to 


family brought its “ foot-stove,” with its 
little inclosed pan of coals, or a hot brick, 
enveloped in flannel, to alleviate the 
rigors of the place during the winter 
months. The first Church stove which 
we have seen mentioned in Massachu- 
setts, was in the First Church, in Boston, 
in 1773. The North Church in Salem 
had one in 1809. 

The galleries were supported on six 
pillars, as shown by the marks o o in the 
pews on the above plan. Their general 
arrangement will be made obvious by the 
following design. 


Pian or GALLERIES. 





turn up against the side of 
the pew, (for convenience of 
standing in prayer-time,) and 
the resonance of their care- 
less return to their horizontal 
posture, after the Amen, was 
sometimes suggestive of a vol- 
ley of small arms. The pews 
were made of panel-work, 
surmounted by a light bal- 
ustrade of miniature, orna- 
mented columns. No fur- 
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They were entered by doors from the 
stairs in the porches, A row of pews ran 
round against the wall, on the same high- 
est level. There were two corner pews, 
one on each side of the singers’ seats, on 
the same level, and then the rapid descent 
to the front permitted only of lung seats, 
which were appropriated to the singers 
on the side opposite the pulpit, and often 
to the miscellaneous multitude, on either 
side. The house, up stairs and below, was 
ceiled up to the bottom of the windows. 
The fronts of the galleries were panelled; 
the beams on which they rested, and the 
great beams of the house, projected from 
the plastering, and were planed, and— 
after the days of paint—painted. The 
pulpit and sounding-board were elaborate- 
ly ornamented with panel work and mould- 
ings. 

The following cut will convey, very 
faithfully, the impression of the external 
aspect of the house we have described,— 
with its two porches; its huge panelled 
front door ; the box for posting notices of 
town-meeting, and the like, between that 
door and the first window on the west; and 
the “ horse-block ” in front, from which 
our fathers used to mount their saddles, 
and our mothers their appended pillions. 





As the general culture improved, it 
began to be felt that God might be quite 
as acceptably worshipped in houses that 
should have a comelier external aspect, 
and that should even suggest some of the 
old associations which had been left be- 
hind in the father-land. More attention 
was therefore bestowed upon the outward 
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form. The eaves and corners, the doorsand 
porches of the old model were enriched ; 
and soon a tower bearing a bell turret, took 
the place of one of the end porches. The 
following design accurately represents this 
stage of architectural progress, and is a 
fine specimen of the style that took the 
place of the “ barn meeting-house” through- 
out New England. It is an eastern view 
of the house of worship which was 
erected, in 1794-5, in what is now West 
Brookfield, Ms.,and which, until 1838, was 
occupied, in this form, by the First Con- 
gregational Church of all the Brookfields, 
and the oldest Church organization in 
the Brookfield Association. 





Slight variations were made upon this, 
as a more elaborate and loftier steeple 
was desired. Sometimes one or two addi- 
tional stories, decreasing in size, were in- 
terposed between the square tower and 
the bell turret—the latter still retaining 
its pepper-box terminus; exemplified in 
a fine example still remaining, in the 
house of the First Church in Roxbury, 
Ms. Sometimes the desired altitude was 
gained by adding a clear story above the 
ridgepole, to the tower, and then pro- 
longing the belfry and elongating its 
pepper-box into a slender spire. A good 
example of this style was afforded by the 
meeting-house that stood in what is now 
Federal Street, in Boston, from 1744 to 
1809—the predecessor of that where 
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Channing preached, which is just now 
crushed under the heel of commerce—a 
view of which is given below. It has 
historic interest, as the house in which 
the Massachusetts Convention of Dele- 
gates discussed and accepted the Federal 
Constitution; from which circumstance 
old “ Long Lane” has since been called 
“ Federal Street.” 





The Old South meeting-house in Bos- 
ton, built in 1730, is of this general style, 
though its spire above the belfry is larger, 
loftier, and more enriched. Sometimes 
the tower, after rising a clear story above 
the ridge, was elongated by the two addi- 
tional stories, and the spire placed upon 
the whole, with a small turret at each 
corner of each break. Christ’s Church, 
Boston, (erected 1723) has this form— 
the body of the house being 70 feet by 50 
feet, by 35 feet in height; the tower 24 
feet square, and 78 feet high; the two 
extra stories and spire adding 97 feet— 
making the whole height of the steeple 
175 feet. Sometimes the tower was flat- 
tened against the end of the house, so as 
to contain three windows in a row, and 
occupy more than one half of that end ; 
furnishing larger lobby space, and—it was 
perhaps thought—adding dignity to the 
structure. The old Second church of 
Boston, which stood in Hanover street 
from 1721 to 1844, had such a tower, 
which, after rising a little above the 
ridge, reduced itself to a square form, 
terminating in a belfry with a superjacent 
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spire much like the Old South. The 
New North Church in Boston, (erected 
in 1803) has such a tower, elongated in 
breadth, but enriched and terminating in 
a belfry of no great height. The West 
Church in Boston (erected in 1806) hasa 
similar tower (as shown below) but elon- 
gated by an additional story, and termi- 
ting in a modest bell turret. 





Ce ———— 


The only marked deviation from the 
general style of external structure here 
noticed which occurs to us as marking the 
century closing with 1820, or thereabouts, 
is the two-steepled variety, a fine example 
of which is given below, in the view 
of the house that stood in Hollis street, 
Boston, from 1788 to 1810; when it was 
taken down and removed to Weymouth. 





We have never heard it remarked con- 
cerning this last style,—indeed we never 
heard any remark made about it, and do 
not know who introduced it in this coun- 
try,—but it has struck us that the archi- 
tect who planned this form of front must 
have had in his mind, as a model, the 
western front of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
There is, indeed, in that, a double por- 
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tico, and its two towers are much more 
elaborately ornamented than. has been 
attempted here; but it is well known that 
Sir Christopher Wren would have re- 
duced his double portico to a single lofty 
one, if the Portland quarries would then 
have afforded him stones of sufficierit 
magnitude; and with all the immense 
difference in size, material, elaboration 
and grandeur of relative position, there is 
yet something about this simple design 
given above which reminds us of what 
always seemed to us one of the most 
pleasing features of the Cathedral. 

This two-steepled style had a few ex- 
amples in New England. We well re- 
member a venerable church of this fashion 
which stood, until since 1840, in Kingston, 
Ms., and which made a deep impression 
upon our boyish mind, inasmuch as the 
stem of the ball crowning the apex of the 
south tower was in some way broken, and 
hung for years in its dislocated position. 
New Haven, Ct., contains one or two 
more modern erections after this manner, 
and Providetce, R. I., has several recent 
edifices with double towers. 

About the beginning of the present 
century there arose a disposition here to 
import the more modern forms of church 
architecture that prevailed abroad— 
Travellers brought back glowing ac- 
counts of the excellent beauty of St. 
Martins-in-the-fields ; St. Mary-le-Bow ; 
St. Brides, Fleet St., and other churches 
of the English metropolis. The Puritan 
prejudice against costly and church-ly 
houses of worship had passed away, and 
their descendants were quite willing to 
expend, of their increased substance, in- 
creased sums in the erection of meeting- 
houses that might emulate even the more 
favorite structures of Europe in size and 
beauty. And there soon arose, in some 
of the chief cities of New England, houses 
modelled after the master-pieces of Wren 
and Gibbs and Shaw—like that of the 
Park Street Church in Boston, the First 
Baptist Church in Providence, the Center 
Church in New Haven, and others. Two 
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or three—like that occupied by the Bene- 
ficent Church in Providence, R. I.,—were 
built with domes ;—distant resemblances, 
in little, of St. Peter’s and St.Paul’s. This 
—though done, most economically, in 
brick and wood—however involved an 
expenditure impossible to most parishes. 
Those, therefore, who had become dissat- 
isfied with the old styles, and could not 
afford even to attempt to reproduce houses 
that cost from fifty to near two hundred 
thousand dollars above the land on which 
they stand,' were fain to content them- 
selves with something quite as unlike the 
former fashion as they, without much con- 
sideration of the question whether any 
thing but change were to be gained by 
the change. Two-penny architects—who 
had spoiled stupid joiners to make them- 
selves still more stupid quacks at the 
draught-board—fanned the growing re- 
action from the past, and the land was 
plagued with an eruption of the most 
hideous architectural monstrosities. We 
had Grecian temples with no towers, and 
then the old tower was hoisted from the 
ground and set a-straddle upon the ridge- 
pole of the temple; while all manner of 
urns and obelisks, and domes and spin- 
dles—each more hideous than another— 
topped the pile. This had its day, when 
a great Gothic invasion came over us, 
and for the last few years parishes have 
been hard at work in building “ Byzan- 
tine” and “Romanesque” and “ Nor- 
man” and “Lancet” and “ Perpendic- 
ular” and “Tudor” churches of brick 
and stucco, and clapboard and shingle 
and plaster—about as much like the Ca- 
thedrals which they feebly misrepresent, 
as a pyramid of lemon ice-cream is like 
Bunker Hill Monument. But these are too 
patent to our readers to need description. 

No special change, in the interior 
arrangements of our meeting houses was 
made until within the last quarter cen- 


1 St. Martins-in-the-Fields (1721-6) cost £36,291; 
St. Brides (1680-1708), though only 99 feet by 58 feet, 
with aspire 226 feet in height, cost £11,480 ; St. Dun- 
stans in the East, £36,000; St. Mary-Le-Bone, New 
Road, £60,000. 
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tury; when the old square pews were 
torn out; the pulpit was placed at the 
end of the house opposite the tower, and 
narrow pews (or “ slips”) were arranged 
so as to cover the floor,—with convenient 
aisle accommodations. This enabled the 
same floor room to seat a greatly increased 
number, and to seat them all more com- 
fortably. The pulpit was lowered. So 
were the galleries—where they were not 
wholly dispensed with, except over the 
entrance, for the choir. About 1840, this 
internal arrangement was still further im- 
proved by arranging these pews—especial- 
ly in large houses—on the sweep of reced- 
ing circles, drawn from the speaker’s desk, 
as a center, thus enabling all the audience 
to face him, while sitting squarely in their 
seats. ‘These—with the addition of suit- 
able rooms in a basement, or adjacent 
chapel, for those Sabbath School, and 
social evening services, which the piety of 
the present day rejoices in—are the prin- 
cipal changes in the interior arrangements 
of the sanctuary, which need to be enu- 
merated in bringing our rapid sketch 
down to the present time. 

Having thus considered our theme his- 
torically, it remains to treat it suggestively, 
which—with our readers’ kind permis- 
sion—we shall proceed frankly to do; 
albeit we are neither an architect nor the 
son of an architect, and have no particu- 
lar right, that we know of, to know, or 
say anything about it, except our great 
Yankee Magna Charta—the right to think 
and to utter common sense on all subjects. 

What ought to be the central and con- 
trolling principle in the erection of a 
meeting-house ? What is the Christian 
idea of such a structure ? Is such a house 
merely a meeting-place, where worship- 
pers can conveniently listen, and unite in 
all appropriate acts of worship ? Or is it 
essential that such a meeting-place should 
be enriched and dignified by the applica- 
tion of certain architectural features, 
having, either inherently or historically, 
special adaptation to the end proposed to 
be reached by it? Is preaching and 
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hearing the main business for which stich 
a house should be planned; or are these 
subordinate to other acts of worship, 
requiring rather the presence of immense 
assemblages, uniting in something like a 
cathedral service? It is plain that until 
these questions are answered, we are not 
prepared to sit down to plan a house for 
the worship of God. They ought to be 
clearly answered. The exact idea that 
should rule every feature and subordinate 
every detail, must be fixed from the out- 
set, or confusion and irrelevancy will de- 
form, if not destroy, the fitness of the 
structure to its end. False reasoning 
upon false premises, has marred many of 
our most costly and elaborate erections. 
There seems to be a strong disposition 
in the public mind to settle these ques- 
tions by an appeal to the ancient times; 
a conviction that somewhere along the 
line of Ecclesiastical architecture, in old 
Romanesque, or Lombard, or Byzantine, 
cr Norman, or the many-styled Gothic, 
is to be found the genuine idea of a 
building having all possible internal 
adaptation, and external fitness, to stand 
as a model for houses in which to worship 
God. And so far as our religious senti- 
ments are enriched from the soil of the 
past, there is an unquestioned semblance 
of justice in this idea. Dr. Johnson said 
that “ the man is little to be envied whose 
patriotism would not gain force on the 
plains of Marathon, or whose piety would 
not. grow warmer among the ruins of 
Tona;” and we may pity him who can 
pace cathedral pavements that have been 
worn by the tread of centuries, and not 
feel at least a momentary sympathy with 
Milton’s wish :— 
“let my due feet never fail 

To walk the studious cloysters pale, 

And love the high embowed roof, 

With antique pillars massy proof, 

And storied windows richly dight, 

Casting a dim religious light : 

There let the pealing organ blow, 

To the full voiced quire below, 

In service high, and anthems clear, 

As may with sweetness, through mine ear, 


Dissolve me into ecstasies, 
And bring all heaven before mine eyes,” 
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And yet he who tries to join in a Prot- 
estant service of preaching and hearing 
in a cathedral, will at once become con- 
scious of an incongruity between that ser- 
vice and the situation ; and as the voice 
of a preacher half hidden behind cluster- 
ing pillars, is lost adown the “ long drawn 
aisle,” and confused among the reverbera- 
tions that are thrown back from the 
“fretted vault;” he is thrust upon the 
painful conviction that, somehow, the 
right man is not now in the right place, 
nor the right thing being rightly done. 

The simple truth is that the cathedral 
churches—and all others of the old world, 
or the new, which have been copied, in 
little, from them, or suggested by them— 
are but imperfectly adapted to Protestant 
worship ; were not intended for it; and 
are not the outgrowth of the unadulter- 
ated Christianity of the primitive ages, 
but rather of the corrupted forms of a 
later period—when the idea of public 
worship had passed from that of commun- 
ion with God and each other, of medita- 
tion upon the expounded word, and of 
choral praise from every lip. We have 
never seen the suggestion—and yet we 
believe it to be susceptible of the most 
rigorous historic proof—that our Pilgrim 
Fathers re-introduced the primitive idea 
of houses for the worship of God, as well 
as the primitive idea of the Church wor- 
shipping God inthem. The one was, in 
fact, the consequence of the other; given 
the same data, the same results must ne- 
cessarily be wrought out. The primitive 
Church was a poor and defenceless band, 
driven to find, or make, shelter for 
its worship in the simplest and most 
modest quarters. The Pilgrim Church 
was a similar band, and had a similar 
history. During the first three centuries 
of the Christian era—while the Church 
remained in its Congregational form, and 
there were no bishops, but the bishops 
that were pastors, and bishops because 
they were pastors (each of his own 
church, and of no other) ; and no bishop- 
rics that were not synonymous with 
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single congregations of believers, and 
there was therefore no call for huge edi- 
fices, or any specialities of construction— 
the primitive saints worshipped where 
they could find unmolested and comforta- 
ble shelter. At first’ this was in private 
houses; in a “a large upper room fur- 
nished and prepared ;” (Mark, xiv: 15,) 
in the open fields, in caves and cate- 
combs. Afterward,’ in the last of the 


second century and beginning of the . 


third, they began to build “rude and 
simple structures varying in form and 
size, according to circumstances.” (Cole- 
man, Christ. Antiq. p. 182.) As they be- 
came more numerous, and in the time of 
Constantine gained not merely toleration 
but sustenance from the government, they 
appear not unfrequently to have taken 
possession of the old basilicas. These were 
huge edifices which the Romans were ac- 
customed to erect in their large towns for 


“use as a court of law, and as an exchange, 


or place of meeting for mercantile traffic, 
—these uses being so conjoined that it 
would be hard to say which ruled the 
other. They were rectangular, hav- 
ing a width of from one third, to one 
half, their length. Their floor area was 
divided into three parts, consisting of a 
central nave, and two side aisles*—each 
divided from the center by a single row 
of columns. At one end of this central 
nave, on a raised platform, was the tri+ 
bune of the judge; either rectangular or 
circular. In the center of this was placed 
the curule chair of the pretor, and 
around, seats for the judices. The people 
stood below. Galleries, reaching around 
three sides, supported by the pillars that 





1 Euseb. h. e. lib. vii.c. 22. Pliny, Ep. lib. xix. 
Ep. 97. 

2 Faber, de templor. ap. Christian. antiq. dub. in 
Pott’s Syllog. Com. Theol. vol. iii, p. 8384. Mosheim, 
de Eccl. ante Const. M. p. 463. 

3 The word aisle will here, as in many other places 
in this essay, be understood to refer, not,as com- 
monly used among us, to the passageways between 
pews, but to those side portions of a church or other 
building which are separated from the nave, or cen- 
tral portion, by ranges of columns supporting the 
roof, 
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divided the nave from the aisles, gave 
room for listeners and loiterers, women as 
well as men. 

When the Church, in the time of Con- 
stantine, was ied by her large increase of 
numbers to seck, and be grateful for, the 
use of these deserted basilicas, the pro- 
gress of ambition and corruption within 
herself had already developed the germs 
of the Papal system. Instead of the sim- 
ple officers of apostolic days, she had a 
hierarchy full-fledged,’ with its Arch- 
bishops, Bishops, Priests and Deacons,— 
its sub-deacons, lectores, acolyths, exor- 
cists, precentors, janitors and catechists. 
Instead of being all “ brethren,” (vide, 
New Test. passim.) there were now three 
distinct orders in the body; the clergy, 
multifarious in their sub-divisions; the 
faithful ; and the catechumens. Naturally 
therefore, when she took possession of 
these buildings for the purposes of wor- 
ship, she availed herself of their remarka- 
ble adaptation to her use in the condition 
to which her spiritual deterioration had 
brought her. The bishop ascended the 
preetor’s vacant throne. The clergy clus- 
tered around him on the seats whence the 
judices had forever fled. The “ faithful” 
assumed the standing places of the mer- 
chants; and the “ penitents” and “ cate- 
chumens,” the remoter position whence 
spectators had been wont to look from 
afar upon the clamor of the exchange. 
The altar in front of the apse where liba- 
tions used to be poured to the gods, be- 
fore, and after the conclusion of important 
business, was adopted as the central figure 
of the new Christian rites ; and so, almost 
without change, the pagan receipt of cus- 
tom and court of justice became the 
shrine for the worship of the paganizing 
Church. And when Constantine poured 
out his money for the building of new 
and magnificent temples, this basilican 
idea ruled in their erection; and that 
idea, with such additions and modifica- 
tions as the full Papal worship demanded, 
essentially presided over the ecclesiastical 

1 Schaff. Hist. Chr. Chh. pp. 407—414. 
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architecture of the world, down to the 
Reformation. And, since that day, it 
seems to have been so far assumed that 
this is—by virtue of its historic connection 
with the Church, if not of its inherent 
proprieties—the idea that ought to govern 
the architecture of the Christian world, 
that not merely Protestant cathedrals, but 
even little parish churches ought, of right, 
to retain as many of its features as can be 
made consistent with their use as houses 
for a worship that largely consists in 
preaching and hearing. 

But it is only necessary to enter such a 
cathedral as that which stands—in its 
unfinished grandeur, so strangely blend- 
ing moss-grown and rain-worn pinnacles 
and buttresses, with fresh cut stones—at 
Cologne, to see the utter incongruity 
between such an edifice and any service 
that could be naturally associated with 
Protestant worship. No human voice could 
fill its immense finished area; its five aisles, 
with the two added in each transept, with 
the more than seventy huge pillars, sup- 
porting its bays; would prevent the possibil- 
ity of any other unity of worship among the. 
gathered multitude, that that which should 
be involved in a union, on their part, in 
genuflexions and prostrations, at the 
sound of the organ and the chant. And 
if we look at the cathedrals of England, 
we shall find that, though mostly less in 
area, they are no better adapted to the 
uses of Sabbath worship in the forms 
usual with us, than are those on: the con- 
tinent, which remain still in Papal hands. 
The average area of fourteen of the cathe- 





2 Its extreme length is 445 feet ; extreme breadth, 
250 feet; its superficial area, 81,464 feet—nearly 
twelve times the area of Park Street Church. The 
completed design of the beautiful twin spires of its 
western facade would raise them to 510 feet each. 
It is usual to say that if this were finished, it would 
be the St. Peter’s of Gothic architecture. St. Peter’s, 
however, is 602 feet.in interior length, and its transept 
is as long as the entire length of the Cologne Cathe- 
dral,' (445 feet) ; and the top of the cross on its dome 
is 480 feet from the pavement. The Milan Cathedral 
covers a space of 107,782 square feet. The Duomo 
at Florence, 84, 802 square feet. The Rheims Cathe- 
dral covers 66,745 square feet ; that at Amiens, 71,208 ; 
Notre Dame, at Paris, 64,108. 
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dral churches of England (York, Lincoln, 
Winchester, Westminster, Ely, Canter- 
bury, Salisbury, Durham, Peterborough, 
Wells, Norwich, Worcester, Exeter, and 
Litchfield) is about 52,500 feet each— 
equivalent to a parallelogram of 262 feet, 
6 inches in length, by 200 feet in width ; 
which is equivalent to a size seven 
or eight times greater than that of our 
very largest city churches. St. Pauls is 
500 feet in length, and its width varies 
from a minimum of 126 feet, to 180 feet 
at the western front, and 250 feet in the 
transept. 

As a necessary consequence of the im- 
menseness of these churches, and their 
subdivision into nave, and aisles, and 
transept, and choir or chancel, with the 
chapels, or chantries, that cluster around 
their outer walls; making any attempt at 
direct centralization of the whole area 
around any one focus of speaking and 
hearing, impossible ; it has followed that 
only a small portion of the whole building 
is devoted to the purpose of public wor- 
ship. In St. Paul’s, this portion is the 
choir; and the result is that, so far as 
the proper uses of a meeting-house are 
concerned, this immense pile, costing 
£750,000, offers no greater accommoda- 
tion than would be equalled by a chapel 
75 feet by 50 feet, in length and width. 
The cathedral at Canterbury is similarly 
available for a space of about 90 feet by 
40 feet. York Minster affords a space of 
some 70 feet by 40 feet. The nave of 
the cathedral at Manchester is pewed 
over a rambling area, averaging perhaps 
110 feet by 80 feet; but the space is so 
interrupted by the nineteen pillars that, in 
four rows, support the superjacent mass, 
that comparatively few of the high and 
awkward sittings are comfortable for use. 

The parish churches of England are 
so far modelled after the cathedrals, as to 
prevent most of them from being suitable 
and convenient places for the assemblage 
of large audiences to hear the Word, and 
unite in the worship of the sanctuary. St. 
Botolph’s, in Boston, in Lincolnshire, is 
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said to be the largest in the kingdom with- 
out transepts, being 282 feet in length by 
perhaps 125 feet in width, having a tower 
282 feet in height, modelled after that of 
the cathedral at Antwerp. We give a 
wood-cut of the front of this church, 
drawn from a finely engraved view in 
Mr. Pishey Thompson’s “ History and 
Antiquities of Boston,” 1856. It is espec- 
ially interesting as hinting to our minds 
the outward circumstances of the worship 
of some of our fathers, before they left 
the English Church. As this edifice was 
begun to be built in 1309, it had already 
been standing more than 300 years when 
this country was settled. In it John Cot- 
ton preached before he came to be 
“teacher” of the First Church of this 
Boston, in the wilderness. It has no gal- 
leries, yet it is estimated that it will con- 
tain 5,000 people. 





This unsuitableness to the proper uses 
of Protestant worship is by no means, 
however, confined to parish churches of 
the large class of St. Botolph’s. It may 
be seen almost as clearly in many of 
much humbler dimensions. Take St. 
Sepulchre’s, near Newgate, in London— 
whose bell has tolled the exit of so many 


= 
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criminals—as an example. It is a paral- 
lelogram, some 120 feet by 68 feet. The 
interior has a narrow nave, divided by 
two ranges of Tuscan columns—the bases 
of which stand on octagon plinths (level 
with the tops of the pews, and subtracting 
near one quarter from each, on which 
they abut)—from two side aisles of un- 
equal width ; that on the south being the 
narrower. Over each of these side aisles 
a clumsy gallery is wedged between the 
pillars on the one side, and the wall on 
the other. A plain chapel of these dimen- 
sions (120 by 68) would be easy to speak 
in, and hear in, and see in; but here, 
what with the huge columns, and the 
heavy galleries, lowering like extinguish- 
ers, on either hand, over the side pews, 
and the general high-shouldered propor- 
tions of the structure, it is with great 
difficulty that the service can be made 
available to the listeners; and _ this, 
although a most remarkable sdunding- 
board—in the shape of a large parabolic 
reflector, twelve feet in diameter—extends 
itself, fan-like, behind and over the Rec- 
tor, to assist his own (by no means insig- 
nificant) powers of vocal propulsion. We 
presume that any of our readers who 
have ever tried to unite in the service, in 
Trinity Church, New York City—the 
most respectable in design and size, and 
every way the finest of the imitations of 
the cathedral style, which we have in 
this country—will join with us in the 
expression of the conviction that, however 
beautiful in themselves, however grateful 
in their associations of the past, and with 
the pleasant scenes of other lands ; edifices 
so constructed are not, and in the nature 
of the case cannot be, well adapted to the 
purposes of that form of Sabbath worship 
which centers its interest in the preaching 
and hearing of the Gospel. 

The cathedral was the central glory 
and guide of its time. Before its high 
altar the whole people clustered; there 
en masse they were swayed by the choice 
music, by priestly appeal from pulpits 
here and pulpits there, and by the quick 
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sympathy which crowds do generate. In 
its clustering chapels they confessed their 
sins, and received ghostly absolution.— 
From its mullioned windows with their 
“storied panes” and its agglomerated 
sculptures, they gathered theig rude ideas 
of history, sacred and profane. A per- 
fect cathedral of the middle ages was an 
immense museum of objects of popular 
interest, and thither, in lieu of books, the 
people went to be amused and instructed, 
as well as saved. The great cathedral 
churches at Chartres and Rheims, to this 


day, retain, on the one hand, some thousands 


of figures illustrating the Old and New 
Testament history, and, on the other, 
ranges of statues carrying the annals of 
France down to the period when the 
work was done ; and, interspersed, we have, 
in the same sign-dialect, a whole system of 
moral philosophy; the virtues and vices ; 
the arts of peace and the tools of husban- 
dry ; while over all are seen the heavenly 
host, with angel, and arch-angel, and 
cherub, and seraph. Nor was this all. 
The illustrious dead were buried there ; 
and thus patriotism linked itself with the 
memories that clustered—in the passing 
centuries—around their tombs.!_ Much of 
this is now changed, even in Catholic 
countries, by the progress of popular edu- 
cation, causing the masses to outgrow the 
need and enjoyment of these architectu- 
ral features. As Victor Hugo beautifully 
says—and it is true in a sense in which 
perhaps he hardly intended it—“ceci tuera 
cela: le livre tuera l’Eglise.” The book 
is killing the cathedral, though not the 
Church. Protestantism killed the cathe- 
dral. It has only had a lingering and 
inconsistent life since Wiclif and Lu- 
therand Knox. And it cannot, we think, 





1A tablet in Westminster Abbey by the side of 
those of Ben Johnson, and Spencer, and Dryden. and 
Thompson, and Gray, and Goldsmith. and Addison, 
and Handel, and Burns and Scott, is now the goal of 
literary'fame to Englishmen ; as a resting place under 
the same dome witu Abercrombie, and Brock, and 
Collingwood, and Cornwallis, and Gillespie, and Har- 
dinge and Moore, and Nelson, and Pakenham, and 
Ponsonby, and Malcolm, and Wellington, is an incen- 
tive to win glory on the field of battle. 
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be denied by intelligent observers that the 
Puseyism which has developed itself in 
and around the old shrines of Popery in 
England gives color of truth to that harsh 
old saying of the Reformer of St. An- 
drews : “the best way to keep the rooks 
from returning, is to pull down their 
nests.” 

So far, then, as the ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture of the past has been shaped by 
the ideas which led to the congenial use 
of the deserted basilicas of the Romans, 
and afterward to the erection of churches 
and cathedrals on the same basilican plan ; 
or so far as it has been modelled—con- 
sciously or unconsciously—after them ; it 
is not purely Christian in its derivation, 
influence, or sympathies. It is radically 
incompatible with the fundamental prin- 
ciples which govern Congregational wor- 
ship. We never felt this more strongly 
than when, some years since, listening to 
a rationalistic sermon from Calvin’s pulpit 
in the little cathedral of Geneva; where, 
as the sonorous periods rolled in confused 
reverberations among the nooks and cor- 
ners of the building, we could distinctly 
hear just enough to satisfy us that a bet- 
ter sermon would be inhumanly used in 
being so “ tortured, not accepting deliv- 
rance.” 

The idea which governed the worship 
of the primitive Christians, very clearly 
was that of union and communion in 
praise and prayer, and of instruction from 
the voice of him who was “over them in 
the Lord.” A house constructed to pro- 
mote this worship would necessarily make 
these two its cardinal principles, viz: (1.) 
it must seat all the worshippers socially 
and pleasantly together, so that, with as 
few obstructions as possible, they may 
blend thought and emotion; and (2.). it 
must seat them so that their relation to 
the teacher shall be, as nearly as possible, 
perfect for his speaking to them, and their 
listening to him. Had the primitive faith 
remained in its simplicity, and these ideas 
continued to shape (as there can be little 
doubt that—in the rude Christian temples, 
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built in the second, and beginning of the 
third centuries—they did at first shape) 
the architecture of the Church; we should 
long ago have seen the solution of the 
problem which yet perplexes the brain of 
our builders,—how, in the highest degree, 
to combine the comfort of a Christian 
assembly in their public worship, with all 
the demands of the ordinary principles of 
architecture on the one hand, and of the 
historic canons of good taste for Church 
edifices, on the other. We should have 
had a history which would have been 
itself a safe guide; and should not have 
been compelled, as now, (in our eccle- 
siastical edifices) to violate the associa- 
tions of the past, or to retain those associa- 
tions at the continual sacrifice of more or 
less of the special appropriateness of these 
edifices to their design. 

When our Pilgrim Fathers reproduced 
the Apostolic Church, in the Apostolic 
spirit, they came again under the influence 
of those cardinal principles which governed 
that Church in its worship; and they, 
naturally, carried them out in their meet- 
ing houses, so far as their poverty, of 
knowledge and means, would permit. 
And it is very likely that He, who watches 
the Church with an eternal eye, saw in 
the first rude temples of New England a 
nearer approach to those of the ante- 
Constantine era, than any other age or 
land had known; as we confidently be- 
lieve that He recognized in the simple 
rites which were performed within their 
humble walls, a more exact reproduction 
of the worship of the primitive believers, 
than the earth anywhere else afforded. 

We hold, then,that the essential and 
shaping idea which ought to govern the 
erection of houses forthe public worship 
of Almighty God—especially and pre- 
eminently where they are to be used by 
Congregational churches—is not that of 
having a particular form and aspect like 
those which in the English or Papal 
churches have been for ages associated 
with them; nor that they must be cruci- 
form “ because the religion of Christ cru- 
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cified is to be preached within their 
walls ;” (see Hart’s Parish Churches, p. 
21.) nor that they must necessarily have 
a distinct nave and side aisles, and tran- 
septs (if of large size); nor that they 
must necessarily front the east, or some- 
how symbolize the Holy Trinity ;? but that 
they should minister, in the most simple 
and direct possible manner, to the ease 
and ‘comfort with which the people may 
“sit together in heavenly places in Christ 
Jesus,” and “receive with meekness the 
engrafted word which is able to save their 
souls.” Social Christian comfort in speak- 
ing and hearing, and in all the services of 
the sanctuary, we believe was the original, 
and is the genuine, and will be the mil- 
lennial principle from which, as from a 
living seed, the idea of a truly appropriate 
(and therefore truly Christian) meeting- 
house will grow. And it is time that our 
churches understood this and had the 
courage to assume it as the corner-stone 
of Christian art, and build upon it. They 
have long enough put themselves at a 
disadvantage, by the assumption that ba- 
silican and cathedral architecture, which 
was the sympathetic and congenial out- 
growth of false and Pagan ideas engrafted 
on the Christian system, is so far Chris- 
tian architecture that it is severely disre- 
spectful and indefensibly inartistic, if not 
actually unchristian, to differ from it. 
Others? have had penetration enough, long 





1“ Gothic art was created upon Theological, Eccle- 
siastical and Mystical principles ; and whatsoever plan 
be adopted, whether it is that which embodies the 
nave, chancel and sanctuary, or all of these with the 
addition of aisles, or their combination with the ad- 
dition of transepts; the ever-present symbol of the 
Holy Trinity will be found in them all; that is, the 
nave, being the commencement of the church, would 
in the language of the designer be read the Father, 
and being the first part, is of none. The chancel or 
cross (and which is as it were made to arise out of 
the nave) is of the nave alone as the Son from the 
Father; and the holy of holies is of the nave and of 
the chancel, proceeding from them, as the Spirit 
from the Father and the Son.”—Hart’s Parish 
Churches, p. 20. 

2 “CAs the peculiar habits and religious faith of the 
old English people, did mature a characteristic mode 
of buildings, a national Ecclesiastical Architecture 
for their religious requirements, and many still exist 
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ago, to discern the incongruity of that 
architecture with any other system of 
religion than that which was the meat 
that first grew within it and gave form to 
its shaping shell, and have smiled as they 
have seen Unitarian parishes unwittingly 
committing themselves to a multiplied 
symbolism of the Trinity, in the very 
shape and sign-language of their repro- 
duction of some old Gothic temple; or a 
Congregational Church, whose first prin- 
ciples are those of simplicity of worship 
and the parity of its membership, uncon- 
sciously recognizing, in its chancelled 
house, a separation into classes, and sol- 
emn altar-mysteries which must be shield- 
ed from irreverent approach. Suum 
cuique. However well the mysteries of 
orientation, and chancel screen and arch, 
and parclose, and sacristry, and altar, 
and sedilia, and piscina, and credence 
shelf, and lectern, may fit and edify our 
High Church friends, they are not for us. 
They may be essential to their peace of 
mind; may add to their very cleanness of 
conscience. We remember the medieval 
proverb: “quisquis amat ranam, ranam 
putat esse Dianam,” and we will not quar- 
rel with them for their taste. But we 
shall gain, as well in their respect as in 
our own, when we eschew all senseless 
and irrelevant imitations of inappropriate 
models, and set up for ourselves as Eccle- 
siastical Architects, letting the spirit of our 
Church theory clothe itself in an outward 
form that shall be as appropriate for it, 
as their cathedral style is, and will always 
be, for theirs. 

This work our Pilgrim Fathers, with 
great good sense, began. It remains for 
us to take their too plain and bald idea, 
and carry it out with what skill and taste 
we can command—not by going down to 
the Egypt of the dark ages for architec- 
tural help, but by falling back upon the 
first principles.of the science of building, 





as monuments of their faith; so do I conclude and 
believe that the church architecture of England can 
have no true existence under a system foreign to her 
own.”—Hart, p. 16. 
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and applying them to our demand, with 
use of such suggestions, gathered from the 
past, as are not linked with ideas radically 
inconsistent with, or even hostile to, our 
own. It would be foolish not to take 
advantage of whatever associations exist 
in the popular mind, with the consecrated 
edifices of the past, which rightfully be- 
long as much to us as to any branch of 
the Church; whose symbolism is of the 
general idea of worship, and not of any 
particular idea, germane to the Papacy or 
the Episcopacy, but alien to us. Thus 
we would, by all means, avail ourselves of 
that association, into which the mind of 
the world has been for ages educated, 
which has assigned one special, though 
diverse outward form, to edifices dedicated 
to the Divine worship. It is a grateful 
sight to see a landscape tufted with the 
recognized emblems of the Christianity of 
the land. 


“ As star that shines dependent upon star 

Is to the sky while we look up in love; 

As to the deep, fair ships which though they move 
Seem fixed to eyes that watch them from afar ; 
As to the sandy desert fountains are, 

With palm groves shaded at wide intervals, 
Where fruit around the sunburot Native falls 

Of roving tired, or desultory war ; 

Such to the British Isle her Christian fanes 

Each linked to each for kindred services ; 

Her Spires, her Steeple-towers with glittering vanes 
Far-kenned, her Chapels lurking among trees, 
Where a few villagers on bended knees 

Find solace which a busy world disdains.”’ ! 


It is a grateful sight ; and there is noth- 
ing in a church spire, or a general out- 
ward church-ly look, which suggests any- 
thing inappropriate to the severest sim- 
plicity of our Denominational system ; 
but there is a hold upon the popular feel- 
ing in it which we cannot afford to ignore ; 
and which need not prevent us—if we 
aceept it—from purging it of all pagan 
dross, and adapting it most thoroughly to 
the uses of our own necessity. We pass, 
then, to consider, as briefly as we may, in 
detail, such minor principles as seem to us 
essential to the realization of the desired 
result in the erection of meeting-houses 
for Congregational churches. 

1. Position. The same rule which 





1 Wordsworth, Ecclesiastical Sonnets, Part iii., xiii. 
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shapes the fashion of the house to the best 
convenience of the worshippers, demands 
that its location consult the same con- 
venience. This will have respect to 
access, beauty, quietness, and light. For- 
merly, in our New England towns, the 
mecting-house was very apt to be vigor- 
ously demanded to be placed either in the 
geographical center of territory, or at an 
average remove from most of the houses 
of the worshippers, or at some road-fork 
which might be thought to meet the aver- 


age of convenient access—without much ~ 


reference to any other consideration. 
Long and grievous quarrels not unfre- 
quently arose out this question of loca- 
tion. In Bedford, N. H., after discussions 
reaching from the settlement of the town 
in 1737, to 1755—during which time the 
matter was once “left out” to the decis- 
ion of a Londonderry Committee, and an 
attempt was made to refer it to the Gen- 
eral Court—it was finally voted, unan- 
imously, on the 22d of September, of the 
latter year, “that all votes and conclu- 
sions that have been voted and concluded, 
concerning fixing a place to build a meet- 
ing house on, in this town, be, and hereby 
are, null and void.” 

When other considerations would permit, 
it was customary to plant the meeting-house 
upon the summit of the highest hill in town, 
so as to make it visible from a long distance. 
Many a fisherman, off Scituate, has pros- 
pected for cod by help of the bearings of 
the “ Parson’s sloop;” as many a sailor, 
steering in from the broad Atlantic, has 
hailed with joy that old structure on 
a lofty swell of Truro, which used to look 
as if it might have stood for Ossian’s 
limning: “the dark brown years have 
passed over it; it stands alone on the hill 
of storms; it is seen afar by the mariner 
as he passes by on the dark rolling wave.” 
Of later years, there has been a tendency 
to put our Church edifices on the most 
frequented corners ; on town squares, and 
among banks and stores ; sometimes to the 
great discomfort of quiet-loving worship- 
pers. 
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Other things being equal, that site 
which combines most of convenience of 
access to those who are to worship in it; 
of comeliress, in itself, and in its effect 
upon the locality ; of repose (for week day 
service as well as for Sabbath use); and 
of adaptation to the best demands of light 
and ventilation; is the best site for a 
house in which to worship God. While 
the angry contests of the past were not of 
a character to invite repetition, it is still 
true that the selection of an appropriate 
building spot for a new church-edifice, is 
a matter of importance, second only to 
the question of its character when erected. 
The best place ought to be secured, at 
any cost; best not merely now, but rea- 
sonably sure to remain best through all 
the changes of the coming century. Spe- 
cially is this true of thickly settled and 
growing towns. Many a city Church has 
been gradually weakened, and at last 
destroyed, by a mistake made in the loca- 
tion of its meeting-house; or has been 
obliged to sacrifice its historical associa- 
tions, by subsequently transplanting itself 
from an outworn soil, to a more fertile 
spot. It was a far-sighted policy which, 
in Boston, planted Park Street Church 
—at what then seemed an immense cost— 
on its invaluable corner; which, though 
objectionable for noise, is yet, and is likely 
indefinitely to remain, in position, unsur- 
passed (as, of late years, in other matters,) 
for popular attraction. 

2. Material. Our early structures here 
were almost always of wood, forests being 
more plentiful than quarries; and, per- 
haps afterward, from the fashion which 
the abundance of timber had first inaug- 
urated. In Virginia they began as we 
did, but afterwards resorted to solider 
materials. The first meeting-house at 
Jamestown, was of logs. The second, 24 
feet by 60 feet, was of wood, and was 
burned in the rebellion, in 1676. The 
third—28 feet by 56 feet, with a tower 
18 feet square, and 30 feet high—built 
probably soon after that date, was of 
brick, and its romantic ruins still beautify 
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the shore of the James River. Quite a 
number of the church erections of the 
early days still remain in the Old Domin- 
ion, and in a condition for use, in conse- 
quence of the durableness of their mate- 
rials. Among these are the Williams- 
burg Church,‘Bruton Parish—a_ brick 
cruciform structure, with a very English- 
looking, low tower, crowned by a two-story 
turret—built not far from 150 years ago; 
St. John’s, Hampton, also cruciform, built 
between 1660 and 1697, and which, 
though used as a barrack by the British, 
in the war of 1812, and afterwards, for 
years, a common shelter for straying ani- 
mals, was repaired and reconsecrated in 
1830, and is now a very comely and com- 
fortable house ; the Old Smithfield, whose 
immensely thick brick walls and solid 
tower have resisted the tooth of time for 
227 years, and are now in good condition ; 
and the old Blandford Church, whose 
ivied gables still shelter the funeral ser- 
vices of the Blands, and others, who lie 
down to their long sleep under the stretch 
of its evening shadows. Nor are we alto- 
gether wanting here in similar legacies of 
the past. King’s Chapel, Boston, (of 
stone) was finished in 1754; the Old 
South, and Brattle Street, (both of brick) 
in 1730 and 1773. The Old South can 
almost parallel the barrack experience of 
St. John’s, above, and Brattle Street might 
adopt the lines which Rev. John McCabe 
has connected with St. Paul’s, Norfolk, 
Va.; 
On it, time his mark has hung; 
On it, hostile balls have rung; 


On it, green old moss has clung ; 
On it, winds their dirge have sung.” 


It is indisputable that there is a power 
of pleasant association connected with a 
meeting-house so built as to abide through 
the centuries, and become, through gen- 
erations, interwoven with the awe of 
childhood, and the dreams of youth, and 
the sober faith of manhood, and the fond 
faltering reminiscence of age, which is 
not to be despised as an element of power 
over the mind. It is the boast of some 
Virginians that none of their families have 
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ever become “ Dissenters,” because they 
have always been drawn by every tender, 
as well as sacred association, to the forms 
and places of worship which connect them 
with that family antiquity of which they 
are so proud. The old Aquia Church, 
between Alexandria and Fredericsburgh, 
Va., which had gone out of repair, and 
become disused, and lost its hold upon the 
depopulated community around it, has 
within the last two or three years been 
renovated, and gathered a congregation 
anew, and become once more the foun- 
tain of healing to the people, mainly 
through the power of these associations 
over the minds of a few families. 

It is undeniable, also, that there is a 
' silent testimony to religion itself in the 
manner in which we construct God’s 
temples, which deserves to be considered. 
If we build for Divine worship, as if we 
were presupposing that the use of our 
building would be temporary, do we tes- 
tify our faith in the eternity of God and 
of his truth ? do we publicly declare our 
conviction that our children, and our 
children’s children, to the latest genera- 
tion, ought to worship Him as we do now 
—as we ought (and might) if we erected 
our church edifices as though we had faith 
to believe there would be a use for them 
while the world stands? Wordsworth 
says, of King’s College Chapel, Cam- 
bridge ;— 

‘They dreamt not of a perishable home 
Who thus could build ;” 
and if learning is to be co-existent with 
the earth, yet more is religion. And 
there is no reason why those who believe 
in a Church without a Bishop, and a State 
without a King, should not adopt for their 
own temples, the language of the same 
poet, of the Cathedrals of his land :— 

* Open your gates, ye everlasting piles! 

Types of the spiritual church which God hath 
reared.” 

We go, then, always for the most 
enduring material for a meeting-house 
which the circumstances of the case will, 
in reason, permit. And our hearts have 
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often ached, as we have seen our New 
England parishes expending from five to 
twenty, or thirty thousand dollars, upon 
the erection of a gingerbread structure of 
imported joist and plank and clapboard 
and putty and pigments; with a spire, 
saddling the roof, that is almost sure to 
blow over in a sudden gust, and smash its 
way to terra firma; that is reliable for 
reiterated repairs and perennial paint, but 
for little else, unless it may be chronic 
bad taste ; and that, unless sooner burned 
by a defect in a flue, in twenty-five years, 
at the outside, will relieve the patience of 
the community by being superseded by 
something more sensible; when they 
stumble weekly to the service within its 
walls, over ledges and boulders, which, if 
put into the hands of a cunning mason, 
would not only improve the land by their 
absence, but erect—for the same or less 
money—a home-made edifice, which would 
last for generations, and grow dearer, as it 
grew more picturesque, as the years glide 
on. There is a church edifice in Taun- 
ton, Ms., erected perhaps a quarter cen- 
tury ago, by the Unitarian parish, whose 
ivied walls show how comely and even 
beautiful a house may be that is built of 
just such little homely stones as our far- 
mers pile into their fences to be rid of 
them in the meadows. The same pleas- 
ant town now has three other fine stone 
meeting-houses, subsequently built by 
other parishes ; demonstrating for its in- 
habitants a good taste which we admire, 
and trust may be widely imitated. 

Where stone cannot be had, or is abso- 
lutely beyond the means at disposal, brick, 
if well used, may take its place. But we 
heartily agree with a remark in the “ Book 
of Plans,” published in 1853 by the Com- 
mittee of the Albany Convention, (p. 19) 
that “nothing less enduring than stone is 
really appropriate for the walls of the 
house of God ; nothing less enduring is in 
keeping with the enduring purpose of 
such a structure, or fit to be rendered 
unto Him who is from everlasting to ever- 
lasting ; and the erection of anything less 
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substantial for a house of worship is to be 
tolerated only from the necessity of the 
case, or as a temporary expedient.” 

Even if the first cost of a meeting-house 
of stone exceed its cost in wood; in the 
end, if well built, it will prove the cheap- 
est. And the very massiveness of its 
aspect gives it comeliness, however simple 
its style. Trinity Church, Boston, (1829) 
of which the following is a fine represen- 
tation, though very plain in its details, 
illustrates our remark. 





One thing, at least, may be considered 
settled alike by Christian truthfulness and 
good taste ; that whatever material is used, 
should be honestly used. If rough ashlar, 
rough ashlar let it be, with joints neatly 
pointed, and not smeared with plaster and 
lined into the semblance of blocks; if 
brick, let it be honest brick—not bedaubed 
with mastic, that will begin to peel and 
scatter as soon as it is dry; if wood, let it 
be honest wood—not painted and sanded 
into a sand-stone that is sham-stone, and 
that is incongruous with every idea of 
fealty to a God who sees through all dis- 
guises, and demands truth first, midst, 
last, of his worshippers. 

3. External Style. A coat must be cut 
according to its cloth ; and the money that 
can be rightly expended upon a meeting- 
house, must govern its external style. 
The first point is, if possible, to finish the 
building free of debt—if not, at first, in 
all its details, then far enough for use, 
leaving to the subsequent increase of 
ability among those who shall worship in 
it, the duty of completing the design. 
The second point is to adapt the interior 
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to the best demands of all claims for use 
made uponit. The third point is to clothe 
such an interior with an external aspect 
that shall at once suggest its sacred use, 
and be, at least, simple, appropriate, self- 
consistent and reverent ; or, if funds per- 
mit, beautiful, elaborate and impressive. 
There is no danger, if the interior is first 
adapted to Congregational use, and the 
exterior developed from that, that we 
shall have many cruciform and chancelled 
houses, with great pillars holding up the 
roof of the nave, yet rendering scores of 
sittings useless to their occupants. That 
folly is the growth of a logic which rea- 
sons the other way; assuming that the 
cathedral style is the true one for the 
external form, and then getting out of it 
as good an internal adaptation to our uses 
as the difficult circumstances of the case 
will warrant. 

We believe, that, in modified forms, 
almost all styles of the church architecture 
of the past may be so adapted to Congre- 
gational use as not to be incongruous with 
it. This is particularly true of the Gothic. 
A beautiful church-edifice—94 feet by 47 
feet, with tower and spire of 200 feet— 
last year erected, of white Stourton stone, 
for Congregational use in Birkenhead, 
opposite Liverpool, Eng., illustrates our 
remark. Here the chancel of 12 feet 
depth, is retained for its outside effect, 
but used in its lower floor for a rear en- 
trance and two retiring rooms, and in its 
second story for an organ and choir gal- 
lery open to the house ; so that externally 
we have the old look, while all internal 
incongruity is removed. This is some- 
times done also with the cruciform style, 
by using one transept as a chapel for 
evening service; the other for a Sabbath 
school room; and the chancel for the min- 
ister’s retiring room and church library: 
the structure thus having an external 
Gothicity which, in its internal arrange- 
ments, is entirely shorn of all that is irrel- 
evant to simple Congregational use. A 
beautiful Gothic house—95 feet by 45 
feet, with transepts of 28 feet, and side 
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spire of singular beauty, rising to a height 
of 235 feet—of ashlar and Caen stone, has 
lately been erected for Congregational 
use in Halifax, (Yorkshire, Eng.) in 
which outward correspondence with the 
canons of the Gothic style has been hap- 
pily blended with the internal requisitions 
of our method of worship. Here the tran- 
septs are pewed fronting towards the 
pulpit, at right angles to the pews in the 
nave, and the organ stands in the chancel 
arch, with a vestry in the rear. Accom- 
modation is afforded to 1040 adults and 
200 children, at a cost of £15,000, or 
about $75,000. 

‘The great canon of taste in regard to 
the external style of a house of worship— 
having adapted it to needful internal de- 
mands, and given it a non-secular look— 
is never to mix styles. Whatever be the 
form selected, let it rule every part, so 
that the House of God shall not stand 
among buildings as a circus clown stands 
among men in plain clothes,—a medley 
from which nothing, but good sense, is 


excluded. 
4. Steeple. This must be determined, 
as to be, or not to be, and if to be, how 


to be, mainly by the general external 
style. And yet it has importance enough 
to justify a separate word. We believe 
that a steeple 
* whose Sabbath bell’s harmonious chime 

Floats on the breeze—the heavenliest of all sounds 
That hill or vale prolongs or multiplies,” 
is an essential of the true idea of a build- 
ing for God’s worship, especially in the 
country. In the city all do not need 
them. But the simple reminder of the 
duty of worship, and the sanctity of the 
day, which is lost toa community in the 
absence of a bell to call to the house of 
prayer, is worth too much to be sacrificed. 
Erase our church towers and spires, and 
what a cheerless and heathen aspect 
would our landscapes take on ! 

Church-edifices had towers two centu- 
ries before they had bells, and it is diffi- 
cult to fix the precise idea which gov- 
erned the erection of the earliest. At 
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first, they were circular like that, nine 
stories high, of the three aisled basilica 
still standing at Ravenna (S. Martino in 
Cielo d’Oro;) and that leaning at Pisa. 
Pope Adrian I. (A. D. 772-795) built 
the first square tower in Rome, and they 
soon became common. That of Sta. Maria 
in Cosmedin, illustrates the early square 
style. It is perhaps 15 feet by 15, and 
110 feet high; without aperture for the 
first third of its height, then having two 
stories with two double round-topped win- 
dows on each side, followed by five stories 
with triple windows, of similar design, on 
each side, topped by a slight cornice and 
simple pyramidal roof, sloping at an angle 
of near 45 degrees. The Italians retained 
this chimney-like style through the middle 
ages, and never got beyond clumsily 
mounting an octagon, or a cone, upon the 
square. ‘The Germans and French grad- 
ually pushed up the tower roof, first into 
gables; then intoa sort of blunt pike 
point; next into a sharp pyramid with 
heavy turrets supporting the corners; 
and at last into a slender center spire 
enriched, and shooting out of a mass of 
clustering spirelets, planted upon the 
graduated buttresses of the base. In 
large buildings these were multiplied, 
until they sometimes, as at Laon, had six, 
besides subordinate pinnacles. The ca- 
thedrals very often have a principal one 
in the center of the cruciform structure, 
with one subordinate on each side of the 
west front of the nave. Forgetting that 
the shaping idea of a spire is an elon- 
gated roof, and that the very thought of 
a roof includes shelter, some German 
mason—anxious to doa clever thing in 
stone—introduced the idea of open work 
spires, of which the fine specimen at Fri- 
burg, 385 feet from the pavement, the 
spire itself being 155 feet, is the most 
pleasing single example, and the two less 
lofty twins at Burgos, (280 feet) and the 
two, still more diminutive, at Basle, are 
good specimens. All are done in the 
stone of which the cathedral is built— 
There are some miserable imitations, in 
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wood, in New York city, which look like 
magnified martin-boxes, designed by some 
feeble-minded admirer of an old blunder. 
It has happened that a mere tower has 
been rejected from a builder's plan be- 
cause of its unfinished look—as if funds 
had failed for the completion of the de- 
sign. There is a style of roofing which 
we have seen which saves this, and which, 
(if well proportioned,) may be made a 
pleasing feature. The following cut of 
the edifice belonging to the first parish in 
Charlestown, Ms., illustrates this — the 
tower being topped by a concave pyra- 
mid elongated by a cruciform finial. The 


tower of the Prospect street church in 
Cambridgeport, Ms., has a similar termi- 
nus. 


Inoffensiveness is a good feature in a 
It should not stick up 
out of the landscape as if some giant had 
driven it endwise into the earth—not 
knowing what else to do with it; but 
should rather seem to have grown up to 
its figure under just such a law of nature 
as always saves an old elm from looking 
like an intruder where it stands. A mod- 
erate tower is less hazardous to public 
comeliness than a lofty spire, as well as 


tower, or spire. 
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less expensive and' more durable. We 
are apt to build our spires too high. The 
average height of 29 of the spires of Lon- 
don of which we have notes, is but about 
125 feet. The lofty cathedral steeples 
which top out their vast cruciform piles, 
(spreading literally over acres of ground,) 
cannot safely be imitated in connection 
with a house only large enough for the 
use of a congregation in speaking and 
hearing. It is a silly ambition which 
leads one parish to try to outdo another 
in the height of its steeple. We have a 
spire in Boston which looks as if it had 
grown sallow and lean, in standing so long 
on tiptoe trying to overtop Park street. 
Until we build for ages, of stone—our 
spires, especially if elaborately ornament- 
ed with pilasters and mouldings, will 
be often vexing the taste, and nearly 
always depleting the pocket. It may 
take a thousand dollars to stop a 
leak, that the storm wind makes in a 
single scurry, and thinks nothing of. 
Much has been said, by writers 
who aspire to be authorities, against 
the placing of the steeple on the cor- 
ner of the building ; as being against 
the Many of the Parish 
churches of London, built by Wren, 
S however, have this peculiarity ; even 
sometimes when the tower does not 
stand at the corner of two streets. 
st. Andrew's, Undershatt ; St. Bene- 
dict’s, Paul’s Whayf; St. Mary’s, So- 
merset; St. Catherine Cree; St. Mi- 
_chael’s, Paternoster; Allhallows, the 
Great; St. Mary’s Abchurch; St. 
Mary le Bow, Cheapside; St. Swith- 
in’s; St. Mildred’s; St. Margaret’s, Loth- 
bury ; St. Mary’s, Aldermary ; Allhallows, 
Lombard Street, and others, are instances 
of this: while St. Bartholomew’s, by the 
Bank ; Allhallows, Bread Street; St. Al- 
ban’s, Wood Street; St. Clement’s, East- 
cheap and St. Nicholas’, Fish Street Hill, 
are instances where Wren built steeples 
on the corners of churches, in direct jux- 
taposition with adjacent buildings, and 
sometimes—as in Allhallows—when the 


eanons. 
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corner was unoccupied! Probably peo- 
ple have a right to build steeples where 
they please, and if they can make them 
look well on the corner of a building, so 
much the better, inasmuch as it, at least, 
secures attention to the first canon in 
regard to a spire, that it ought to start 
visibly from the ground; makes a less 
absolute height produce a greater relative 
effect ; and saves for use some of the best 
room in the house, opposite the pulpit, 
which it would spoil if planted there. 

5. Proportion. The early tendency 
was to great length. The proportions of 
the Parish churches in England still show 
the same tendency. Hart suggests 90 
feet by 30 feet as the proportion for a 
nave. From minutes of 41 of the Parish 
churches of London, we find that they 
average not far from 80 feet in length, by 
54 feet in width, by 34 feet in interior 
height; or, roughly, their dimensions 
would be not far from the ratio of 8, by 
5}, by 34. This, we are satisfied, is not 
the best interior proportion for acoustic 
purposes, as it surely has not width enough 
for its length, to seat socially and con- 
veniently the greatest number of persons 
in a given space. The front rows crowd 
the rear ones too far from the speaker’s 
voice, before as many are seated in such 
a room as often wish to worship together. 
If a strip of width were added, it would 
bring its tier of people into ear-shot, with- 
out robbing any, already present, of their 
privilege of hearing. But if width is 
added, something must be reduced in 
height, or too much vacant space is created 
to be comfortably filled by one voice. 

After research and experiments run- 
ning through the last fifteen years, we 
are of opinion that the proportion of 9, by 
7, by 3, is as nearly perfect for acoustic 
purposes, and for the convenience of seat- 
ing the largest number in a given space, 
as any ratio that can be named. Thus a 
house 90 feet long, would be 70 feet wide, 
and 30 feet high, to the center of the arch 
overhead. These are the dimensions of 
the Franklin Street meeting-house in 
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Manchester, N. H., which is nearly the 
best for acoustic effetcs that we ever saw. 
If we are not misinformed, they are those 
of the Federal Street House in Newbury- 
port, which is famous for its ‘‘ whispering 
gallery,” but which is, in fact, in every 
part, a “ whispering” house—so easy for 
speaking and hearing, that a Psalm read 
from the pulpit, in the lowest possible dis- 
tinct utterance, is perfectly audible from 
every seat. We do not pretend to offer 
any scientific reason why this particular 
proportion should be more effective than 
any other, but we throw out the sugges- 
tion as the result of no little thought, 
inquiry and experiment of our own, and 
to commend it to the thought of others. 

6. Pulpit. The less pulpit the better 
for the preaching. And yet, as with us 
it is the focus of eyes, and interest, the 
pulpit must not subside into absolute in- 
significance. The best way is to have its 
platform raised from three to five feet 
from the floor, according to the size of 
the house, the presence or absence of 
galleries, &c.; railed in by a low balus- 
trade; and itself so shaped as, from the 
front, to have a sufficiently dignified look, 
with the addition of just desk enough 
above it to hold the Bible open before the 
speaker. This desk top should slide, for 
the purpose of ready adjustment to the 
convenience of preachers of different 
height and scope of vision. The chairs, 
or sofa, ought always to be upon the same 
level with that on which the speaker 
stands when addressing the audience, so 
as to avoid all possibility of trip or fall. 
It would be well, also, to have the pulpit 
provided with some ready but noiseless 
means of communication with the sexton, 
so as to enable the preacher instantly, and 
without ostentation, to command his ser- 
vices at any needed point, and for any 
desired purpose. In the new meeting- 
house of the Broadway Church in Nor- 
wich, Conn., this is effected by a series of 
slides on the inside of the desk near the 
speaker’s right hand, which communicate 
with similar slides in the sexton’s seat, 
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by means of wires passing under the 
floor. 

The: best method of lighting the pulpit, 
where gas can be: had, is, probably, by a 
large cluster burner directly over it. in 
the attic, whose light shall be thrown 
down, through a: ground glass circle in 
the ceiling, by a powerful reflector, di- 
rectly upon the desk. A soft and diffused, 
yet sufficiently distinct, light may thus be 
gained which will not put out the eyes of 
speaker or hearers, nor intrude itself in 
any manner, upon their attention. Where 
gas cannot be had, an argand burner of 
large size, fitted with a reflector, and sus- 
pended at a suitable height over the 
speaker's head, will be founda pleasant 
and successful expedient. 

7. Pews. The original orthography of 
this word was pue, from the Dutch puye ; 
and the earliest, were simply low wooden 
seats with wainscoting between them, 
much like our present style, without its 
comfortable slopes. The high sided and 
square pew is said to have come into 
vogue about the time of the Reformation, 
and the story is that it was designed so far 
to conceal the worshippers within, that 
external eyes: could not detect, on their 
part, a want of compliance with the order 
to bow at the name of Jesus, in the ser- 
vice. The pew of the Lord of the manor 
in an English parish church resembled a 
private box in a theatre, and had a sepa- 
rate entrance from outside, and sometimes 
was furnished with a fire-place, a hat- 
stand and arm-chairs. The earliest pew 
now remaining in use, is said to be in 
Eddington St. Mary, Northamptonshire, 
with the date of 1602. 

Circular pews are a real improvement 
for Congregational worship, because they 
arrange the audience socially and sympa- 
thetically together, while giving them the 
best position toward the speaker. Their 
increased cost is a drawback. This may 
be avoided almost wholly, and the same 
effect produced, by building the pews on 
the chords of their arcs, instead of on 
their arcs themselves. They will then all. 
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be straight pews. in circular, places ;. as; 
will: be illustrated by a design near the: 
close of this: article. Pew doors are a 
useless, wasteful) and slamming: abomina- 
tion, that ought not to be tolerated in the. 
House of the Lord; Stuffing the backs of 
pews. is a needless. expense. If a suffir 
cient, backward slope is given to the rear, 
the pew. will. be easier for use with simply, 
a good hair cushion on the seat, than.if 
upholstered throughout; and a good many, 
dollars.may be saved. 

8. Galleries. Meeting-houses in, cities. 


-and large towns, and wherever the: popu- 


lation is sure to furnish hearers, and the 
expenses of worship are borne by the 
pews—should be built with galleries. at 
the sides and end, for economy’s sake. 
Some additional hundreds of people can 
thus be accommodated, and the general 
rate of charge be reduced by their partici- 
pation, without one cent of additional 
expenditure for land, or for the current 
expenses of worship, and with but. com- 
paratively slight increase of cost in the 
erection of the house. They should be 
pitched low, and should slope up from 
the front so as to make the. rear seats 
desirable. They should have ample stair- 
ways, which, where. possible, should be 
carried up. visibly inside the house, at 
least in part, as adding to the apparent 
homogeneity of the whole structure, and 
preventing those who sit. in the gallery 
from feeling that they are, somehow, rather 
second-hand worshippers. The pewsshould 
be as well finished, and as comfortable for 
occupancy as any in the house. The gal- 
leries should be amply supported by iron 
columns underneath, so slender as not. to 
interfere with vision below; and their 
weight, with that of their contents, should 
not be trusted to brackets that may burst 
from their connections in the wall; nor 
hung upon rods dragging from the. noof- 
timbers. The parapet should be low, and 
the front thrown into some light and 
graceful form, so as to relieve what else, is 
in danger of seeming heavy and clumsy. 
9. Organ and Choir. It seems to haa 
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fixed fact that Congregational singing is 
to be restored, at least in part, in the 
order of the worship of God’s house; and 
when all the children shall learn to sing 
as they learn to read, the people will be 
fitted for it. We doubt if, in the present 
generation, it can be successfully carried 
on without the aid of a choir. The posi- 
tion of the organ and its singing group 
ought, however, to be in part determined 
by this probability, so as not to make the 
house seem ill-built and passé, when the 
general culture in song may perhaps 
bring about the entire dismissal of choirs. 
Is is very difficult for a congregation to 
keep in time with an organ in the old 
place in the gallery—for the same reason 
that it would be difficult to unite in prayer 
with a speaker standing there. It is not 
the focus of the house. It is like a con- 
gregation in one room and an organ in 
another, with a door open between. The, 
organ and choir ought to be as near the 
focus of a house as possible, so as to be 
situated relatively to the people as the 
speaker is, that the audience may join in 
the singing, just as they join in the lan- 
guage of prayer. The best place for the 
organ, then, unquestionably is in a recess 
behind the pulpit, (arched toward the 
house, so as to throw its volume of tone 
forward,) and (when there are galleries) 
about midway between the level of the 
platform where the preacher stands, and 
the level of the gallery floor. ‘This has 
the advantage, among others, of releasing, 
for sittings, that best part of the house 
where the organ used to stand. There 
are objections, however, to putting the 
choir behind the pulpit. Probably the 
very best plan would be to have the organ 
fill this recess, and have its “ action” 
brought out under the pulpit, to an organ- 
ist’s seat fronting the pulpit, and between 
(and in the range of) the front row of 
pews. Then let the choir sit on each 
side of him, in the front row, or rows, of 
pews. They will then be in the best 
position—they can turn toward the au- 
dience, when singing, if desirable—for 
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musical effect when singing alone, and 
in the best position to lead -the congrega- 
tion to congregational singing, when that 
is attempted. And if the choir is ever 
wholly disused, no vacant space suggests 
a want of fitness between the present and 
the past. Probably fifty dollars would 
cover the additional expense made neces- 
sary by this construction of the organ ;? 
while an organ so placed would do itself 
so much better justice than it can do 
where it usually stands, that an instru- 
ment of perhaps one-fifth smaller size 
would answer the same purpose. 

10. Subordinate Rooms. These ought 
to include—where possible—for every 
church, a chapel for social, and prayer- 
meetings, a Sabbath School room—fitted 
with low seats, maps, pictures, &c., &e.— 
a committee room, and pastor’s retiring 
room, which should be as near the pulpit 
as the plan can allow. In cities and 
large towns, it is important also to have & 
young men’s room, to be used as a read- 
ing room, library, &c., &c., where the 
young men, who have no home but some 
poor boarding house attic, may feel at 
home, and be drawn to spend their eve- 
nings, away from the temptations of the 
streets, the billiard rooms, and liquor 
saloons. Wherever land is abundant and 
cheap, and means can be secured, these 
ought to be addenda to the main edifice 
on the surface of the ground, and not be 
crowded into a sub-story. They ‘may 
take the outside look of transepts, or chan- 
cel, or both; and so add to the exterior 
comeliness of the erection. Or they may 


1 Substantially this arrangement is warmly recom- 
mended by Richard Storrs Willis, in his valuable 
little book, called “Our Church Music.” He says 
(p. 44.) ‘the advantages of such a location for an 
organ are evident. It serves as a dignified and orna- 
mental background for the-pulpit; it is out of the 
way, occupying no pew-room: itis in the best pos- 
sible position for sound, pouring out its full volume 
of tone into the open church: the choir, on the other 
hand, form part of the co: gregation, and their music 
must almost necessarily prove contagious, and spread 
to the rest of the people. * * * A low screen 
might protect the organist from observation, so that 
there would be no undue conspicuousness, either of 
organist or choir.” 
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be, as in some of the New York churches, 
so clustered together and upon each other, 
as to fill out an extra quarter of length 
for the main building, preventing that 
“ chunky ” look which our meeting-houses 
are apt to have in a side view, especially 
when they are built with lofty spires. 
Where a basement position for these 
rooms is, however, inevitable, they must 
be—as they may be, by care and skill— 
wholly redeemed from any possibility of 
dampness and ill-ventilation. 

One of the most absurd illustrations of 
the way in which fashion has ruled the 
form of our ecclesiastical edifices, was the 
copying, by our country churches—where 
land was superabundant—of the tomb-like 
“ vestries” which were built, thirty years 
ago, under many city meeting-houses— 
from stress of poverty, and because ground 
had to be covered with silver before it 
could be got for use. 

11. Light, Warming, and Ventilation. 
From too many windows we are in danger 
of getting to have too few. It is better, 
however, to build comparatively few, and 
have their light, than to build so many as 
to be obliged to stop them up with blinds 
without, and blinds within. A pleasant 
effect is produced by a sash of ground, or 
enamelled glass, which subdues the glare 
of the light which it admits, to that soft 
radiance which is most congenial with the 
place of worship. There should be no 
cross lights, and no windows in the end 
behind the speaker. Gas lights should be 
placed overhead, as in the ‘Tremont 
Temple, or as far out of the range of the 
eyes of speaker and hearer as possible. 

Good furnaces, that will not smoke, nor 
emit their gas into their hot-air flues, and 
that are so connected with the external 
air as to send up immense and continuous 
streams of pure air, heated only to a very 
low temperature, are the most successful 
heaters that we have ever seen for a 
meeting-house. But they must be put 
up, and afterwards managed, with skill 
and sense, or they may become an intoler- 
able nuisance. 
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Ventilation, as a science, is yet too much 
in its infancy to warrant sure conclu- 
sions with regard to it. In the summer it 
may be tolerably secured by the open 
windows. In the winter it must be effect- 
ed by furnishing the means of exit for the 
used air which is crowded up and out by 
the influx of fresh warm air from the fur- 
naces. This may be, at least in part, se- 
cured by ventiducts, at proper distances, 
in the walls; with registers (which can be 
opened or closed at pleasure) opening 
into them near the main floor, and that of 


_ the galleries and near the ceiling, which 


communicate in the attic with a central 
ventilating shaft running up in the tower, 
or issuing from the roof in an “ Emer- 
son’s” ejector. The upward delivery of 
this shaft must not however be left to 
itself; but must be aided by the heat of 
a cluster of gas burners (properly secured 
by circumjacent tin, from all possible 
risk of fire) which are brought within the 
sexton’s reach in the attic by a little door 
opening into the ventiduct by their side. 
The new Broadway Church in Norwich, 
Conn., has some very perfect arrange- 
ments of this sort. 

12. Internal Adornment. This must, 
of course, be mainly controlled by the 
general plan; a Gothic interior requiring 
one style of finish, and a Grecian, another. 
The great rule here must be to avoid all 
“ frescos” and other shams. Sham chan- 
cels behind the pulpit, which would be 
absurd if they were real; sham cornices ; 
and sham pilasters; and sham panels ; and 
sham domes ; and sham stone-blockings in 
the walls; and sham oak, or black wal- 
nut, or rosewood, for pulpit or pew, or 
organ; all are an abomination to the 
truth-loving, and therefore out of place 
within walls dedicated to the God of 
truth, who has commanded us to worship 
him “in sincerity and in truth.” Gravity 
and simplicity and sincerity ought to sit 
enthroned upon the very aspect of God’s 
house. Some pleasant neutral tint upon 
the side walls—left a little rough in the 
plastering, so as to take color well—and 
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‘perhaps a French gray overhead, ‘can 
hardly fail to please better than the old 
staring white, or the elaborate, and mean- 
ingless or incongruous flourishes of the 
Italian wall-painters. The gilt pipes of 
the organ, in the recess behind the pulpit, 
will'save that end of the house from the 
‘blank and over-broad look which it might 
otherwise have. If the whole finish of 
the house is of some of our native woods, 
left unpainted and simply oiled, so as to 
bring out the rich natural grain, an effect 
will be produced which will be very 
pleasing, at an expense very much below 
that of the old method of painting and 
‘graining. Chestnut is especially adapted 
‘to this. It is soft and easily wrought; it 
seasons well; its grain is richer than oak 
and of a very cheerful hue; and its first 
Cost is now more than one quarter less 
than that of pine of the same quality. 
We close these scattering suggestions 
by a plan of our own, designed for use in 
the city, where land must be made the 
most of; where meeting-houses must be 
comely and attractive; where everything 
is expensive; where the pew rents must 
pay the cost of worship; yet where there 
are thousands of people in humble pecu- 
niary circumstances, who wish, as well as 
need, the Gospel, but are unable to pay 
high pew rents; and where, therefore, 
great skill must be used in shaping all the 
elements that come into the account to a 
result, which shall not repel the masses 
from the Congregational service. We 
give no advice to those who are able to 


build, and pay for, magnificent houses. : 


The richer the house the better, if in good 
taste, and paid for ; with a service that 
may not entail a burdensome expense on 
the hearers. We speak for a different 
sphere. The soldier who was rebuked 
for drunkenness, told his commanding 
officer that “it was unreasonable to 
expect all the Christian virtues for $7 a 
month;” and so we beg the reader to 
remember that all the architectural vir- 
tues cannot be looked for in a house 
avowedly planned to furnish the most 
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accomimpdation forthe Jeast’money. ‘Our 
design is a compromise between various 
conflicting interests and elements, and is 
diffidently presented:as meeting the con- 
ditions of the case better, we think, ‘than 
anything we have seen elsewhere. The 
external elevation is (as below) a ‘plain 
parallelogram, 100 feet by 83 feet, in out- 
side length and width, with acorner spire, 
20 feet square at the base, and 175 feet in 
height—intended to'stand on the junction 
of two streets. 








Front View. 


The outside is brick, of the simplest 
Romanesque ; and the spire, (resembling 
that of the Church of the Pilgrims, Brook- 
lyn,) besides having a very pleasing taper 
from the level of the bell-deck, is (we say 
it with confidence) at once the strongest 
and cheapest, of the height proposed, which 
can be built. From the brick gables above 
the clock, it is to be shingled with round- 
ended shingles; and as there is neither 
moulding nor panel, nor pilaster, upon its 
whole surface, there are none of the ordi- 
nary chances for leakage, and so for 
expensive repair. 


_ The building is planned for a lot 100 
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feet square, the dry level of which is from 
eight to ten feet below that of the street. 
Advantage is taken of this fact to intro- 
duce a basement (of 12 feet in the clear) 
which ‘is wholly above ground, except 
‘where the street abuts against its front; a 
green-banked slope, from the sidewalk 
height of the inner edge of each side of 
the lot to its level, giving the side windows 
of the basement air and light. The fol- 
lowing cut will show the general arrange- 
ment of this lower story. 


sal 


INFANT SCHOOL F 





BASEMENT. 


The main stairs leading down, are in 
the tower. These conduct toa side pas- 
sage, having on the left the Young 
Men’s Room, 35 feet 6 inches, by 21 
feet. Still further, it leads to the Infant 
School Room (31 feet 6 inches, by 18 feet) 
and on the left, turns a right angle toward 
the Chapel, 60 feet by 45 feet; and 
the main Sabbath School Room, (57 feet 
by 31 feet 6 inches) on the right. Stairs 
(a) lead from the rear entrance of the 
house down to the Mission School 
Room, (31 feet 6 inches, by 18 feet) ; and 
a separate flight takes the little children 
down into their room, safe from the rush 
of the main school. These rooms may all 
be thrown together by opening sliding 
doors (x, x, x) so as to accommodate 1100, 
or 1200 children. The Chapel is designed 
to seat 425, and may be enlarged at any 
moment by being thrown into connection 
with the Young Men’s Room, or the main 
Sabbath School Room. Two large fur- 
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naces, toheat the house, are designed to be 
placed at c.c. 

The arrangement of the main audito- 
rium will be understood from the follow- 
ing plan. 





AUDITORIUM. 


The vestibule explains itself, and leads 
directly to the four aisles, and, by stairs 
in the tower, and in the right corner, to 
the gallery tloor. The pews are straight 
pews in circular places; to be built, as 
suggested above, upon the chords of their 
arcs, instead of upon those arcs them- 
selves. An entrance from the side street, 
cuts off a ten foot rear passage, which has 
stairs (c) to the left gallery, (d) to the 
Mission School Room and Chapel be- 
low, and (e) to the right gallery; with 
doors, each side of the pulpit, to the main 
floor; and with the Pastor’s room (17 feet 
by 9 feet) atitsend. Thus easy access 
may instantly be had to any part of the 
house, from either end, and the double 
stairways favor the easy dispersion of the 
audience, and are essential to their safety 
in case of an alarm of fire. The organ- 
ist’s seat (a) is (as before suggested) 
between the front pews; and the choir 
find accommodation in the pews on either 
side, thus clustering around the pulpit, 
and gaining their most effective place in 
the very heart of the house. 

The galleries explain themselves. The 
organ fills the recess (some 30 feet by 10 
feet) behind the pulpit, and its floor is 
elevated perhaps three feet above the 
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speaker's platform. There is a Committee 
room (13 feet by 9 feet) over the Pastor’s 
room, and another, of the same dimen- 
sions, in the corresponding corner on the 
other side, over the rear entrance door. 
A second gallery over that portion of the 
first, which occupies the breadth of the 
tower, and lies between it and the stair 
lobby on the other side, will prevent that 
vacant look which that end of the house 
would otherwise get from the absence of 
the organ, and pleasantly seat a consider- 
able number, at a small additional cost. 
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GALLERIES. 


The entire interior wood work—pews, 
pulpit, organ, gallery front, &c. &c., is 
designed to be of chestnut, simply oiled, 
and the pews to have no upholstering ex- 
cept their seat cushions. The ceiling is 
to be finished up some fifteen feet into the 
roof, in the center (less over the galleries) 
to save height of walls, and promote inte- 
rior comeliness, while from the peculiar 
framework of the roof strength is secured 
instead of weakness, by the process. The 
walls are to be hollow, with the plastering 
directly upon them. By all these various 
economies the cost of the house (we speak 
from the written estimates of experienced 
builders,) will be brought down to some- 
thing less than that which has been usual 
in this city for the erection of houses 
holding few, if any more, than one half 
the number who may find accommodation 
here. 
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Its seating capacity will be as follows, 
allowing 18 inches for each individual, 
viz: 368 pews, containing on the main 
floor, 1,105; in the main galleries, 742; 
in the second gallery, 209; or 2,056 in 
all—no person of whom, in his seat, would 
be more than about 80 feet distant from 
the speaker’s lips. 

The average annual expenses of the 
various Congregational churches in Bos- 
ton do not fall short of $5,000; which 
sum must be raised from the pews; or 
rest, a mortifying,.and sometimes griev- 
ous, and ‘insupportable deficit upon the 
society. That sum divided among 860 
sittings—which is about the average num- 
ber of those which are taxable in the 
ordinary houses, makes an average rate 
for them of $6 25 each, or, for a pew of 
five sittings, $30 75; which amounts to a 
practical veto upon the attendance of the 
thousands of families whose yearly income 
does not exceed $550, and who aver- 
age the payment out of that of $150 
for house rent, and are therefore bound 
to consult the most rigid economy in every 
particular, yet who do not wish to adver- 
tise their poverty by sitting in a free seat, 
ora very mean one that is not free, in the 
house of God. 

This sum of $5,000, divided among the 
2,000 sittings which would be rentable in 
this proposed house, would make a yearly 
average rental of only $2 50 each (or of 
$12 50 for a pew for five) which puts 
quite a different face upon the matter. 
It does not seem to us an extravagant 
estimate, that, in such a sanctuary, a 
preacher might reasonably hope to have 
all needless impediments removed out of 
the way of its being said of him as of his 
Master, “the common people heard him 
gladly.” The experiment of a house re- 
sembling this will at least be tried, without 
delay, in this city, if a Church that has 
long pined under the old system of big 
debts and high rents, can rally help 
enough to their poverty from those who 
love our Lord Jesus Christ, here and 
elsewhere, to pay the bills of its cost. 
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Books of Interest to Congregutionalists. 


Mentat Puitosopuy: Including the Intel- 


lect, Sensibilities, and Will. By Joseph 

Haven, Professor of Intellectual and Moral 

Philosophy in Amherst College. Boston: 

Gould & Lincoln, 1859. pp. 590. Price 

$1.50. 

We regard this volume as the best text- 
book in Psychology, for High Schools and 
Colleges, which has yet appeared in our 
country. It is more comprehensive in its 
scope, more logical and exhaustive in its 
classification of the intellectual powers, 
and more symmetrical in the well propor- 
tioned development ofits various parts, than 
any other similar manual. The style is 
terse and lucid; usually simple, sometimes 
ornate, though never sacrificing precision 
and perspicuity to the graces of rhetoric, 
yet abounding in such apt and felicitous 
illustrations of abstruse points, as to be 
always intelligible and interesting to an 
ordinary reader. The author has simpli- 
fied those metaphysical questions, which 
are too often discussed in an obscure style, 
burdened with scholastic technicalities, re- 
pulsive to the elementary learner. In this 
respect, his work presents a marked con- 
trast to another ‘‘ Psychology for Schools 
and Colleges,” lately issued, which an 
irreverent and impatient critic has said 
** you can read as well backwards as for- 
wards,” and from which we quote a single 
sentence as a gem of transparency. ‘‘ This 
identification of the reciprocal modification 
of both the recipient organ and that which 
has been received, is precisely what is meant 
by sensation.” It would not be strange if 
such a style should suggest to the learner 
the Scotchman’s definition of metaphysics: 
‘«¢ Metaphysics is when he that is: listening, 
dinna ken what he that is speaking means, 
and he that is speaking dinna ken what he 
means himself.” 

The book before us is no mere compila- 
tion, and shows few traces of the scissors. 
Each topic has evidently passed through 
the crucible of the author’s mind, and the 
work embodies the results of patient inves- 
tigation and extensive reading, and evinces 





its value to the student. 


nice discrimination and philosophical acu- 
men, and is marked by candor and fairness 
in the presentation of the views and argu- 
ments which the author controverts. The 
historical epitome of doctrines gives a brief, 
yet valuable compend of the literature of 
the subject. The analysis of each chapter, 
and the italicised headings of the subdivi- 
sions, will facilitate reviews and enhance 
The classification 
of the Intellectual powers is new and ad- 
mirable for its simplicity, though we can- 
not accept his views of Consciousness, 
which he intimates is a state, and nota 
faculty of the mind. This view, though 
sanctioned by some authority, in our judg- 
ment impairs the practical value of the 
book. Making this faculty always invol- 
untary and necessary in its action, he 
degrades the character of the only unerring 
witness of all our mental phenomena, and 
fails to indicate the true mode of questioning 
it, and the importance of heeding its testi- 
mony. Consciousness, it is true, exists in 
all men, but it is more or less distinct and 
vivid as it is controlled by the will. Says. 
Cousin, ‘‘ Very few know themselves per- 
fectly, because they make use of Conscious- 
ness without applying themselves to perfect, 
unfold and understand it by voluntary 
effort.” It is a fault of this treatise that it 
obscures this ‘light of all our faculties,” 
and rejects that ‘‘ philosophic and artificial 
consciousness,” which, as Coleridge says, 
‘lies beneath, or, as it were, behind the 
spontaneous.’ By a happy inconsistency, 
however, Prof. Haven often uses language 
which clearly recognizes consciousness as 
a distinct power, and admits its importance. 
His development of the subject of the 
will, is full, able and discriminating, how- 
ever much we may differ from his conclu- 
sions. No topicin Mental Philosophy is 
of greater practical interest. Aside from 
its obvious relation to Theology, it under- 
lies the whole subject of Education. Cole- 
ridge used to repeat, with much emphasis, 
the aphorism of Novalis, ‘‘ that a perfectly 
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educated character is little else than a per- 
fectly educated will.” The training of the 
will has not been duly appreciated in the 
work of education. Itis an excellence of 
this treatise that it gives prominence to the 
educational bearings of the several topics 
discussed, and the true mode of developing 
the faculties of the mind. We are not sur- 
prised to learn that this work is already 
adopted in all the State Normal Schools of 
Massachusetts, and in some of our Colleges, 
and that it has had a steady and increasing 
sale. 


Tue Lire or Jonn Mitton: Narrated in 
connection with the Political, Ecclesiastical, 
and Literary History of his Time. By 
David Masson, M. A., Professor of English 
Literature in University College, London. 
With Portraits and Specimens of his Hand- 
writing at different Periods. Vol. 
1608-1639. Boston: Gould & Lincoln, 
1859, 8vo., pp. 658. Price $2.75. 

This elegant volume is the first of three, 
the second to extend to 1660, and the third 
to 1674. “It is intended,” says the pre- 
face, *‘to exhibit Milton’s Life in its con- 
nections with all the more notable phenom- 
ena of the period of British history in which 
it was cast,—its state-politics, its ecclesi- 
astical variations, its literature and specu- 
lative thought.” Nobly does the author 
fulfil his purpose. Unwearied industry in 
searching through the dry records out of 
which history is to be drawn; patient in- 
vestigation into the knowledge of the under- 
workings of a period unsurpassed in inter- 
est in British history, and of which the 
present time is peculiarly prolific in new 
sources of information; and the fullest de- 
tail.of all concurrent events which have, 
even in a remote degree, affected Milton, 
constantly appear. A flood of historical 
knowledge is here presented to the public. 

As an inevitable consequence, however, 
of the author’s fulness, the work has in 
this very merit, its greatest defect. The 
author, able as he is, finds it difficult to 
group about Milton the events of which 
Milton was not the center. Hence we are 
frequently losing sight of Milton as we read 
graphic episodes of public affairs or bril- 
liant sketches of cotemporary statesmen or 
scholars. We are too often reminded that 
Milton ‘‘ might have seen” certain eminent 


men ; or that ‘‘if he had gone” in a certain 
direction, ** he would have” found certain 
things,—like James’s ‘‘ solitary horseman” 
who ‘might have been seen.” And yet, 
by a closer study than usual in this hurry- 
ing age, the reader will continually find 
light thrown upon some act of Milton’s 
life or genius, even in details which, at first 
appearance, seem entirely apart from the 
great poet’s life. 

Among the various incidental matters 
so excellently presented in this work, are, 
college life in the early part of the 17th 
century, a survey of English literature in 
the time of Ben Johnson, the then state 
of the Continent, the Scotch resistance to 
Episcopacy, (as interesting as a romance, ) 
the preparatory scenes of the Revolution of 
1640, and the administration of government 
by Laud and Wentworth; and not the 
least interesting to us is the description of 
the rise and condition of Puritanism, as to 
which, we confess, this work has given us 
new ideas,—as it has of Williams, Laud, 
Wentworth and Buckingham, the men 
who were unwittingly, but Providentially, 
founding a new empire in America, and 
preparing the way for constitutional liberty 
in England. To our readers interested in 
these matters, this book is indispensable. 


A Memorr or THE Lire AnD TIMES OF 
Rev. Isaac Backus, A.M. By Alvah 
Hovey, D.D., Professor of Christian. The- 
ology in Newton Theological Institut 
Boston: Gould & Lincoln, 1859. 12mo. 
pp. 369. Price $1.25. 

Two years ago the ‘‘ Backus Historical 
Society,” a Baptist Historical organization, 
requested Professor Hovey to prepare a 
new edition of Backus’ Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of New England. Preparation for 
that work suggested the desirableness of a 
previous account of the Life and Times of 
Backus himself. Hence the present vol- 
ume. 

The Society was fortunate in its selec- 
tion both of author and subject. Few 
men are as well fitted for such a work as 
Professor Hovey, as the volume itself bears 
evidence. Written in an agreeable style, 
sufficiently historical, but not full of tedi- 
ous details, evidently a work agreeable to 
the writer,—it opens with a sketch of the 
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old Congregational system in Connecticut 
prior to the birth of Backus (which took 
place Jan. 9, 1724, at Norwich, Ct., he 
being the son of Samuel and Elizabeth 
[Tracy] Backus, and a descendant of Gov- 
ernor Winslow); describes his conversion, 
which took place in the time of the Great 
Awakening; delineates the causes existing, 
in the common reception into the church 
of persons who gave no satisfactory evi- 
dence of conversion, which made Backus 
and many others Separatists; shows how 
the Separatist churches (so called because 
not allied to the State,) themselves soon 
divided on the question of Baptism; and 
how Backus became, after a perplexed and 
somewhat inconsistent process, a decided 
Baptist; narrates his settlement, difficulties 
and final success at Middleboro’, Ms., 
where the Baptist church of which he died 
the pastor was gathered Jan. 16th, 1756; 
gives a very full and interesting account of 
the long struggle in which Backus was 
peculiarly and efficiently prominent, which 
resulted in the final separation of Church 
and State in Massachusetts; and speaks of 
his labors as a pastor, evangelist, counsel- 
lor, and historian, until his death, which 
took place Nov. 20, 1806. 

Were we to take any exception to this 
work, it would be that the author naturally 
considers his theme as the center of the 
events of the time, whereas it was a mere 
accident. The laws.making the Church a 
State charge, which really form the great 
subject of the work, were not designed 
merely for Baptists, but were general in 
their character, and based on the approved 
principle that all ought to pay for the sup- 
port of religious institutions. A much 
larger number of people of no religion, 
than of Baptists, were affected by them, 
and the advantage which many took of 
laws favoring the latter, serves to explain 
some cases of apparent hardship,—as in the 
word *‘ conscientiously ” occurring in these 
laws, of which great complaint was made. 
But, for the importance of the subject, the 
candid and generous spirit of the work, and 
the ability of the author, this book is well 
worthy the attention of all who desire a 
better knowledge of our ecclesiastical his- 
tory, as altogether the most effective pre- 
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sentation, on the Baptist side, of matters 
which all now deplore. 


A ComMENTARY ON THE EPisTLE TO THB 
Romans, by Moses Stuart, late Prof. at 
Andover, Edited and revised by R. D. C, 
Robbins, Prof. in Middlebury College.— 
Fourth edition. Andover : W. F. Draper, 
1859. 12mo., pp. 514. Price $1.50. 
The former editions of this work are well 

known, and will be found well thumbed 

upon many a ministerial shelf. For its 
learning and for its spirit, it retains and 
will long retain its hold upon the respect 


_and use of Christian scholars. This edition 


is enriched by some editorial condensation 
as well as addition, and, on comparing it 
with our old copy, we decidedly prefer the 
shape in which it now is, to that in which 
we have been accustomed to consult it. Its 
price is reduced, by the change, which is 
also a good thing in a book. 


CATHARINE: By the author of ‘* Agnes and 
the Little Key.” Boston: J. E. Tilton & 
Co., 1859. 12mo., 192 pp. Price 76 cts. 
‘‘Catharine’” was a daughter, nineteen 

years of age, whose dying hours were filled 

with the sweetest peace by the presence of 
her Redeemer. How she died, ‘‘ more than 
conqueror,”—The fear of death alleviated, 

—The search for the departed,—The silence 

of the dead, —The Redemption of the body, 

—form the channel of thought. ‘+ By the 

author of Agnes,” is enough to tell how 

pure, how sweet, and how charming is this 
work from the same heart. 

A fourth edition of AGNES AND THE 
Littte Key, (from the same publishers, ) is 
noticeable not only for its outward beauty, 
but for the extract from the edition recently 
published in England, which was dedicated, 
by permission, to the Bishop of London, 
and to which a Deautiful and touching pre- 
face was written by the author of ‘ Memo- 
rials of Captain Hedley Vicars.” 


Tue State oF THE IMPENITENT DEAD,— 
By Alvah Hovey, D. D., Prof. of Christ- 
tan Theology in the Newton Theological In- 
stitution. Boston: Gould & Lincoln, 
1859: 16mo., pp. 168. Price, 50 cts. 
An essay read before the Conference of 

Baptist Ministers of Massachusetts, Oct. 

27, 1858, and published at] their request; 

the drift of which is, under a more com- 
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prehensive p!an, to rebut the idea of the 
annihilation of the wicked, which is now 
frequently brought forward. The line of 
thought, (which is Scriptural thronghout,) 
is:—the soul made originally incorruptible ; 
the meaning of ‘*dead” as the penalty of 
sin; the consciousness of impenitent souls 
in the state between bodily death and the 
judgment; their consciousness and fearful 
condition in their final state; Biblical ob- 
jections considered, especially that of the 
annihilation scheme ; and the objections of 
reason. The main value of this work is in 
itsable analysis of Scripture passages, to 
which an excellent index refers. 


Tue New ConGrecationaAL Hymn anp 
Tune Book, for Public, Social, and Pri- 
vate Worship. Boston: John P. Jewett 
& Co. 1859, large 8vo. pp. 218. 

A copy of this new candidate for the 
favor of the churches, is handed us just as 
this sheet is going to press, when we can 
spare space only for a very brief notice. 

It contains 44 Long meter tunes; 50 in 
Common meter; 21 in Short meter, and 56 
in other measures—171 in all. These are 
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printed in connection with 709 select hymns 
from the Congregational Hymn Book. 

The page is the clearest and most beauti- 
ful we have ever seen, and the selection of 
tunes we regard as admirable for Congre- 
gational singing. The good old melodies 
are there, that are ineffacably associated 
with our memories of family worship in 
childhood, and of those social religious ser- 
vices in which we first took an interest. 
They appeal to the general heart, and we 
think this book, which contains them, will 
be found admirably adapted to the uses 
of worship. 





A History of the Ory Sovrn Prayer 
MEETING, now ready, is full of the most 
deeply interesting incidents. From some 
knowledge of it, we commend it in advance. 


While the Works of the late Dr. Taylor 
are publishing, a Memoir of Dr. Bennet 
Tyler is also in press, with such selections 
from his sermons and lectures as will pre- 
sent his doctrinal system. The two contro- 
versialists will thus again appear before 
the public—together. 
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Mrs. MARTHA ELISABETH SEA- 
GRAVE, wife of Rev. James C. Seagrave, 
and daughter of the late John Clark of 
Providence, died at Scotland, Bridgewater, 
M3., Sept. 17, 1858. She was born at 
Plymouth, Vt., March 12, 1820. 

She was a conscientious, truth loving 
and obedient child. Renewed by the 
grace of God, she became self-distrust- 
ful, and humble. Yetshe was distinguish- 
ed through life for her cheerful temper and 
interest in the welfare of others. Arrived 
at womanhood, she was found to possess 
a delicate constitution, but an energy of 
character not often surpassed; her mind 
was active, vigorous and admirably bal- 
anced ; her judgment clear and sound. 
She exhibited a rare knowledge of human 
nature and a keen insight into the motives 
and qualities of others. Her delicate ap- 
preciation of others’ rights, as well as love 
for their happiness, made her a safe com- 
panion, a prudent counsellor, an invalua- 


ble friend. She was refined in her feelings, 
warm in her attachments, steadfast in her 
friendships, forgiving toward them that 
had injured her; pure in all her conversa- 
tion, and watchful over her own heart and 
conduct. 

Skilled and tasteful in her domestic ar- 
rangements, she made home attractive and 
happy. She loved the employments of the 
household, and in the intimacies of the 
family circle, in her relations as a daughter, 
a sister and a wife, her virtues shone with 
peculiar lustre. 

As a pastor’s companion she never for- 
got the welfare of his people, and their 
claim upon her regard and affection. It 
was her constant desire to benefit and serve 
them. While shrinking from no duty 
which she owed directly to them, she ever 
sought their good, by heartily sympathi- 
sing with her husband in all efforts in 
their behalf, and codperating with him in 
every useful endeavor. She honored the 
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office of an ambassador of Christ, and she 
felt that few duties are more responsible 
than those of her whois appointed to sym- 
pathise and counsel with him in his high 
calling. 

During the last months of her life, her 
interest in the spiritual good of the people 
grew intense. Many precious messages of 
love and entreaty were sent from her sick 
room. She desired that her protracted and 
distressing illness should in no way inter- 
fere with her husband’s labors. She was 
accustomed to say: ‘‘Remember your 
trust; preach Christ; preach faithfully. 
Do not let me prevent your doing all in 
your power for the good of your flock.” 

During her years of suffering her mind 
was sometimes oppressed with a sense of 
her own sinfulness, and she seemed occa- 
sionally to lose her grasp upon the Al- 
mighty arm. She dealt unsparingly with 
her own heart, and thus attained to a high 
degree of self-knowledge. Though habit- 
ually cheerful and happy, she was never 
satisfied with herself. But during the last 
weeks of her sickness, all other feelings 
were apparently overshadowed by peace 
and holy joy. She frequently exclaimed, 
‘Christ is very precious; I can trust Him 
wholly!” Self-abasing and self-renounc- 
ing, she had often extracted comfort from 
the blessings which others enjoyed, and had 
found happiness in comforting those who, 
like her, needed the oil of consolation and 
the peace of God. As death drew near 
she felt more and more the surpassing rich- 
ness of the Redeemer’s love. But the 
closing scene — that was the most memora- 
ble of all. She gazed up steadfastly into 
heayen. Her face shone as it had been the 
face of an angel. She said, ‘‘I see my 
Saviour, I shall soon be with him! Do 
not mourn, mother, I see father!’’ Soon 
she fell asleep in Jesus, without a gasp or 
groan. 





Dea. MOSES WEBSTER. This lament- 
ed servant of Christ departed to his rest 
Sept. 20th, 1858. He was born in Haver- 
hill, West Parish, Ms., Jan. 29, 1782, on 
the spot where his days were spent—a 
place endeared to him by the piety and toil 
of his ancestors. His parents were mem- 
bers of the same Church to which he be- 
longed, and both of his grandfathers were 
Deacons. 
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It will be seen that the active period of 
Dea. Webster’s life occurred in days when 
religious intolerance, in this part of the 
country, was bearing some of its bitterest 
fruits. The religious Society, with whose 
views and feelings he sympathized, did not 
escape a full share of the evils which many 
of the Orthodox churches in New England 
then endured. At the time he made a pub- 
lic profession of religion, March 1823, the 
Congregational Church, in Haverhill West 
Parish, had not had a settled Pastor for 
nearly a quarter of a century. They had 
been compelled to share their house of 


‘worship with three other denominations, 


some of whom were not of evangelical sen- 
timents. Still there was always a little 
band who preserved their integrity. Their 
Church covenant and articles of faith re- 
mained the same as when the Church was 
organized, in 1735. On the days in which 
the pulpit was occupied by one who did 
not, as they thought, preach a pure Gospel, 
they quietly withdrew. About the period, 
however, to which we allude, (1823,) they 
were favored with the more stated services 
of a Godly minister. His labors among 
them were greatly blessed. The Church 
increased in numbers and influence, so that 
in 1826, a man of their choice was, as they 
hoped, permanently settled over them in 
the ministry. But these indications of in- 
creasing prosperity were only made the oc- 
casion for arousing anew the elements of 
opposition. A writer in the Boston Re- 
corder, a little subsequent to this period, in 
describing the events which then occurred, 
says: ‘* By the help of some like them- 
selves from other parishes, the enemies of 
the Cross gained the ascendency, and voted 
to dismiss the Orthodox minister. Soon 
they went farther, and voted to close the 
doors of the sanctuary against him. The 
following spring, the Church got into their 
new house of worship, and their opposers 
set up worship in the old house. But here 
their troubles did not end. They were 
taxed, with the rest of the parish, for the 
space of two years, for the support of Uni- 
versalist preaching in the old house, their 
proportion of the tax being quite two-thirds 
of the whole.” Amid these trials their 
minister left. But in the following au- 
tumn, ‘‘ they gave a call to an evangelical 
man to become their Pastor, and proposed 
to the parish to settle him in their new 
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house, and support him themselves without 
any parish tax, leaving the parish to settle 
the candidate of their choice in the old 
house, if they pleased, dividing the income 
of the parsonage equally between the two 
parties. But in this effort the Church and 
their friends were borne down and defeated 
by the suffrages of men not resident in the 
parish, and called in from three different 
counties in the State, and from places 
twenty or thirty miles distant, to vote away 
the rights of the Church. After this, a few 
of the oppressed party refused to pay their 
parish tax on the ground of its palpable il- 
legality and gross injustice, but the conse- 
quence was, that warrants were issued 
against them, and one of them was arrested 
and carried to prison.” Such facts are not 
adverted to for the purpose of reviving in 
the mind of any one the remembrance of 
unpleasant feuds; but they need to be 
known, in order that the character and life 
of one who bore a manly and Christian 
part in bringing them to a successful issue, 
may be duly appreciated. Those now en- 
tering upon active life, should know the 
‘* price” that has been paid, in labors and 
sacrifices, for the religious freedom which 
they enjoy. Dea. Webster, on looking up- 
on past events, a specimen of which has 
been given in this brief account, could 
truly say of them, ‘a part of which I was.” 
He was eminently fitted for the times and 
the circumstances in which he lived. God 
raised him up for this end. He had a tall, 
commanding form; features noble and 
frank ; a frame and movements in every way 
indicative of physical strength and courage ; 
while over his whole countenance there was 
spread the settled expression of unfailing 
good will. 

A prominent trait in him was his firm 
adherence to religious principle. Ques- 
tions involving moral obligation were set- 
tled by him with great deliberation and 
prayer; and then he remained unmoved. 
Another characteristic of Dea. Webster, 
and one for which he should be held in 
grateful remembrance, was his readiness to 
make sacrifices of time and property for the 
cause of truth. With the talent and op- 
portunities which he possessed for acquiring 
wealth, he might have died a rich man. 
But he chose rather to live on a bare com- 
petence, and devote the rest to God. In 
meeting what he deemed to be his duty to 
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the cause’ of Christ, at the time référred to, 
he privately became responsible for pay- 
ments, from which his estate had not be- 
come entirely disencumbered at the time of 
his death. But neither he nor surviving 
friends regretted what he had done. 

His last days were those befitting sucha 
life. His end was peace. When disease 
came upon him, although nothing of'a fatal 
nature could be discovered by others, yet 
he himself was impressed with the thought 
that the summons was about to come to 
him. He calmly contemplated the event, 
and did not wish it otherwise. The call 
found him ready. 

Dea. DAVID GOODALE was born in 
Marlborough, Ms., April Ist, 1791. He 
was the son of Dea. Abner Goodale of that 
place, and the brother of Mrs. ‘Thurston, 
missionary to the Sandwich Islands; and 
a near relative of Rev. William Goodale, 
missionary at Constantinople. He was 
educated in the district school, and repaid 
the debt by teaching twenty-nine winters 
in succession, commencing when only 
nineteen years of age. In 1816 he united 
with the first Congregational Church in M. 
He attributed his religious impressions to 
the faithful instruction of his parents; to 
early habits of reading the Scriptures; and 
especially to the lessons which he regularly 
learned from the Assembly’s Catechism. 
In May, 1818, he established, with the 
assistance of six others, the first Sabbath 
School in his native place, and was an 
active member of it, as Superintendent or 
teacher, to the day of his death. In 1819 
he was married to Miss Melliscent Warren, 
of Marlborough, sister of Rev. Edward 
Warren, missionary to Ceylon. They had 
six children, four of whom survive. In 
Oct. 1823, at the death of his father, he was 
chosen to succeed him in the office of 
deacon, and at the time of his death was 
the senior deacon of the Church. 

Perhaps no features of his character were 
more marked than his decision, energy, 
and sagacity. His mind was clear, vigor- 
ous, resolved, and possessed the main qual- 
ities which fit men to be leaders. And 
yet there was blended with these qualities 
so much of prudence and forecast — so 
many conservative elements — as to make 
him singularly well balanced and judicious. 
Between the years 1832—36, the Church 
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passed through one of its most trying pe- 
riods, and it is not too much to say, that 
God raised him up to meet that crisis. 
The Church and Society were both divided. 
The meeting-house, now greatly dilapi- 
dated and unsuitably placed for religious 
service, was legally held by one branch of 
the Society. But mainly by his personal 
exertions the divisions were healed, a new 
house of worship was erected, and the 
church was restored to a state of harmony 
and prosperity. 

Dea. Goodale had a clear understanding 
of the fundamental doctrines of the gospel, 
and received them with an intelligent and 
unwavering faith. He was a strong Con- 
gregationalist ; and both in the affairs of 
the Church, and the arrangements of the 
family, he delighted in the customs of his 
Puritan ancestors. He loved the Church 
of Christ, and thought no sacrifice too great 
to secure her interests and prosperity. He 
was one of the earliest and strongest of 
practical temperance men and friends of 
the slave, and openly advocated these 
causes in the face of the strongest opposi- 
tion. He was repeatedly called to fill the 
highest offices in the town, and, for a quar- 
ter of a century, exerted a leading influ- 
ence on its affairs. 

His dying testimony was, that he felt no 
misgivings in regard to his religious hopes ; 
that he trusted in the same Saviour and 
found him still precious, whom for more 
than forty years he had acknowledged be- 
fore men. He died, universally lamented, 
Oct. 17, 1858, aged 67 years. 





Died at Bedford, Ms., Dec. 21st, 1858, 
Madam ABIGAIL STEARNS, widow 
of the late Rev. Samuel Stearns of that 
place, in the 83d year of her age. 

The death of this excellent lady is re- 
garded and felt as a great loss not only by 
her numerous descendants, and a large 
circle of relatives and friends, but by the 
inhabitants of Bedford generally, among 
whom she had resided above sixty years, 
and who at her decease manifested their 
esteem and attachment by their sympathy 
with her children, by many acts of kind- 
ness to them in their trouble, and by a 
numerous attendance at the services of her 
funeral. 

She was the eldest daughter of Rev. 
Jonathan French, for many years pastor of 
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the South Church in Andover, and of 
Madam Abigail (Richards) French, his 
wife; was born at Andover, May 29th, 
1776 ; married to Rev. Mr. Stearns, pastor 
of the Church in Bedford, May 9, 1797; 
and having lived happily with the husband 
of her youth till he was removed by death, 
December 26th, 1834, she survived him 
nearly 24 years, and has now gone to join 
him, it is confidently believed, in a better 
world, 

Madam Stearns was a lady distinguished 
for her natural good sense and discernment ; 


. fond of reading and of extensive informa- 


tion upon all interesting and useful sub- 
jects; so that both at home and abroad, 
by her intelligent conversation and social 
disposition, she gained numerous acquaint- 
ances who took pleasure in her company, 
and many warm friends. 

Favored with the counsels, example and 
prayers of pious parents, Mrs. Stearns be- 
came early impressed with a sense of the 
importance of religion and virtue ; and giv- 
ing evidence of a change of heart by the 
influence of the Divine Spirit, she was re- 
ceived into the Church over which her 
father presided, at the early age of thirteen 
years. Through the whole of her sub- 
sequent life, wherever she dwelt, and under 
every variety of circumstances, she uni- 
formly adorned the doctrine of God her 
Saviour by a pious and Christian life. 

Being educated in the belief of the As- 
sembly’s Catechism, once almost univer- 
sally used in the families and in the schools 
of New England, she ever adhered with 
firmness to the doctrines taught in that 
little Manual. She had informed herself 
well respecting them. She believed them 
upon examination to accord with the di- 
vine standard, the word of God. And 
hence she cordially received them; was 
found abundantly able to defend them, 
when attacked in her presence; and made 
it her great concern to manifest the reality 
of her faith in them by a life consistent 
with the spirit and precepts they enjoined. 
Yet her religion was without parade, 
cant or affectation; but exhibited with all 
simplicity, and with all humility in her 
habitual care to walk in all the command- 
ments and ordinances of the Lord blame- 
less. 

Madam Stearns was a very devout wo- 
man. She cherished habitually a spirit of 
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prayer; delighted to exercise this spirit 
upon all fit occasions of calling upon God; 
loved especially to wait upon him in the 
morning and evening devotions of the fam- 
ily; and since the death of her beloved 
husband, was wont to lead in these exer- 
cises herself, when no male professor of 
religion was present; and this habit she 
was very unwilling on any account at the 
stated hour to omit; but continued with 
great regularity and exemplary constancy 
to practice it, till within five or six days 
of her death. 

She was a lady that paid a conscientious 
practical regard to the rights and feelings 
of her fellow creatures. Hence, though 
possessed of a keen discernment in esti- 
mating the moral worth of others, she 
was not fond of dwelling upon the faults 
of any in conversation; nor would she 
second an attack made in her presence upon 
the character of one that was absent. 

She was a very benevolent woman; one 
that loved always, and by all means, to be 
doing good. This was a trait in her char- 
acter that was exhibited by her in her early 
days, as aged friends of her father have 
mentioned as observed by them, when vis- 
iting at his house in her youth. But it 
showed itself still more distinctly and effi- 
ciently in her advanced life. For many 
years she was the President of a Benevo- 
lent Society in Bedford; and did much by 
her zeal in the cause to animate her asso- 
ciates, and to excite them to active exer- 
tion. Many a scheme did she set on foot, 
in her quiet way, for helping the poor, for 
imparting knowledge to the ignorant, and 
reclaiming the vicious and degraded. In 
particular, it is remembered, that at a cer- 
tain time she received into her house a 
woman, that by her misconduct had be- 
come wretchedly poor, and almost desper- 
ate; and there by kindness, by friendly 
advice and encouragement, by the concern 
for her welfare that she manifested herself, 
and by the interest she awakened in others 
on her behalf, she succeeded, with the di- 
vine blessing, in her efforts to effect a 
reformation in her character; and had the 
satisfaction of seeing her respected and 
prosperous in the world, and eventually 
brought down upon herself the blessing of 
one, who, but for her, had been ready to 
perish. 

In the discharge of the relative duties of 
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life, Mrs. Stearns was eminent for her wis- 
dom and faithfulness. Her dear husband 
she greatly encouraged in his profesional 
studies and toils by her kindness and advice. 
She was his main stay in the severe trials 
which befel him in his latter years; and by 
her tender sympathy, and by her willing, 
unwearied, watchful attentions, soothed 
and comforted him in the pains and weak- 
ness of his declining days. She presided 
over her household with great dignity; 
ordered all its affairs with discretion, and 
kept her children in willing subjection. 
At one time there were in her family four 
little boarders besides as many of her own 
children, the whole eight being all under 
seven years of age. And yet she was but 
seldom, if ever, constrained to use force for 
secuting their obedience to her will. They 
all loved and reverenced her; and those 
boarders who survive, still call her mother, 
and remember her with an affection scarcely 
less than that of her own children. 

Of thirteen children, whom God gave 
this venerable matron, two died in infancy. 
For the rest she always cherished the warm- 
est affection, and the liveliest concern for 
their present and future welfare. She 
strenuously exerted herself, though with 
straitened means, to obtain for them the 
advantages of a good education, and was 
ever ready to make any sacrifice to secure 
it for them. Above all, she was solicitous 
they should become wise unto eternal life. 
For this end, she offered her fervent prayers 
unto God. For this, she was accustomed 
to employ the whole influence of her exam- 
ple, authority and instructions. She stu- 
diously cautioned them against all that is 
low and vulgar in action and manners, as 
tending to what is worse. She warned 
them against the fascinating influence of 
jovial, but thoughtless or unprincipled com- 
panions. She put them on their guard 
against the attempts of the scofling and 
profane, and sometimes furnished them 
with answers to meet their insinuations. 
In a word, she earnestly exhorted and en- 
couraged them all to choose the paths of 
religious wisdom, to make the Saviour’s 
precepts their guide; the Saviour’s service 
their choice; the Saviour’s promises and 
grace their dependence and hope. She 
virtually enjoined upon them all, what she 
did upon one of her sons on first quitting 
home to go to the Academy. “Try,” said 
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she, ‘‘to get on well in your studies, and 
fit yourself for worldly prosperity; but 
Remember, seek first the kingdom of God, 
and his righteousness, and all these things 
shall be added unto you.” 

Of her eleven children who attained to 
mature age, Abigail French, the eldest, 
(wife of Mr. Jonas Monroe of Bedford) ts 
not; Charlotte Esther, (wife of Rev. Jona- 
than Leavitt, D.D., of Providence, R. I.) 
ts not; and Samuel Horatio, (the beloved, 
hopeful pastor of the Old South Church, 
Boston,) was early taken away from his 


family, his people, and the world, by dis-_ 


ease and death. Eight yet remain, viz: 
1. Sarah Caroline, (wife of Rev. Forrest Jef- 
ferds, Missionary in Boston.) 2. William 
Augustus, D.D. (the Rev. President of Am- 
herst College.) 3. Maria Holyoke. 4. Jona- 
than French, (D.D., pastor of the 1st Presby- 
terian Church, Newark, N.J.) 5. Elizabeth 
Williams, (wife of Dea. Charles James, of 
East Boston.) 6. Josiah Atherton, (Prin- 
cipal of the Lawrence School, Boston.) 7. 
Anne Catharine. 8. Eben Sperry, (Prin- 
cipal of the Young Ladies’ Academy at Al- 
bany.) All these, or the major part of 
them, their beloved mother had the rare 
gratification of seeing assembled at her 
house, with many of her grand-children, 
and four descendants of the third genera- 
tion, on the day when she completed her 
eighticth year, to spend the day with her 
in mutual congratulations, and in ex- 
pressions of filial piety on their part, and 
of motherly affection on hers. But not 
many months after this occasion, so mem- 
orable to them, her naturally firm constitu- 
tion began to give way. Her health from 
this time slowly and almost imperceptibly, 
but steadily declined. And at the last 
Annual Thanksgiving, (a day she had been 
always accustomed hitherto greatly to en- 
joy in company with her children gathered 
around her) her disease had made such 
progress that she could take but little 
comfort in their society, and was obliged 
to retire at times to her bed. She now be- 
came convinced that her end was near, and 
repeatedly intimated this her conviction to 
her children then with her; but finding the 
subject gave them pain, she dropped it, 
and turned the conversation to something 
else. 

For several years, Madam Stearns had 
made death a subject of her daily conver- 
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sation, and would speak of it with compo- 
sure as of goinga journey home. But in 
consequence of the acute distress which 
seized upon her quickly after Thanksgiv- 
ing day just mentioned, she was unable to 
converse but little. She would listen with 
pleasure, however, to the reading of appro- 
priate portions of the Psalms; mention with 
evident concern certain relatives, whom she 
feared might in particular circumstances 
suffer; and often in the stillness of the 
night, when she appeared to suppose that 
no created eye was upon her, no human 
ear was listening, she seemed to be enga- 
ged in earnest prayer. The intense pain to 
which she was subject at the close of life, 
she endured with Christian fortitude and 
patience. But just at the last, her distress 
for breath subsided; and at length, in the 
perfect possession of her reason and senses, 
calm, and apparently happy, she gradually 
fell asleep; leaving no doubt on the mind 
of any that knew her, that she sleeps in 
Jesus, and that her rest in him is glorious. 





Rev. ISAAC BRAMAN, who died at his 
residence in Georgetown, on the last Sab- 
bath of 1858, (December 26,) at the ad- 
vanced age of 88, was born in Norton, 
July 5, 1770; was graduated at Harvard 
College with high honors, in the class of 
1794, which, in his death, becomes extinct. 
His theological studies were pursued under 
the guidance of Rev. Jason Haven, of Ded- 
ham, and Rev. Pitt Clark, of Norton. On 
the 7th of June, 1787, he was ordained 
over the Congregational Church in George- 
town, at that time the second parish in 
Rowley. There had been a vacancy nine 
years, since the death of his predecessor, 
Rev. James Chandler, and he was the 
sixty-fourth candidate. He continued pas- 
tor of this Church through the remainder of 
his life—a period of more than sixty-one 
years, discharging the duties of his profes- 
sion with great fidelity and acceptance, till 
the infirmities of age compelled him to 
seek, and his people to grant, a colleague 
pastor. He possessed great originality, 
and his sermons evinced deep thought. 
His keen wit, blending with his kindness of 
heart and unaffected piety, made his com- 
pany and conversation always agreeable. 

He married, August, 1797, Hannah 
Palmer, youngest daughter of Rev. Joseph 
Palmer, of Norton (H.C. 1747), born June 
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12, 1778. They had five children, viz:—1. 
Harriet, born July 17, 1798, married Rev. 
John Boardman (D. C. 1817), minister 
in Douglas, Ms. 2. Milton Palmer, born 
August 6, 1799, (H. C. 1819), now minis- 
ter of the First Church in Danvers, Ms. 
38. James Chandler, born September 29, 
1801, died at sea (on his passage from Cal- 
cutta for Salem, seventy-five days out,) 
December 5, 1820. 4. Adeline, born July 
10, 1805, died September 10, 1830. 46. 
Isaac Gordon, born March 12, 1813, is a 
physician in Brighton, Ms. Mr. Bra- 
man’s wife died August 14th, 1835, aged 
62; and he married for his second wife, in 
1837, Sarah Balch, daughter of John 
Balch, Esq., of Newburyport. She sur- 
vives him. 

Rev. NATHANIEL WELLS was the 
eldest son of Hon. Nathaniel Wells, of 
Wells, Me., for many years Chief Justice 
of the Court of Common Pleas in York 
County. He was born in July, 1774. The 
influence of a pious mother gave a serious 
turn to his mind at the first dawning of 
intelligence. At the age of seventeen, just 
before entering College, he made a public 
profession of religion, having, a few months 
previous, indulged a hope that he had 
passed from death unto life. 

He graduated at Dartmouth College in 
1795, taking a high stand as a scholar. 
Dr. Snell, of North Brookfield, Ms., 
Rev. Josiah Prentice, late of Northwood, 
and the late Samuel Worcester, D. D., 
were class-mates. His own inclination 
would have led him to enter the ministry 
as soon as practicable after leaving Col- 
lege; it was only in compliance with the 
earnest wishes of his father that he decided 
to remain at home and form a partnership 
with his only brother in mercantile busi- 
ness and navigation. About this time he 
married Eunice, daughter of Rev. Moses 
Hemmenway, D. D., for more than fifty 
years pastor of the First Congregational 
Church in Wells, and who took a promi- 
nent part in the Hopkinsian controversy of 
those days. 

The younger brother referred to, sailed 
as master of a merchant vessel in the West 
India trade, which, with her cargo, was 
the property of the two partners. In re- 
turning, after a prosperous voyage, the 
vessel and all the crew were lost. This 
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disaster not only swept away the whole 
property of the firm, but threw the heavy 
burden of debt, amounting to several thou- 
sands of dollars, upon Nathaniel, the sur- 
viving partner. ‘Though the misfortune 
came through no fault or miscalculation of 
his own, he felt sacredly bound to dis- 
charge the whole amount of pecuniary 
obligation thus thrown upon him, what- 
ever privation it might cost himself and 
family. To this one object he appropri- 
ated all his father left him, which might, 
according to the conditions of the bequest, 
have been retained in his family; and also 
as much as a quarter part of his salary 
through his whole ministry. He ulti- 
mately paid the whole with the exception 
of a few hundreds of dollars voluntarily 
relinquished by near relatives, and a small 
part of the interest which was not exacted, 
but he was not relieved from embarrass- 
ment until late in life. 

The blight which fell upon his outward 
prospects exerted a happy influence upon 
his character. It lifted him above the 
world, led him to steadfast trust in God, 
and made the hopes of the gospel more 
precious. 

At the suggestion of Dr. Hemmenway, 
his father-in-law, and some neighboring 
ministers, he again turned his attention to 
the ministry, to which his heart had always 
inclined. He studied Theology under the 
direction of his father-in-law, and in 1811 
was licensed to preach by the Association of 
Ministers in York County, Me. In July, 
1812, after having preached as a candidate 
four months, he was ordained over the 
Congregational Church and Society in 
Deerfield, N. H. Here he remained till he 
closed his mortal life, Dec. 31, 1858, aged 
84 years and 4 months. 

His pastorate was a happy one. He had 
not great popular power as a preacher, but 
had other qualities which greatly endeared 
him to the people of his charge. In the 
pulpit and in all his private intercourse 
there was an air of sincerity and good will 
to all, which never failed to inspire confi- 
dence. He made no pretension to elegance 
either in diction or delivery. He thought 
the plainest statements of the truth the 
best. But though he took no pains to 
cultivate the graces of style and elocution, 
there was an earnestness and clearness and 
strong conviction of the truths he uttered 
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which often made his preaching effective 
upon the conscience. His character was 
perfectly transparent; but while he was 
unusually frank he was remarkably pru- 
dent. He was naturally of a hasty spirit 
and was sometimes betrayed into a mo- 
mentary flush of anger, but it passed away 
in an instant. His people appreciated his 
good qualities and were indulgent to his 
infirmities. He felt a deep solicitude for 
the salvation of the people committed to 
his charge, and was accustomed in his pri- 
vate devotions to make each individual in 
his parish a special subject of prayer. He 
exercised great charity in judging of oth- 
ers; was inclined to think no evil of men, 
to hope all things, and believe all things. 
He formed a low estimate of his own 
abilities as a preacher and would in mo- 
ments of depression often express a doubt 
whether he ought to preach. He was a 
diligent student of the Bible all through 
life, reading the Greek Testament with as 
great facility as the English translation. 
He made the Bible his sole guide in Theo- 
logical study, usually making his doctrinal 
statements in Scriptural phraseology. 

He was dismissed in Sept. 1851, the 
Society giving him the parsonage where 
he lived, worth about $1,000, as a token of 
their regard. After his dismission he was 
a good parishioner, giving his hearty codp- 
eration to the acting pastor, and always 
striving for the things which make for 
peace. During his last illness, which con- 
tinued about four weeks, he was peaceful 
and happy with the exception of a few 
intervals of severe physical suffering.— 
Though he expressed a deep sense of un- 
worthiness, his hope of heaven was firm. 

In his intercourse with his family, he 
was remarkably genial and affectionate; 
this made his home a happy one to all its 
members. He had twelve children. Of 
these, four died young; eight are still 
living, viz: Maria, wife of T. M. White, 
Esq., of Deerfield, born July, 1798; David 
Wells, M. D., a physician of Lowell, Ms., 
born Nov. 1803; Nathaniel Wells, Esq., 
of Somersworth, N. H., born Feb. 28, 
1805 ; Rev. Theodore Wells, of Barrington, 
N. H., born Feb. 21, 1807 ; Rev. Moses H. 
Wells, of Hinsdale, N. H., born Aug. 27, 
1814; Elisabeth J., born Oct. 24, 1816, 
wife of John T. Humphrey, of Winchester, 
N. H, ; Abby T. Wells, a teacher.in Pack- 
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er Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., born June, 
1819; and Alexander Wells, of Deerfield, 
born in the summer of 1821. 





Rev. CHARLES B. BALL was a na- 
tive of Lee, Ms., where he was born in the 
year 1826. He graduated at Williams Col- 
lege in 1846, and owing to the failure of his 
health in his early studies, entered upon 
the practice of law, which he continued for 
a few years in Springfield, Ms. His health 
becoming, in a good degree, restored, he 
studied theology at East Windsor Hill, Ct., 
and was ordained at Wilton, Ct., Jan. 20, 
1858. An interesting revival of religion 


- commenced immediately after his settlement, 


and there have been additions to the Church 
at every communion season but one since 
that time. The people were not unanimous 
for his settlement when it took place, but 
had become universally attached to him, 
when the Great Shepherd of Israel saw 
it best to call him away, after lending him 
to them so short a time. He had officiated 
as pastor just one year, when he was seized 
with the difficulty (a carbuncle boil) which 
terminated ‘his life in less that one short 
week. He died in Wilton, Jan.27. Death 
came suddenly, but found him ready, 
armed, and on the watch-tower. He had 
no will of his own, though his young wife 
with an only child of a week old, and an 
aged father and mother, and an only sister, 
pressed heavily upon him. His sufferings 
were intense, and he bore them like a 
Christian. His end was peace. Rev. W. 
B. Weed of Norwalk preached the sermon 
at his funeral; the remains were removed 
to Lee, Ms., for interment. 





Dea. JOSIAH ROBBINS, a native and 
resident of Plymouth, Ms., died at Portland, 
Me., Feb. 6th, 1859, aged 72. 

He had been, by the grace of God—only 
by the grace of God, he would say—a con- 
sistent follower of Jesus for thirty years. 
He united with the Congregational Church 
in Plymouth Center (Third) in 1830, and 
was unanimously elected Deacon in 1831. 
He loved the faith of the fathers, and la- 
bored faithfully to maintain and spread the 
principles of Puritanism. He felt that it 
was for ‘‘the faith once delivered to the 
saints” that he was laboring—not for party 
strife. He had seen the heart of man too 
clearly to be led astray by the corruptions 
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that had crept in and driven out the Paul- 
ine faith from the old Church of the Pil- 
grims, at Plymouth. His energies and hi: 
wealth he was glad to give to the cause o! 
his Redeemer. His great regret was that 
**his own miserable heart,” as he was wont 
to express it, ‘‘ kept him so far from Jesus, 
his Lord.” Yet ‘comparing ourselves 
among ourselves,” he was one of the most 
consistent. His was a simple faith, and a 
loving heart. We miss him here, but a 
new harp is strung above, and a new voice 
is added to the holy throng that there sing 
‘¢the song of Moses and the Lamb.” 





Rev. CYRUS MANN, died at Stoughton, 
Feb. 9, aged 73. Mr. Mann was born in Or- 
ford, N. H., April 3d, 1785. His parents, 
John and Lydia Mann, were the first per- 
manent settlers of that beautiful town, and 
removed to that place from Hebron, Ct., at 
so early a period that they were obliged to 
find a path, above Charlestown, N. H., by 
the aid of marked trees, and to furnish the 
bread for their table from meal which was 
ground at a mill sixty miles down the 
Connecticut river. Twelve sons and three 
daughters at length gladdened this forest 
home and were educated in the strict New 
England faith. Of these, Cyrus was the 
eleventh child. He entered Dartmouth 
College in 1802, and graduated in 1806. 
Immediately upon his graduation he be- 
came Principal of Gilmanton Academy and 
continued in that position during two 
years. He then became teacher of a High 
School in Troy, N. Y., and at the same 
time commenced the reading of Law. At 
the end of a year, so industrious had been 
his occupation of time that he was offered 
a partnership with the lawyer in whose 
office he had entered his name, who was 
doing a large and lucrative business. But 
Providence had other designs for him. ‘In 
1809 he was appointed Tutorin Dartmouth 
College, an office which he accepted and 
held during five years. Here he determined 
to devote his life to the Gospel ministry, 
and while acting as Tutor pursued the 
study of Theology under the guidance of 
Professor Shurtleff. He also at this time 
prepared a treatise upon Trigonometry, 
which was for several years used as class- 
book in the College. Soon after leaving 
Hanover he was settled in the ministry 
at Westminster, Ms., where he remained 
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as a pastor for twenty-six years. During 
this pastorate seven distinct periods of 
the revival of religious interest occurred, 
in which many souls turned to Christ. 

While here he did his part in the memo- 
rable scenes which attended the separation 
of the Unitarian and Orthodox elements of 
the old Congregationalists. After leaving 
Westminster he was never installed as a 
pastor, but preached at the Robinson 
Church in Plymouth, about three years, 
and at the Congregational Churchin North 
Falmouth about four years, in both which 
places deep religious feeling accompanied 
his faithful, earnest, pungent preaching, 
and numbers were added to the church. 
At Westminster, by his personal efforts, an 
Academy was founded and sustained which 
was of great service to the cause of educa- 
tion in that region, and which still exists 
as a monument to his name. He was one 
of the earliest and most’ active laborers in 
the Temperance Reformation, and no man 
in the north part of Worcester County did 
better service in that noble work of phil- 
anthropy. Of feeble health from early 
youth, he struggled on witha perseverance, 
industry and application which were wor- 
thy of the highest honor, and which never 
forsook him, even in the latest years of his 
life, during the last nine of which, disease 
of the throat and lungs had so enfeebled 
him that few men would have considered 
themselves capable of any labor. His 
memory dwells in the evangelical churches 
of Worcester County, (several of which he 
helped to found, ) as one who preached the 
Gospel with plainness, power and love, 
not fearing man, but only God. At the 
ripe age of nearly seventy-four years, with 
confidence unabated in the doctrines which 
he had taught to others, and consoled most 
sweetly by the comfort of the cross to 
which he had so long pointed others, he 
passed peacefully to his reward. 





Dea. SAMUEL TRIPP was born on 
the 14th of Sept.. 1777, and died at his 
residence in Fairhaven, Ms., on the 15th of 
February 1859, in the 82d year of his age. 
It is rare that death takes from any com- 
munity one to be so universally lamented. 
A long life of unsullied integrity, uncom- 
mon endowments for business, upright- 
ness in every social relation, congeniality 
of social intercourse alike with old and 
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young, generous sympathy for the poor, 
and withal a peaceable temper, which could 
not brook the ill will of another even for a 
day, have left their indelible record upon 
the hearts of all who knew him. He made 
a public profession of his faith in Christ on 
the 26th of April, 1807, and for about 25 
years immediately preceding his death he 
bore the title and honored the office of 
*¢ deacon.” 

The earlier years of his life, from boy- 
hood to middle age, were spent in pursuing 
his fortune on the seas, having at the early 
age of nineteen attained the rank of ‘‘mas- 
ter” in the merchant service. 

He was a man of prayer. A pleasing 
illustration of this fact is related in con- 
nection with his return from a dangerous 
voyage at sea. Having been detained long 
out of time, the fears of his family had be- 
gun to settle into a conviction that he was 
lost. But suddenly he arrived in port at 
night. Yet, with all the tender impulses 
of a husband and father’s heart to hasten 
his steps homeward, he could not pass the 
little house of worship where he had often 
prayed with his brethren and which his 
own liberality had aided to build, without 
pausing at the door to utter his devout 
thanks to Almighty God for rescue from 
the perils of the deep. 

He was eminently a friend of the people 
of God; insomuch that his house during a 
half century was noted for its Christian 
hospitality. The people of God he regard- 
ed as having a just claim upon entertain- 
ment at his house. Indeed, at one time, 
when repeated adversities had reduced his 
fortune, he held himself in readiness to en- 
croach upon the little landed estate that 
remained to meet the exigencies of his 
Church, or the wants of his brethren. 

He was ‘slow to speak, slow to wrath.” 
There are fewif any of his intimate friends, 
who have not often heard him allude to a 
discourse to which he listened, perhaps 
fifty years ago on a Sabbath which he 
transiently spent in the city of New York. 
It was preached by Rev. Dr. Spring from 
the exhortation of our Saviour to his dis- 
ciples—‘‘ In your patience possess ye your 
souls.” To the wonderful power of this 
discourse on his mind it is safe to attribute 
a marked transformation in his character, 
from a naturally hasty temperament to a 
spirit of equanimity and forbearance. 
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He lived to see a numerous family, em- 
bracing three generations of his posterity. 
Yet in all this circle, even to the day of his 
death, the place for which he was so richly 
qualified, in the powers of his mind and 
the experience of his life, was with one con- 
sent accorded him by an affectionate off- 
spring. He was counsellor and leader,— 
in a word, a patriarch in his family. 

The conviction had long possessed his 
mind that his already protracted lease of 
life must soon run out. Nor was the ap- 
prehension avoidable to him that a long 
suspected disease of the heart would ulti- 
mately, in a sudden manner, terminate his 


‘earthly existence. 


His temporal affairs he had recently 
adjusted with more than usual compact- 
ness and precision. The day preceding his 
death, he had again completed the New 
Testament in course of his daily readings, — 
the closing and most significant chapter of 
Revelation having been the portion of Scrip- 
ture which he last perused. On the eve- 
ning of that day he witnessed the accom- 
plishment of an object which had for a long 
time been one of ardent desire to his mind, — 
the raising of a sum of money sufficient to 
cancel the many liabilities, and meet other 
important demands of hisChurch. He was 
personally present at a meeting appointed 
for this purpose, added generously to his 
already liberal pledge, addressed his breth- 
ren upon the importance of the enterprise, 
adding that he desired to see it accom- 
plished, not for himself, but ‘for the 
rising generation.” Words of undoubted 
sincerity! God was about to take him at his 
word. He retired to his dwelling, in usual 
frame of body and mind, conversed freely 
as ever with his children, and bade them 
the usual “ good night.” But long before 
the dawn of morning he sounded the alarm 
bell, which summoned a member of his 
family immediately to his bedside, only to 
find him in the embrace of death. He died 
apparently without a struggle. He walked 
with God, and he was not, for God took him. 





Mrs. CHIFFAENETTE La GRASS 
FIELD, the wife of Rev. Pinpar Fiexp, 
of Munnsville, N. Y., and daughter of Wil- 
lard Welton, Esq., of Hamilton, N. Y., 
was born in Huntersland, Schoharie Co., 
N. Y., the 23d of March, 1809. Her father 
having removed to Sherburne, she became, 
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at ten. years. of age, a hopeful subject of 
divine, regenerating grace, in a revival at 
that place. She did not, however, makea 
public profession till 1826, in a precious 
revival, which embraced in its limits the 
whole town of Madison, where she then 
resided. From that time, she adorned her 
profession with a modest, but decided and 
faithful Christian activity, never shrinking 
from any responsibility. After her mar- 
riage, in 1831, she engaged with much 
ardor and skill in the various protracted 
meetings in which her husband was em- 
ployed, and contributed not a little to the 
success of hislabor. For twenty-five years 
she was regularly in the Sabbath School, 
and there led many to Jesus; she enlisted 
in the various schemes of Christian benev- 
olence, stimulating others to action, as well 
as laboring herself in every good enterprise ; 
she was especially careful, in her own fam- 
ily, to make home what it should be,— 
saying that she ‘‘could serve the Lord in 
taking care of His ministers ;” and at the 
same time she attended to the culture ot 
her own mind. 

While in her usual health, in the sum- 
mer, she seemed to have a prescience of her 
departure. She was unusually engaged to 
have everything in relation to her family so 
arranged as to leave them in proper order. 
She once remarked, after she was taken 
sick, that she ‘‘ had been in a hurry all sum- 
mer to get ready to die.” When taken 
sick, and enduring the most exquisite 
agony, she was amazed at her own calm- 
ness and peacefulness. She had been 
afraid to die, and expected terror when it 
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should approach. ‘ But,” said she, ‘I 
have no fear; I have committed all to the 
Saviour, and can leave all with him.” Her 
only fear was, lest in her paroxysms of dis- 
tress, she might be left to utter some ex- 
pression that would be dishonorable to the 
cause of Christ. As her strength failed 
rapidly, she was able to talk but little, but 
she gave or sent appropriate messages. to 
different classes. To her daughter, then 
unconverted, (but since led to: hope,) she 
said, “The Lord will take care of you if 
you put your trust in him.” ‘Tell my 
Bible Class,” said she, ‘‘ I love them, and 
tell them to seek the Lord now, while in 
their youth. I had hoped to live to lead 
them all to Christ.” ‘Tell the Church I 
love them better than I expected to when I 
came here. Let them trust in the Lord, 
and be faithful until death, and then He 
will bestow a crown of life.” Without 
faltering, or the least misgivings, she was 
enabled to commit all her immortal inter- 
ests into the hands of Christ. The hymns, 
commencing ‘‘ How firm a foundation, ye 
saints of the Lord,” and “Jesus, lover of 
my soul,” were peculiarly sweet to her; a 
part of which she repeated in some of her 
last hours. Her reason continuing to the 
last, she died in peace and triumph, Nov. 
23, 1858. Her experience had been marked 
by a deep consciousness of her own guilt 
and unworthiness, and unfailing confidence 
in the merits of Christ, seeing no hope for a 
lost sinner but through faith in his all- 
perfect righteousness. Having had that 
faith, she sleeps in the Lord, a tried and 
triumphant saint. 








LIST OF STATE CONGREGATIONAL BODIES: 


WITH THEIR OFFICERS AND TIMES AND PLACES OF MEETING, FOR THE CURRENT YEAR. 


Marne, General Conference. Rev. John 
W. Chickering, D.D., Portland, Modera- 
tor; Dea. E. F. Duren, Bangor, Record- 
ing Secretary ; Rev. Eliphalet Whittlesey, 
Bath, Corresponding [and Statistical] Sec- 
retary; Bro. Samuel Sweetser, North Yar- 
mouth, Treasurer; Bro. John How, Port- 
land, Auditor. Next session, Skowhegan, 
Tuesday, June 21, at 9 o’clock, A. M. 

New Hampsurre, General Association. 
Rev. John K. Young, Laconia, Secretary ; 
Rev. Josiah G. Davis, Amherst, Statistical 
Secretary. Next session, (semi-centennial, ) 
Boscawen, (where originally organized,) 
Tuesday, August 23, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 

Vermont, General Convention. Rev. 


Charles C. Parker, Waterbury, Correspond- 
ing Secretary ; Rev. Aldace Walker, Rut- 
land, Register. Next session, Vergennes, 
Tuesday, June 14, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 

Massacuusetts, General Association. 
Rev. Alonzo H. Quint, Jamaica Plain, Sec- 
retary, and ex-officio Treasurer, and Statis- 
tical Secretary. Next session, Second 
Church, Pittsfield, Tuesday, June 28, at 
4 o’clock, P. M. 

Ruope Iszanp, Evangelical Consocia- 
tion. Rev. Leonard Swain, D.D., Provi- 
dence, Secretary, and Statistical Secretary. 
Next session, Little Compton, Tuesday, 
June 14, at 10 o’clock, A. M, 

Connecticut, General Association. Rev. 
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Myron N. Morris, West Hartford, Regis- 
ter; Rev. Austin Putnam, Whitneyville, 
(town of Hampden,) Treasurer, and, ex- 
officio, Statistical Secretary. Next session, 
the 150th anniversary, Norwich, (where 
originally organized, ) ‘Tuesday, June 21, at 
11 o’clock, A. M. 

New York, General Association. Rev. 
Homer N. Dunning, Gloversville, Regis- 
ter and Treasurer; Rev. James H. Dill, 
Spencerport, Statistical and Publishing 
Secretary ; Rev. Jonathan Edwards, Roch- 
ester, Corresponding Secretary. Next ses- 
sion, Tabernacle Church, New York City, 
Tuesday, September 20, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 

Ouro, Congregational Conference. Rev. 
Henry Cowles, Oberlin, Register; Rev. 
Nathaniel P. Bailey, Painesville, Statisti- 


cal Secretary. Next session, Sandusky ~ 


City, Thursday, June 9, at 7 o’clock, P. M. 

Inp1ana, General Conference. Rev. M. 
A. Jewett, Terre Haute, Moderator; Rev. 
N.A. ig te Indianapolis, Secretary. Next 
session, Indianapolis, Thursday, May 12, 
at 7 o’clock, P. M. 

Inuino1s, General Association. Rev. Fla- 
vel Bascom, Dover, Moderator ; Rev. Mar- 
tin K. Whittlesey, Ottawa, Corresponding 
Secretary and Treasurer; Rev. Flavel 
Bascom, Dover, Register. Next session, 
Bloomington, Thursday, May 19, at 744 
o'clock, P. M. 

Micuican, General Association. Rev. 
L. Smith Hobart, Hudson, Secretary, [and 
Statistical Secretary,] and Treasurer. Next 
session, Detroit, Thursday, May 19, at 7 
o’clock, P. M. 

Wisconsin, Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tional Convention. Rev. N. D. Graves, 
Allen’s Grove, Moderator; Rev. Z. M. 
Humphrey, Milwaukie, Stated Clerk, and 
Treasurer; Rev. E. J. Montague, Summit, 
Permanent [and Statistical] Clerk. Next 
session, Janesville, Wednesday, September 
28, at 7 o’clock, P. M. ; 

Iowa, General Association. Rev. Wil- 
liam Salter, Burlington, Register. Next 
session, Muscatine, Wednesday, June 1, at 
744 o’clock, P. M. 
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Minnesota, General Conference. Rev. 
Charles Seccombe, St. Anthony, Corres- 
ponding and Statistical Secretary; Sylves- 
ter J. Smith, Winona, Treasurer; Horace 
L. Nichols, Auditor. Next session, Wino- 
na, Thursday, Oct. 13, at 7 o’clock, P. M. 

Kansas, General Association. Rev. 
Richard Cordley, Lawrence, Stated Clerk ; 
Bro. J. Ritchey, Topeka, Treasurer. Next 
session, Lawrence, May 26, at 7 o’clock, 

Nepraska, General Association. Rev. 
Isaac E. Heaton, Fremont, Chairman; Rev. 
E. B. Hurlbut, Fontenelle, Stated [and 
Statistical ?] Clerk. Next session, Deca- 
tur, Burt Co., Friday, May 6, at 7144 
o’clock, P. M. 

Oxnxcon, Congregational Association. 

CaxirorniA, General Association. Rev. 
J. H. Warren, Nevada, Register and Trea- 
surer. Next annual session, San Fran- 
cisco, Wednesday, October 5, at 9 o’clock, 
A. M. 


Canapva, Congregational Union. Rev. 
F. H. Marlin, Toronto, Chairman; Rev. 
Edward Ebbs, Hamilton, Secretary-Trea- 
surer. Next session, Toronto, Thursday, 
June 8, at 4 o’clock, P. M. 


The order of sessions during the present 
year is as follows: 


Nebraska—Decatur, Friday, May 6. 
Indiana—Indianapolis, Thursday, May 12. 
Illinois—Bloomington, Thursday, May 19. 
Michigan—Detroit, Thursday, May 19. 
Kansas—Lawrence, Thursday, May 26. 
Iowa—Muscatine, Wednesday, June 1. 
Canada—Toronto, Wednesday, June 8. 
Ohio—Columbus, Thursday, June 9. 
Vermont—Vergennes, Tuesday, June 14. 
Rhode Island— Little Compton, Tuesday, 
June 14, 
Maine—Skowhegan, Tuesday, Jure 21. 
Connecticut—Norwich, Tuesday, June 21. 
Massachusetts—Pittsfield, Tuesday, June 28. 
N. Hampshire—Boscawen, Tuesday, Aug. 23. 
New York—N. Y. City, Tuesday, Sept. 20. 
Wisconsin—Janesville, Wednesday, Sept. 28. 
California—San Francisco, Wednesday, Oct.5. 
Minnesota—Winona, Thursday, Oct. 13. 
Oregon—Oct. 
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It is not presumed that the following lists are complete, As, however, it is desired to sup- 
ply all vacancies, any person will confer a favor by furnishing such notices as are wanting. 
Friends will also do a service by regularly communicating the facts of which it is desirable to 


make a permanent record.—Eps. 


Churches Formed. 
1858. 
Nov. 30. At SUMERSET, Hillsdale Co., Mich. 
. 12. ‘ BURNS, La Crosse Co., Wisc. 
"99, “COTTAGE GROVE, Washington Co, 
1859. Mino. 
Jan. ‘ @AMBOLVILLE, Mich. 


Jan. — At OSAGE, Mitchell Co., Iowa. 

“17, “ DALLAS CITY, Iowa. 

“ 97) COLDWATER, Branch Co., Mich. 

“ 81, “ NORTH LA GROSSE, La Crosse Co. 

Wisc i : 

Feb. 8, ‘“ DUNLEATH, Ill. 

“ 26, “ST. CHARLES, Minn. 

Mar. 30, ‘‘ HAVERHILL, Ms., as the Norra Cz. 
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Pastors Dismissed. 


NOV. 30, 1858. Rev. ELI W. HARRINGTON, from 
the Ch. in Rochester, Ms. 
JAN. 10, 1859. Rev. L. B. ROCKWOOD, from the 

Ch. at Rocky Hill, Ct. 

* 20. Rev. RUFUS M. SAWYER, from the Ch. in 
Winthrop, Me. 

“ 25. Rev. ALLEN LINCOLN, from the Ch. in 
Gray, Me. 

‘* 26. Rev. JOSEPH LORING, from the Ch. in 
Pownal, 

“ 27. Rev. CHARLES GREENWOOD, from the 
First Ch. in Westmoreland, N. H. 

— Rev. WALTER CLARKE, D.D., from the 
Second Ch., Hartfori, Ct.—accepting the call of 
the Mercer Street Church, New York. 

FEB. 7. Rev. M. B. BRADFORD, from the Ch. in 

Grafton, Vt. 

“ 10. Rev. STEPHEN C. STRONG, from the Ch. 
in Southampton, Ms. 

MARCH 1 Rev. THOMAS MORONG, from the First 

Ch. in Iowa City, Iowa. 

e 1. Rev. SAMUEL C. BARTLETT, from the 
N. E. Ch. in Chicago, I!l.,—to devote himself to 
the duties of Professor in the Chicago Theologi- 
cal Seminary. 

vl 2. Rev. J. S. DAVIS, from the Ch. in 
Wentworth, N. H. 

“a 2. Rev. BROWN EMERSON, from the Ch. 
in Montague, Ms. 

. 10. Rev. CHARLES LIVINGSTONE, from 
the Ch. in Mattapoiset«, Ms 

- 10. Rev. THOMAS S. NORTON, from the 
Ch. in Sullivan, N. H. 

- 10. Rev. CHARLES W. TORREY, from the 
Ch. in East Cleveland, 0. 

* - 16. Rev. JOSEPH W. CROSS, from the Ch. 
in West Boylston, Ms 

- — Rev. ASA F. CLARK, from the Ch. in 
Peru, Vt 

a? 17. Rev. WM. E. BASSETT, from the Ch. in 
Central Village. Ct., to take effect April 14. 

* 24. Rev. M. M. LONGLEY, from the Ch. in 
Peru, Ms. 

" 80. Rev. TIMOTHY F. CLARY, from the 
Ch. in Ashland, Ms. 

* 30. Rev. HIRAM DAY, from the Ch. in 
Manchester Station, Ct. 





fHlinisters Ordained or Installed. 


DEC. 5, 1858. Rev. ELI CORWIN, formerly of San 
Jose, California, over the Fort Street Ch., Hono- 
lulu, Sandwich Islands. Sermon by Rev. E. G. 
Beckwith, Pres. of Oahu College. Installing 
Prayer by Rev. A. Bishop. 


“ 22. Mr. JOHN H. WINDSOR, over the Ch. in 
St. Charles City, Floyd Co., Iowa. Ordaining 
Prayer by Rev. W. J. Smith, of Osage. 


“ 29. Rev. ALBERT BIGELOW, over the Ch. in 
Homer, N. Y. 


JAN. 5, 1859. Rev. JOHN HASKELL, late of Dover, 
Ms., over the Ch. in Raynham, Ms. Sermon by 
Rev. A. R, Baker, of West Needham. Instal- 
ling Prayer by Kev. John Sandford, of Taunton. 


“ 5. Rev. MATSON M. SMITH, late of Brook- 
line, Ms., over the First Ch. in ’ Bridgeport, Ct. 
Sermon by Rev. Roswell D. Hitchcock, of Union 
Theo. Sem., N. Y. Installing Prayer by Rev. 
Dr. Hewitt. 


“ §, Mr. CHARLES L. AYER, over the Ch. in 
Voluntown and Sterling, Ct.,—a new house of 
worship being dedicated the same day. Sermon 
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by Rev. Mr. Soule, of Hampton. Ordaining 
Prayer by Rev. Mr. Whitmore, of Westfield. 

“ 10. Rev. JOEL F. BINGHAM, late of Andover 
Corner, over the Ch. in Goshen, Ct. Sermon by 
Rev. Dr. Joseph Eldridge, of Norfolk. Instal- 
ling Prayer by Rev. Mr. Spencer, of New Hart- 
ford. 

“ 18 Rev. EDWARD W. GILMAN, late of Cam- 
bridgeport, over the First Parish Ch. in Bangor, 
Me. Sermon by Rev. Dr. George Shepard. In- 
stalling Prayer by Rev. J. Maltby. 

“ 18. Rev. R. B. THURSTON, late of Chicopee, 
Ms., over the Trin. Ch. in Waltham, Ms. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Dr. Kirk, of Boston. Installing 
Prayer by Rev. Sewall Harding, of Auburndale. 

“« 13. Mr. NATHAN 8. HASELTINE, over the 
Ch. in Andover, Vt. Sermon by Rev. Jonathan 
Clement, D.D , of Woodstock. Ordaining Prayer 
by Rev. 8S. R. Arms, of Springfield. 

“18. Mr. ALANSON SOUTHWORTH, over the 
Ch. in South Paris, Me. Sermon by Rev. A. T. 
Loring. 

“ 18. Rev. D. D. MCLAUGHLIN, former!y of the 
Third Presbytery, N. Y., over the Ch. in Sharon, 
Ct. Sermon by Rev. H. Eduy, of Mount Canaan. 
Installing Prayer by Rev. Dr. Joseph Eldridge, 
of Nortolk. 

19. Rev. WM. C. DICKINSON, late of Middle- 
dleboro’, Ms., over the Ch. in Kenosha, Wis. 
Sermon by Rev. Professor Haven, of ( hicago, 
Ill. Installing Prayer by Rev. J. Gridley, the 
former pastor. 

“ 19. Mr. HENRY A. MINER, late of Blue Hill, 
Me., over the Ch. in Menasha, Wis. 

“ 20. Mr. J. EVARTS POND, (son of Rev. Dr. 
Pond, of Bangor, Me.) over the Ch. in Neenash, 
Wis. 


“ 20. Mr. JOHN R. THURSTON, as pastor of the 
(Oldtown) Ch., Newbury, Ms.,—of which Rev. 
Leonard Withington, D D.,is senior pastor. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Prof. Shepard, of Bangor. Ordain- 
ing Prayer by Rev. David Thurston, D.D., of 
Winthrop, Me. 

“ 25 Mr. HIRAM E. JOHNSON, as an Evange- 
list, at Bath, N. Y. Sermon by Rev. Jonathan 
Edwards, of Rochester. Ordaining Prayer by 
Rev. J. Woodruff, of Choctaw. 

“ 26. Rev. WM. A. FOBES, late of Hooksett, 
N. H., over the Ch. in Lebanon, Me. Sermon by 
Rev. Rufus M. Sawyer, late of Winthrop, Me. 
Installing Prayer by Rev. Christopher Marsh, of 
Sanford. 

FEB. 2. Mr. C. L. GOODELL, over the South Ch. in 
New Britain, Ct. Sermon by Rev. Israel E. 
Dwinell, of Salem, Ms. Installing Prayer by 
Rev. Dr. Porter, of Farmington, Ct. 

“2. Mr. WILLIAM RUSSELL, asan Evangelist, 
at Seville, 0. Sermon by Rev. J.C. White, of 
Cleveland. Ordaining Prayer by Rev. J. N. 
Whipple, of Brunswick. 

“ 2. Rev. ROSWELL FOSTER, late of Westhamp- 
ton, Ms., over the South Ch. ‘in Pittsfield. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Eden B. Foster, of Lowell. _Tnstal- 
ling Prayer by Rev. C. 8S. F ,0f R d 

“ 9. Rev. HENRY BATES, over the Ch. in Al- 
mont, Mich. Sermon by Rev. H. D. Kitchel, of 
Detroit. Instailiug Prayer by Rey. E. T. Brand, 
of Cavandaigua. 

“ 10. Mr. WM. H. FENN, over the Fravklin 
Street Ch., Manchester, N. H. Sermon by Rev. 
Prof. Austin Phelps. Ordaining Prayer by Rev. 
C. W. Wallace, of Manchester. 

“15. Mr. PLINY H. WHITE, as an Evangelist, 
at Coventry, Vt. Sermon by Rev. Geo. N. Web- 
ber, of St. Johnsbury Ordaining Prayer by 
Rev. Samuel R. Hall, of Brownington. 

“ 16. Rev. AARON ©. BEACH, late of Wolcott, 
Ct., over the First ch. in Millington, Ct. _—" 
mon by Rev. A. © i of 
stalling Prayer by ‘Rey. D. 8. Brainerd, of ious 
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FEB. 17. Rev. HUGH McLEOD, formerly of Spring- 
field, O., over the Ch. in Brentwood, NH. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Leonard 8. Parker. of Haverhill, 
Ms. Installing Prayer by Rev. Winthrop Fifield, 
of South Newmarket, N. H 


“ 22. Rev. S. A. DWINELL, over the Ch. in 
Reedsburg, Wisconsin. Sermon by Rev. Warren 
Cochran, of Baraboo. Ordaining Prayer by Rev. 
H. Hutchens, of Prairie du Sac. 


“22. Mr. 8. NORTON, and Mr. J. E. CROSS, at 
Labanon, Ohio, as Evangelists. 

Also Rev. B F. MORXIS. over the Ch. in Laba- 

non. Sermon by Rev. H. B. Elliot, of Columbus. 


“23. Mr. WM. E. CATLIN, over the Ch. in Lima, 
Mich. Sermon by Rev. S. D. Cochran, of Ann 
Arbor. 


“ 23. Mr. EZRA H. BYINGTON, over the First 
Ch. in Windsor, Vt. Sermon by Rev. Calvin 
Pease, D.D. Ordaining Prayer by Rev. Jonathan 
Clement, D.D., of Woodstock. 

“23. Rev. JOHN M. PRINCE, late of George: 
town, Ms., over the Trinitarian Ch. in Bridge- 
water, Ms. Sermon by Rev. M. P. Braman, D.D., 
of Danvers Installing Prayer by Rev. Mr. Ter- 
ty, of South Weymouth. 

MARCH 2. itev. S. M. BLANCHARD, formerly of 
Chichester, N H. Sermon by Prof. D. J. Noyes, 
D.D., of Dartmouth College Installing Prayer 
by Rev. I. S. Davis, of Piermont. 

oe 8. Rev. E. E. WILLIAMS, over the Ch. in 
Warsaw, N. Y. 


“ 9. Mr. ALPHEUS J. PIKE, over the Ch. in 
Marlborough, Ct. Sermon and Ordaining Prayer 
by Rev. Jeremiah Taylor, of Middletown. Charge 
by Rev. Fred. D. Avery of Columbia. 


” 10. Rev. CHARLES P. GROSVENOR, late 
of Stoneham, Ms., over the Ch. in Canterbury, 
Ct. Sermon by Rev. J. P. Gulliver, of Norwich. 
Installing Prayer by Rev. Mr. Haven, of West- 
miuster. 

as 10. Rev. WM. L. PARSONS, over the Ch. 
in Mattapoisett, Ms., where he had been laboring 
for the past year. Sermon by Rev. Dr. Cleave- 
land, of Lowell. Installing Prayer by Kev. I. C. 
Thatcher, of Middleboro. Charge by Kev. A. 
Cobb, of New Bedford. 


Ministers Married —Ministers Deceased. 
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MARCH 380. Rev. EDWIN A. BUCK, late of Bethel, 
Me., over the Ch. in Slatersville, R.I. Sermon 
by Rev. H. D. Walker, of East Abington, Ms. 
Installing Prayer by Rev. Mr. Otis, of Chepachet. 





Pinisters PMarried. 


DEC. 28. 1858. In Dorchester, Ms., Rev. ANDREW 
BIGELOW, of Medfield, and Miss NANCIE J., 
daughter of Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, of Dorches- 
ter, Ms. 

‘“ 29. In Boston, Ms., Kev. THOMAS 8S. POT- 
WIN, of New Haven, Ct., and Miss HARRIET 
A. KING, of Boston. 

‘29 In Hanover, N. H., Rev. E. J. ALDEN, of 
West Springfield, Ms., aud Miss HELEN F. 
STORRS, of Hanover, N. H. 

JAN. 18, 1859. In Grafton, Vt., Rev. CHESTER D. 
JEFFEXKDS, of Chester, Vt, and Miss ELECTA 
E., daughter of Hon. Thomas Miller, of Dum- 
merston, Vt. 

“ 24. In New York, Rev. JOSEPH ANDERSON, 
of Stamford, Ct., and Miss ANNE S., daughter of 
Thomas J. Gildersleeve of New York. 

MARCH 4. In Halifax, Ms., Rev. ELBRIDGE G. 
HOWE, of Waukegan, Ill., and Miss MARY S. 
STURTEVANT, of Halifax. 

# 15. In Worcester, Ms., Rev. T. D. P. STONE, 
and Miss SARAH M. DICKINSON. 





HHinisters Weceased. 


JAN. 27. In Wilton, Ct., Rev. CHARLES B. BALL, 
aged 31. 
FEB. 9. In Stoughton, Ms., Rev. CYRUS MANN, 
aged 73. 
“ 16. In Guildhall, Vt., Rev. THOMAS HALL. 
** 21. In South Boston, Ms., Rev. JOY H. FAIR- 
CHILD, aged 70. 
“26. In Nelson, N. H., Rev. GAD NEWELL, 
aged 95 years, 5 months and 18 days. 
MARCH 29. In Hanover, N. H., Rev. JOHN RICH- 
ARDS, D.D., aged 62. 








AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION, NEW YURK. 


The Trustees of the above named Association hold their regular monthly meetings at No. 
7 Appleton Building, 348 Broadway, N. Y., in the afternoon of the Tuesday next following 


the first Monday in each month, except August. We shall, hereafter, publish any items of 
business transacted at these meetings which will be of general interest. As their great work 
now is to secure funds for aiding feeble Congregational churches in erecting houses of wor- 
ship, we shall insert the amount of money receipts, as also of appropriations. 

The receipts for January were $1,323 17, and for February $1,14601. Appropriations have 
been made during the last three months, as follows, viz: To the Congregational church at 
Downieville, Cal., $200 00, additional te a previous appropriation of $30000; Menasha, Wis., 
$250; Sterling and Voluntown, $8000;- Neosho Falls, K. T., $10000; Eau Claire, Eau 
Claire Co., Wis., 425000; New London, Wis., $25000; St. Charles, Min., $250 00; Plym- 
outh, Wis., $25000; Brownville, N, T., $300 00; Hudson, Wis., #25000; Grand Haven, 
Mich., $200 00; Leeroysville, Penn., $300 00. The first two named above have completed 
their houses and received their appropriations. The rest of the money will be paid as soon as 
the conditions are complied with, which may be seen in the “‘ Year Book” for 1859, p. 210. 

At the regular meeting in February it was voted, ‘‘ that all the appropriations of the Amer- 
ican Congregational Union to aid feeble churches in erecting houses of worship be void, 
where the conditions are not complied with, in one year from the date of the appropriation, 
unless the time is extended by an especial vote.” 

At an especial meeting held March 22d, the action of the Library Association, of Boston, in 
relation to a union with this Board regarding the Congregational Quarterly, and the assent of 
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the Rev. H. M. Dexter and the Rev. A.H. Quint to the same, were read and duly considered ; 
and the conditions of said union were most cordially accepted: the particulars concerning 
which may be seen in another place. 





QUARTERLY MEETING OF THE CONGREGATIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


The last quarterly meeting of this body was an occasion of rare interest to the lovers of 
that old Puritan type of character, which it is the main object of the Association to reproduce. 
A fine specimen, in the person of Governor Roger Wolcott of Connecticut, who entered upon 
this earthly stage in 1679, and left in 1767, was given by a lineal descendant, Rev. Samuel 
Wolcott, pastor of the High Street Church, Providence, R. I. 

Mr. W. was fortunate in being able to draw his materials almost wholly from private manu- 
script journals, and letters, preserved in the family, and now for the first time laid open to 
the public. The events recounted in an hour’s sketch of his life and labors cannot be particu- 
larized in this brief notice. The prominent part which he was called to act at the siege of 
Louisburg, as second in command to Pepperell, and the laurels with which he decked his 
brow in that ever memorable expedition, will be regarded by the mass as the culminating point 
in along life of honorable achievements. But if ‘‘he that ruleth his spirit is better than he 
that taketh a city,” the old Puritan Governor performed his greatest exploit in the meek and 
forgiving spirit with which he bore the loss of all his public honors, through false representa- 
tions of enemies. Though these calumnies were subsequently refuted to his entire acquittal, 
yet before he could obtain an investigation, or be sure that his cause would ever be righted in 
the present world, he recorded in his journal, like a true hero and philosopher, as he was, ‘‘I 
am now stript of all public trust and business, and yet have lost nothing that was my own, or 
that I had right to claim a continuance of; or any thing that, considering my age, it is not 
better forme to be without than to have. May I not then take this asa benefit, and since 
my mother’s sons have discharged me from keeping their vineyard, apply myself more closely 
to the keeping my own? Here, here is work enough to be done in thankful acknowledgment 
of former favors, and living up to my duty for time to come.” 

At the close of the reading, Mr. Wolcott presented to the Congregational Library Associa- 
tion the document which he had read, together with a manuscript journal kept by General 
Wolcott of every day’s doings at the siege of Louisburg, in such detail as to inform us of the 
exact number of shots and shells fired on each side; and also records of other interesting 
matters public and private, which were penned from memory in his old age,—covering more 
than fifty folio pages of manuscript, in all. Foran account of Governor Wolcott's ancestry, see 
the interesting article, pp. 141-50 of this number, designed originally to be a part of the paper 
read, but omitted for want of time. 
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We regret that our second number is a few days behind its date in reaching our readers; 
but the many labors, cares and perplexities incident to the beginning of such an enterprise, 
have made it necessary. We believe, however, that our arrangements are now so far per- 
fected, that we may confidently hope to exhibit the utmost virtue of punctuality hereafter. 

It will be seen, from an announcement on the title page, that this Journal—since its last 
issue—has acquired a relation to the American Congregational Union of New York, similar to 
that which it before held to the Congregational Library Association of this city; and that 
Rev. Isaac P. LANGWORTHY, as representing the Union, has become associated with the 
Editors in their work. We think that all our readers will rejoice in a movement which will 
tend to bind our Denomination, East and West, more closely together, and which can hardly 
fail greatly to increase the circulation, influence and value of the Quarterly. It is one feature 
of this arrangement that the publication of the Year Book will be suspended, and its matter 
be given on the pages of the Quarter/y—the statistics complete in the January number. 

It will be noticed that the present number is considerably larger than the outside limit 
assigned in our original plan. This is done with the conviction, already justified by the 
favorable reception we have met with, that our Denomination will rightly appreciate a work 
that evidently fills a niche not otherwise occupied, and not interfering, in the least degree, 
with any other publication now existing. 

If our readers feel that we give them a great deal for one dollar a year, we shall be glad to 
have them remember that only a very large subscription list can sustain us inso doing. Will 
not each one send us at least one new subscriber at once; for the general good and—our own? 




















COTTON MATHER, D. D. 
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